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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That on 
WEDNESDAY, 6th of APRIL next, the Senate will pro- 
ceed to elect Examiners in the following departments. 


Examinerships, 
ARTS. Salaries. Present —_—¥ 
One in Classics . 150, T. B. Burcham, Ei 
0 in Mathema 





a-\ Rev. Prof. Heaviside XA. 
tural Phit 1504.) GB. J B.A. 


osophy 
wo in Logic, ‘Moral and Intet- er. iv "Alford, _— 
cae. Philosophy ... ~8 Sol. {t t. B. Burcham. Esq. M.A. 
One in Chemistry . 50l. Prof. Graham, M. 
= in The French nch Language . 401. C.J. Delille, Esq. 
One in The Ger man Language . .. 401. Rev. A. Walbaum 
Two in The Hebrew Text of the 
Old Testament, the Greek Text sol, Rev. W. Drake, M.A. 

Testament, and Rev. Prof. Gotch, M.A. 


the New 
ipture History.. 
MEDICIN BE 
One in the Practice of Medicine 150l. {Aer Tweedie, Esa. M.D. 
One in Surgery.... +... 0+, +.000- 150i, Joseph H Esq. F.R.S. 


Prof Sharpey, M.D-¥.R.8. 
Prof. Carpenter, M.D. F.R.8. 


Edward Rigby, Esq. M.D. 


One in Anatomy and Physiology 150, 

One in Physiology and Compa- * } 1000 
rative Anatomy... 

One in Midwifery and the Dis- 


eases of Women and Infants .. }002, 


in Materia Medica and 
ee. und } 1000. Vacant. 
The present, Examiners are eligible, and intend to offer them- 
selves for re-e! —y 





their names to the Regist r 

before the goth « of ‘Maren. a 
Sommerest House, By order of the Senate, 

March 2nd, 1353, R. W. ROTHMAN, Registrar. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.~—A Course 
of LECTURES in preparation for the MATRICULATION 
$ aera of LONDON, in 1353, will commence on 
For particulars apply to J. w. Pt ae) Te Ew Secretary. 
. JELF, D.D. Principal. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. — _ 
EUSMERTARY COURSE. of BOTANY — 











am. Subject:—The netions between the 
Classes and Orders of Plants belonging to the Fiore of Europe. 
Lectures will be delivered, w grosotin of the Easte! a 
acation, daily at 8 a.M., until the lst of 1 Eee, on d afterwards o: 
Tuesdays, W. —s hursdays aud Sa: sundage, from 10} to lib 
The Course is adapted to persons pnd we the study of Botany. 


—Fee, 2. 
The Course to the Seni lass will commence on the 3rd of May. 
wis (SHAME, M.D., Dean of the Faculty of 


Medic 
or HOPPUS, Ph.D. Dean of the Faculty of Arts 


CHAS. Cc. ‘ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
February, 1853. 


ATRICULATION EXAMINATION AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

Gentlemen intending to MATRICULA TE are informed that, 
with the permission of the Counell of University College,a COURSE 
INST UCTION, embracing the su! -l,- for that Exa- 
mination, will be deli at the © ollege by Mr. * ERNES T 
Ms, ssistant bag? i 4 Calter School, one Clas- 

Lils WATSON N. 3. 
e 





nT A 
's of the weak, for two hours each day. Fee, 5.. For 
rs apply to Mr. Apams, University College School. 


RoOxAaL ACADEMY OF ARTS, Trara.car- 
SQUARE. 


NOTICE TO ARTISTS. 

All Works of PAINTING, SCULPTURE, or ARCHITEC- 
body intended for the ensuing EXHIBITION at the ROYAL 
ACADEMY, must be sentin on MONDAY, the 4th, or TUES- 
Day, the Sth of APRIL next, after which’ time no Work can 
possibly be received, nor can any Works be received which hove 
ents & been publicly exhibited. 

FRAMES.—All Pictures and Drawings must be in gilt frames. 
Oil Paintings — and Drawings with wide margins are 
—— ve breadth in frames, as well as projecting 
. ar prevent Pictures g the ey 

meri 


further particu 








mouldi 
otherwi ie me: 
The other x Megulations necessary to be observed may be obtained 


atthe Royal 

SOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A. Sec. 
Every ble care will be taken of Works sent for Exhibition, 
but the yal Academy will not hold itself accountable in any 
case of injury or loss, nor can it undertake to pay the carriage of 


“he ices of W col 0 
= 
“sg orks to be disposed of may be communicated t 





RT-UNION of LONDON—(By ROYAL 
ppensen, Paya a of the two ad to be gives to 
ve THE SU SURRENDER OF *SALAIS: a 2 eek pational and | i 


3 L? H. Robinson. H Sel 
rcuikier TED" TO RUCIFIXION. =] poy od to the above 
two prints, each Prizeholder will be enti’ to select for himself a 
rh at att, one of the Public xhibitions. 


tran EGODWIN,) Honora: 
ath _ath Peveuare 1853, LEWIS POCOCK, ‘} Secretaries. 


A®T-UNION OF LONDON.—TO SCULP- 
RS.—The COUNCIL nearest that oy have been unable 


to award the Premium offered for a Bas-reli commemorative of 
the late Duke of Welli 
formity with the terms xs the ithe, Advertisement having been _sub- 
mitted. Sculptors are ested to one for their Models on Mon- 
day or Tuesday next, the + 7 ith and 8th inst. 

GHokGe ‘GODW IN,) m= 4 


, LE POCOCK, J Sec 
44, West Strand, March 3, 1853, ee 





RCHITECTURAL PUBLICATION 
ETY. sue IIL, for the Year 1851—2, containing 
BATHS oe WASHHOUSES &c., will be ready for delivery on 
the 7th inst. A Title-pags and List of Contenta, = the purpose of 
binding the Works issued for the four 848—52, is given 
therein. A few Copies of the set can still wy on payment 
of the subscriptions. 
The Work for the current year 1852—3, consisting of the DIC- 
TLONARY OF ARCHITEC 'U RE, being in progress, Members 
are yous uested to forward their Subscriptions (One Guinea) forth- 


wit! 
WYATT Petz. Hon. See. 
144, Great Marlborough-street, March 1 


REUNION I DES. ARTS, 76, Harley. -street, 


of ‘Man: ent begs to 
announce to the Sivan = Leagan > that ¢ the Second 
pom a e > iy 5 takes place Wednesday Evening, 
Mare t Eight x on Lecture will be delivered 
on he PASSIO 3 AS EMP OYED IN POETRY, by AUGUS- 
TUs F. WESTMACOTT, ts The succeeding Meetings will be 
held on every alternate Wednesday until July. 


ECTURES on the MANUFACTURE of 


P 
A Course of SIX LECTURES, 
PARTMENT OF PRACTICAL 
LECTURE THEATRE of THE MUSEU 
seolast. in illustration of the SCLENCE AND ART emplored 
in the Manufacture, Form, and Decoration of POTTER 
PORCELAIN. ats P.M, on ‘the following THURSDAYS :— 
March 3.—1. “On the Geological Origin and Distribution of Clays.’ 
By Professor Ramsay, F.R.S. 
March 10.—2 ‘ Ont the Extraction me i Preparation of Clays, China, 
Stones, &c.” By Mr. Warington W. Smyth, M.A. 


Camb., &c. 
March 17.—3. ‘A ieneral View of the Chemistry mg Pottery.’ By 
Lyon Playfair, C.B. F.R.S 











RY 
in connexion with the DE- 


ee 





UTOR AND COMPANION.—_A YOUNG 
AN whose Education has suffered in consequence of deli- 
cate health (which is now re-established), wishes to place himself 
for a time with a Gentleman resident ina healthy part of the 
Country, who has leisure to devote himself to his improvement. 
His object being to fit himself for active life, a kind and sensible 
person is sought, Pes, than one of ome ati tainments ith T 

erences wi iven and requir ress, wit! rms, 
to W. X., Mr. Bosworth, 215, Regent. street. . 


NOTICE.—-TO INVENTORS, ARTISTS, AND OTHERS. 


HE ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITU- 
RASTER MOU DRY ee a after the on RECTING sp uotil 
for the spacious 

NEW ROOMS for a PHOTOGRAPHIC 8¢l SCHOOL, & &e. - 
MODELS of MACHINERY. which will be he Sey to the 
cies WORKS of ART, &e., will be RECEIVED for EXHI- 
ION, free of expense to the ‘Depositors, until the 2ist March. 


PETERMANN’S GEOGRAPHICAL 
° ESTABLISHMENT 
DRAWING, ENGRAVING, LITHOGRAPHIC, and 
PRINTING OFFICE 
9, CHARING-CROSS, LONDON. 

AUGUSTUS PETERMANN, Physical Geographer, and En- 
graver on Stone to the Queen, begs to announce, that having now 
pa rand in a central position of the Metropolis, he is 
rea dy to rtake 
The Pg DRAWING, ENGRAVING, LITHO- 
GRAPHING, PR INTING G, and MODELLING of all kinds of 
MAPS, PLA Ns, SECTIONS, and other GEOGRAPHICA 
STATISTICAL ILLUSTRATIONS, on & syetens combining the 
excellence, ’ Scene —y-* durab: rability of Copper and Steel En- 
graving wil 

Having great practical peek in all branches of Engraving, 
he confi yeuta recommends his system, Enaravinc on Stone, a3 
names suitable to the requirements of the present time, as it 

















March 24.—4. ‘On the Applications of the Metals to ee Colouring 
and Qrnamentasion of Pottery and ” By 


Dr. 
March 31.—5. * 7 ‘che e Hlatory of of the Art qggtted to Ancient 


‘ottery.’ Wornum, ot 
April 7.—6. * é the Histor of the Art rn ied to Modern 
Pottery.’ By - Wornum, E: 


Specimens of the Pottery of various ages ake countzies will be 
exhibited during the Lectures. 
Tickets for pl Course at 4s. each, and fer Single Lectures at 1s. 
, tobe had at the Department of Practical Art, at Marlborough 
House, and the Semeet of Practical Geology, Jermyn-street. 
The Course of Lectures ‘On the Construction of Forms of Ani- 
——) by ‘epee Forbes, to be delivered in “April, will be duly 





ECTURES TO WORKING MEN.W— 
GOVERNMENT SCHOOL OF MINES and of SCIENCE 


a a no ToT 

he Seoond Cou al SIX LECTURES on the ELEMENTS 
of "GROLOGY, by A. AC. RAMSAY, F.R.S., will be commenced on 
MONDAY, the 2ist inst., at 8 o'clock rp... and continued on each 
succeeding "Monday at the same hour. Tickets may be obtain: 
at the Museum of Practical Geology, Jermyn-street, by Working 
Men only, daily from 10 to 5, and on Friday Evenings from 6 to 
8 P.M. haa payment of a Registration Fee of 6d, for the whole 


Cou 
To > be followed by Six Lectures on the DRRERTS of NATU- 
RAL HISTORY, by Prof, E. ey 
H. T. DE tk BECHE, Director. 


NSTRUCTION IN DRAWING AND 
Pantin. “2 aprert who has studied in the Aca- 
demies of roe an By a! be beng to attend 
SCHOOLS or r PRI VATE PU PILS in London or its Vicinity, for 
the purpose of giving Practical Instruction in the various Styles 
of bleater and Painting. Terms moderate. to R. F. C., 
27, Charrington-street, Uakley-square, St. Pancras. 





finest work at a more moderate cost and in much less 
time than wom methods of engraving. He guarantees lv to 15,000 
impressions from one stone, fully equal in Slearness and depth of 
colour to copper or steel engravin, n the common process of 
drawing on stone, it is not only difficult to make additions after 
an impression has been en off, net frequently impossible, 
without erasing the previous work; whereas in this system addi- 
a ly be made at any time, in the same way as on a copper or 
stee 
ei Seoving branches are principally carried on in this Esta- 
ishment 
ps, Plans, Charts, Sections, » ony variety, as required by 
the’ Publisher, Surveyor, an 
Geologieal and other Maps, oa ain Colours, on a superior 


Maps, on an improved and cheap principle. 


Vi ‘Mape and ta and Objects of Natural History, Geology, 

ews, eo 

peeriac in Che Chalk, i ink, an | and Engraved Plain and in Colours. 
yy and Educational 


Augustus Petermann begs to chaseve, that his Establishment 
being based on scientific foregoing Departments of 
Illustrations are cumeee with an Lt. penton of the 
respective subjects, and with the utmost care and ju nt. 

Owing to. his Scientific and Metropol itan “ connexions, whereb; 
he is in Rf rd information an: 
materials not e ‘ib! ble, orders from the 
country or an ait be executed Eee peculiar advantages to 

e es. 

‘Everything entrusted | to him will be carried out with despatch, 


9 Charing-cress, London. 














510, New Oxford-street, March 5, 1853. 
E. MUDIE’S revised LIST of SURPLUS 
e COPIES of Works withdrawn from his Library, and offered 
to Country Librarians and others at greatly redu ced Prices for 
Cash, is now ready, and will be forwarded on application. 





USIC.—A Lapy who is a perfect mistress of 
Harmony, Composition, Singing, » and the Pianoforte, and 
who has studied in the highest sch f Foreign and English 
Music, desires to employ a few a hours in TUITION in Fami- 
lies of as Terms — in b 4 ‘known ot a a 
+4 ‘erms and re —- may nowD on i = by 
etter, J., care of Messrs. Boosey, M usical Library, 28, 
Holles- on, avendish square, 


RABIC, PERSIAN, and HINDOSTANI.— 


udents desirous of being , provared for Addiscombe and 
BURCKITA ‘should it ek ones conducted by Mr. WM. 


K.A.S., pative of Syria, and long 
= in the East. He 





a his pupils in that preliminary 

tance —_ Anse — = _ pg basis for ras subse- 

quest thorough know e 0! e other two languages.—For par- 

ticular 3 pl. ~i-¥ Mr. Madden, 8, Leadenhall-street ; and Mr. Boone, 
29, New 


ROFESSOR KLAUER KLATTOWSKI, 
Author of ‘The German Manual - | *QEITMAN will 


AN on 
SATURDAY, March 12, for LADIES at 3 o'clock, and 4 
GENTLEMEN at? o'clock. — Professor KLLAUEK also proposes to 
ive a Course 0 h erman 
lor those Ladies and Gentlemen that b have made sufficient progress 
in German.—Terms 2/., payable in advance, for a Series of 16 read- 
ings.—20, South Molton-street, Grosvenor-square. 


RENTWOOD GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 

Originals Founded A.D. 1557, and bet pe pomy by Act of 

Parliament A.D. 1851, under the management of the H Master 
and Twelve Wardens. 

The Course of Instruction comprises English, French, German, 
Latin and Crock, Writing. At » Arenas and nd Mathematics, History 
and Geography, es the H oly Soriptares: 

a te are at present FOUR Ny! Lead per Annum, but 

‘ "raised 80 as not to exceed Six Pounds. This include 
School Ror matin 


| for BOARDERS is provided by the Head and 
Second Masters, who are clergymen. Brentw is 174 miles from 
London, on the Eastern Counties Railway; the School-house is 
Gost half a _ from the station. There are at present sixty 
boys in the schoo 























19, Holles-street, Gavendichoquana 

THE BEST NEW BOOKS. 
LL Ts NEW WORKS may be obtained 
rusal, in Town or Country, at BULL'S ENGLISH 
AND POuReIGN LIBRARY , and in pa ong quantity. Catalogues 
and Library wo y— +) a vem LZ 
wards, according to the number of “Volumes uired. e 
Subscription, One Guinea a year. Su ibers in the Six Guines, 
Family Class have d Volumes at a time, and Two Guineas’ worth 


of New Books gratis, to keep, at the end of the yam, when the 
surplus copies are ee ivided. poubseriptions mens at Soe ong yon 
of the year. Terms, to orders addressed ULL 


post free, 
& Co, v. Holles-street, "Gavendidhouune. 


ALMER’S FAMILY LIBRARY.—All the 
best NEW WORKS can be had immediately at this old- 
established Library by Subscribers of One Guinea per Annum. 
hi a Second-Class Subscription of 15s. Rr Anum for those 
who do met uire oe ae perusal of New Works. 
Prosped post-free on application. 
Groner J. cen ik Lamb's Conduit-street. 


ETEOROLOGY.— Neorett1 & ZAMBRA‘'S 
PATENT THERMOMETER. — Messrs, NEGRETTI & 
BRA beg to inform Scientific Gentlemen that their PATENT 
Sex TMU st THERMOMETER may now be had of the prin- 
cipal Couzens in Town and Country. te iti ro probable that inter- 
parties may endeavour to e above Invention, 
Messrs. NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA Ge to subunit the following 
—— received by them from J. GLaisuer, Esq., of the Royal OL- 
rvatory, Greenwich, who has now had the instrument in constant 
use for nearly twelve months :— 
“13, Dartmouth-terrace, Lewisham. 
“Gentlemen,—In reply to your inquiry of this day, I have no 
hesitation in pm ho the opinion expressed to you in my note 
of April the 28th, s senpoesng your pow axtnem Thermometer 3 $ 
since os time the Instrument has been ds 
by the observers of the British "Meteorclogica Koctety 
inion coincides with my own. ¢ that it is infinitely 
any in previous use.—I am, Gentlemen, your obedie nt 
AMES GLAISHER.” 








received 
whose 0} 
better t 
servan 

"Messrs, Negretti & Zambra, Opticians.” 

To be had of most Opticians, or of the Inventors and Patentecs, 
Necrett1 & Zampra, Meteorological Iustrument Makers, 1), 
Hatton-garden, London. 
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O BOOK-BUYERS.—KELLY’S LIST of 
OLD BOOKS mApon. —— the —, rpms affixed, 

on receip' 
— ay 8 tan 8, Grafton-stree street, Dublin. 





w ready, price is., or free by post for 14 stamps, 
CATALOGUE of the NEW BOOKS and 
ENGRAVINGS pabtiches faring the Year 1852, extracted 


fr 
Bind up with the "At heh im, Literary an 
up Ww e nzeum, 
and all 4to. ay Hodgson, 
Advertiser Office, 


Bent’s Lite: 
iis dabes, Paternoster-row. 





y, price 6d., with the usual allowance to the Trad 
DD ANIELLS DIVINITY CATALOGUE 
le oe! 1853, containing a Collection of Divinity, 5 Ecclesiastical 
Hi om, © chiefly Baath ; including a a at are 
d urious. as well as . number of the most vepaiee 
Modern / ps — second-hand, and clean cond — 
marked at a great red reduction from “he ——— prices ; 


o—_ of a stray Notes and — ns. t, post free, on Zoe 
t x pen ge 
a dey Cavendish-equare, London, 





Taw THOUSAND VOLUMES of MOBT 
BABE, CuRIOUs. ¥4 LUARLE and SP LE NDID BOOK 
MA v USC! in an- 
nouncing his removal from 1 Pall Mt Mall’ TO ‘His rowMEn 4 
hl ~ KING-STREET. COVENT. 
ate that TAR talogue a a VERY CHOICE a 
VALUABLE bE EC MEION « of BOOKS, the whole recently pur- 
chased at the Sale of the Libraries of the late Earl of Mountnorris, 
formerly _ Valentia, at omy S Castle, Staff h 
Thomas, Bea. of Beaute Rev. Herbert 
eminent Architect, A W. Pugin, Esq. ; H. P. Borr 
Sugema; and we ther oueets, the whole in fine condition, i in 
ppropriate an THIS CATALOGUE, WIT 
THE SUCCEEDING 6 ON ES oy OR THIS YEAR. — be Nu, 
ed to any Gentleman inclosing twelve postage stam’ 
J coeph Lilly, 19, King-street, Covent-garden, Taio. 


VERY MAN HIS OWN ENGRAVER; 
or, a New, Cheap, and Simple Process, by which to produce 
from a Substitute, and ae to any extent, either Portraits, 
Names on Cards, Drawings, 9ps, &e.: the Proofs of which wi 
be oT to Copperplate Engrav y= 
This invalnaale and profitable Art will be taught to Ladies and 
Gentlemen, by printed instructions, with ease and certainty, in 
one ae Lesson, upon receipt of Fourteen Postage a lg addressed 





to . B. CLEVELAND, 15, Western Cottages, Br 
To MEMBERS <. LEARNED SOCIETIES, 


AU RS, &c. 
ASHBEE A DANGERFIELD, 
Lithographers, Draughtsmen, and Printers, 
18, BROAD-COURT, LONG-ACRE. 

A.& D. tfully beg to that they devote hpestiouler 

attention to the execution of Ancient and Modern Face- 
, ane Asteqeae Letters, Deeds, Charters, Title-pages, En- 

ts, &c., which they produce from any description 

of e pun es, with oy utmost fidelity and exactness, also without the 


“- test inj jury to the originals. 
rposes to which Se Ly of woop Dra y is 
w- 








mong th: e many Lege as = 
a ma: 8 

Pp yt Architect: are — ne Views. 
Pertraite from Life or copies "thiuminated 3 iss Monumental 
B Decorations, Stained G 


Windows, Maps, Ph Dia- 
a, ke. . and every variety of I trations requisite for 
= and Artistic Publications. 
tt other | Serene of Lithography and Printing executed 


cien- 


Samaumeanie ‘Offices, 18, Broad-court, Long-acre, London. 


OSS’S PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT and 

LANDSCAPE LESERS, —These Lenses give correct defi- 

nition at the centre and margin of the picture, and have their 
visual and chemical acting foci coincident. 


Great Exhibition Jurors’ Report, p. 274. 

“Mr. Ross prepares lenses for Portraiture having the greatest 
a yet ooteest, , by procuring the coincidence of the chemi- 
cal actinic and visual rays. The spherical aberration is also very 

carefully correc’ ncils.” 
r. Ross has exhibited the best Camera in the Exhibition. It 
‘ furnished with a double achromatic object-lens, about 3 inches 
cae aoe the ete is no stop, the field is flat, and the image very 

up e ed 


A. Ross, ry talogues gent upon applica High Holborn. 
To PHOTOGRAPHERS.—Pure CuHemicals, 


and EVERY BEQUMtrE for the Practice of PHOTO- 
GRAPHY according to 





, both in the central and oblique 








the ng yo of Hunt, Le Grey, 











Brébisson, and other Writers, may be o es. of ——_ 
BOLTON, of Pure C 
other purposes.— Lists may be had on Soles. 
146, Hotpory Bars. 
EW IODIZED COLLODION: INSTAN- 


TANEOUS PICTURES.—J. B. = OCKIN & CO., 289, 
Strand, invite the attention of Photographers to their NEW ‘COL: 
LODION, which produces pictures ina tion of a second. Price 
9d. per oz. Keeps infinitely better than any other, and may 
iodized to produce any required degree of sensitiveness.—Cameras 
= developing in the open ey eo a of all i 

for Photography and the Daguerreotype Art.— Pure Che’ 


HOTOGRAPHY.—The XYLO-IODIDE of 
SILVER, prepared solely by R. W. THOMAS, has now 
obtained a European fame. It supersedes the use of all "other pre- 
parations of Collodion. Witness the eece re mial :— 





22, Regent-street. 
“ Dear Sir,—In answer to your inquiry of ‘this’ morning, I have 
~ ha in , ae ng that your preparation of b Myr on is in 


ter and more sensitive than all the advertise 
Pom tether which wd my professional p' A are quite 
useless when compared 


And t remain, | Dear S 


1 ours ‘aithfully, 
“To = BY vg a. “N. HenNeMAN.” 
Aug. 30 
Mr. R. W. hemes most earnestly to caution Photographers 
against purchasing eo chemical we which are now too fre- 
quently bold at very low prices. It is to this cause nearly always 
that their labo 


ors aay — te DUR, with success. for this Axt, 
emicals 0: oneie part repared for this 
RW. Thomas, Che 


of tography. 10. Pall Mott 

N.B me of Mr. T.’s Saati: Xylo-Iodide of Silver, is 
0 prevent imposition, each 
bel, bearing the maker’s signature. 


emist and Professor 


made use of — unprincipled persons. T 
bottle is stamped with a red 


Just published, price 1s. ; free by post 
HE WAXED PAPER PHO" STOGRAPHIC 
=» , ROCESS. of << GSUEAVE LE GREY. New Edition. Trans- 


Seatte i the United Rientets | or Voigtlander & Son’s 
celeb: Lenses for Portraits and 

General Dept for Turner's, Whatecant s, Mg Frére’s, La 
Croix’s, and other bapene yo Papers. ure Photographic Che- 
micals. Instructions and Specimens in every Branch of the Art. 
Georce Knicut & Sons, Foster-lane, London. 


ONDERFUL DISCOVERY.—Portraits, 

tose on" when on Glass by the Sun’s Rays. By this new 
Process, an ce, in a few seconds, vs a j nenm 
expense. ‘ray, life-like ike Bortraits of their Friends required to 
Views, Buildings, &c. No knowledge of Drawing be to 
produce these wondrous works of Art and Beauty. 
structions, containing full particulars for practising this hi 
ing Art —_ 7 and certainty, forwarded on reseipt of Fifteen 


Post 
Cidicas W. Wa. Lane, Photographer, 3, Market-street, Brighton. 


HOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES.—A Selection 
of the above beautiful Productions may be seen at BLAND 
& LONG'S, 153. ae ey where may also be procured Appa- 
ries of every Description, and pure Chemicals for the practice of 
a ay | in all its Branches. 
Calotype, Di 








CMar. 5, "58 


ESTORATION af the WELLIN GTON 
-_—— 
The Comm: nthe WEE satighed tre e Report 
persone, that the WELLINGTON rt Pes on on sufficiently 
suffered to require its being pulled down, they have decided m4 
Repair the existing fabric to heighten it'to its due Proportion: 
Hy —— a it as an Obelisk, and to improve the proportions - | 
e 


.—* That Srshitesto be Snctied, to furnish the Com- 
cations for 
celal to the ts. = {ius My 
sarees KINGLAKE, Esq., Taunton, by the cue of M 
nex 
= The Committee beg to offer the sum of Ten P 
mium for the Plan approved.” wants 6 
roceedings be 


“a LK these p advertised in ‘The Builder, ang 
e 

The Co Mnmittee Comm Oe that 4 Getewns i ready 
received fall short hai the sum ni To ny reesk 


of the Pillar; and it is earnestly hore ho} that | the Laud Own Ow 
the West of England, and of the oped ty of Som aa 
cular, will contribute towards the accomp! ent me think 
undertaking. 

Taunton, 2th February, 1853. 


EONARD & CO., BOOK 
TRADE SALE AUCTIONEERS, BOSTON, U8. 
place semi-ann 








a 


GPECTACLES and EYE-GLASSES adapted to 
su’ fae condition of near an ni! y means 0 
it iti f d distant sight b f 
SMEE’S Meree. which carainn someretelt the — 
focal , A, of the Glasses Ly pass 
ing any iniusy to the Sight. Clergy’ men, Barristers, an Public 
Speakers will find great convenience in the use of Pantoscopic 
Specrac.es, as they enable the wearer to —_ through them at 
near pi ctiosts, 20 and over them at those at a distan 
PES of all kinds and of the best “construction, com- 
“seh eer with a large and clear field of view. 
SES, with improved Compensating Adjustments. 
ann & Lone, Opticians, Mathematical, Philosop: |, and 
Chemical Instrument Makers, 153, Fl eet-street, London. 


INE-ART MANUFACTURE.~— ELkinoTon 

& Co. respectfully solicit the attention of the Nobility, 
Gentry, Amateurs, Artists, and others interested in the advance- 
ment of British Art-Manufacture, to their increasing Collections 
of Statuettes, Vases, &c. published exclusively by them in Bronze, 
prey and Gold, from the Antique and select Works of Modern 


Also’ to their Artistic and Depentive Plate, calculated for the 
Table, Sideboard, Library, Boudoir. 

hese productions rere Yo ~ the late Great Exhibition 

by an award of a a Medal, and may be obtained at either 











of the Establishm. 
22, RBGANS-OTREDT 
te MOORGATE STREET, | LONDON. 


NEWHALL-STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


REEHOLDS ror Au CLAssEs IN ALL ous. 
TIES.—THE CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY 
Norro.k-street, Strand.— The Fifth ——- within vive 

Months has just been made ag Wood Green, Tottenham. 

Persons d of ts on this ‘iggible Hatete 
may insure the result, by — FR 2 SHARES IN PULL AT ONCE; 
and all = join, by cannes ~' the first month’s Subscription 
oPiscek: wah potthtonte Is piyohemtaaen: th pac Dra Lom 
of March, wi i e in the advan’ eo e ic l 
or Ri Wohin’ of Chote omits ind the +. aot +} 
-stree! 


Freemasons’ Tavern, G 
17th, at 3 o’clock, Viscount t ‘ANELA iin the ot z, Setan She 
SECOND QUARTERLY MEETING. of the CONS. 
LAND IETY. The Wood Green property is situated mid- 
way, and near three Stations on the Great Northern and_Eastern 
Counties Railroads, and at Rang easy distance from Hornsey, 
Southgate, Enfield, Bence, ® 
HAKLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, 
Secretary. 


PyANcHeastTes . 








peor be March the 


WELLINGTON 





Town Hat a March Ist, 1853. 
The Committee of the Subscribers to the Ww ELLINGTON ME- 
MORIAL in Manchester request the 
who may be desirous of entering into com etition. toe the execu 
tion of this Public Monument, to the fo lowing on 





aguerreotype, and Glass Pictures for the Stereoscope. ent Boston Book Trade S: mally 
Beane © & Lone, Optic cians, Philosophical and Ph y ee s take place § tothe regulat Weeki 
t Makers, and Operative Chemists, 153, Fleet-street, Sales of Books or Literary Property, Engra Painti &c., 








Sales by Auction. 


Ornamental Furniture, Bronzes, Marbles, China, §c. 


Y MESSRS. aes & MANSON at their 


Great Room, 8. James’s-squa TUES- 
DAY, March 15, at: yon a VALUABLE "ASSEM. 
BLAGE of ORNAM ENTAL vent ‘URE, comprising Cabi 
Tables and Pedestals Margqueterie, Italian, an 
French Bronzes—C: de! ts of Ormolu—a 





beautiful Marble See of 2 a + and a Dancing aa al of 
of Antique Mosaic from $ erculaneum and a very fine Mosaic pre- 
sented by Pope Grego aN to Sir a Thomason— Orient 
Dresden and Sevres lain—French Clocks and Torchéres— 
Two beautiful Snuff- bores. set with brilliants, presented by Sultan 
Mahmoud II. and King Charles XIV. of Sweeden, to Sir Edward 
Thomason—a Brilliant Rin ng. Fini by William IIL. of Prussia; 
and other objects of Art an 

ay be viewed two day ng, and Catal had. 

Six Days’ 











Valuable Books, Kentish Deeds as Documents. 


Sale. 

pis 3 & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 
rary Pro ry will ot by ayorsem. a their Great 
Room, ~ Piocadill y, on WEDNESDAY, M and five fol- 
owing da; sree ted, a LARGE ‘COLLECTION of IN- 
} tee a Gand 7 bsE L BOOKS, comprising the works of 
Stan: Authors in a st departments ¢ literature, the works of 
the = i Theologians, Historians, Pvets, Greek and Latin Classics, 
Books of Prints, numerous Works ae of the Topograph: 
of the » 4. of Kent, a La lection of Kentish Deeds Tad 
wy from an early cao having interesting auto- 


tel oes wil be sent on application (if in the country, on re- 
x stamps). 


— Birds’ Eggs, Minerals, Insects, and Miscellanies. 
R. J. G. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


ay Great Room, 88, King-street, Covent- aren, «8 
arch a at 12 for 1 ofslock a COLLECTION “it 
BIRDS Yaar by BR. LLO D, Esq.. and comprising 
nearly all the on British Fn aay ae ree and new Mineral 
Cabinet of 16 drawers of British Insects, Boxes of Butterflies an 
Moths, and Miscellaneous articles. 


May be viewed the day prior, and Catalogues had. 
Important Modern London printed Books, consigned from 
‘ew York, 


N 
R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL at his House, 
125, Fleet-street, on SATURDAY, the 12th of March, Quan- 
tities of the andes Dicom important ‘and Valuable MODERN 
BOOKS—10 Brande’s of Science, Literature, and Art 
owden Clarke’s Concordance to 
Sh akspere — 4 Grote’s Grecee, 10 vols.—18 Jameson's Sacred and 














which the Committee have determined, viz. : 


1, That the names of all proposed competitors shall be sent in 
(addressed to the Chairman of the Committee) not later than 
the 3ist of March instant; and that every —— signifying 
such intention shall be 
either to works already executed or to some ‘approved autho- 

rity, as shall be satisfactory to the Committee. All such 
— will be considered as strictly confidential, and will be 
desi ye in case the references are not deemed satisfacto: 

2. That a Artists where names — Low been @ 





pproved of 
be to send in a m vdel or mod <y 
feet eae wo) of their proposed Lg within three 
months after the said 3ist day of March, together with the 
name of the Artist, and an approximate estimate of the total 
expense to be incurred, stated in separate items, for the 
Statue and Pedestal, inclusive of carriage, but exclusive of 
the cost of and preparation mS thes: 

3, That each Artist shall be a’ liberty to 0 suggest an design for a 
Statue of the Duke, either on horseback or on foot, which he 
May judge most suitable, and Miele to full the general in- 
tentions of the Committee; and each model shall be 
—< on a scale of two inches to afoot of the proposed 


4. That the Statue sh ll be in br a 
fwd podey ent ne in bronze, and in no case shall the 


5. That the Committee do not bind themselves to give the com- 
mission = i f Statue to the Artist whose design shall be 
declared to be the best ; but in that case a prize of 200 guineas 
ponent be awarded and the model will remain the exclusive 
propert of the Artist who contributed it. 

6. That the Judges of the models will be the Right Honble. the 

Gest AM pan moe the Right Rev. the Lord Lm of Man- 
chester, an 
7. That such ae shall, | prior to the, decision of the Judges, 
—_ to the i sepect of the C eee aay Ew the 

for the adjudi 
the Some of each competitor shall be: withheld ye every 
2s deen aA nee Chairman of the Committee and the Judges 

ve mention 
8 That nts Committee will bear the cost of carriage of the models 


9, That in the event of the tit: 
commission for the execution of the werk, he will he reauired 




















to enter intoa includi; 
particular, except the fe: as above mentioned, at su ‘price 
as shal] then be 


N.B.—All sc . o addressed to the Mayor of ior 
chester, as Chairman of the Committee, at the Town Hall, M 








chester. THOS. WORTHINGTON, (King-street,) Hon. Sec. 





30 Johnston's Dictionary of Geography—-15 Lat 
4 Loudon’s Gardening—4 Loudon’s 


‘ssays—16 Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient 

of Natio Dictionary, 2 vols. — 45 

M‘Culloch’s Smith's Wealth os .ations—23 pp a 's History of 

's Poetical and Prose Works—8 

ry of Rome, 3 vols.—4 Smith's Dic 

man Antiquities—43 Smith's Dic 

tionary Roman Biography and Mythology, 3 vols- 

18 Waverley Novels new octavo pation: First, 6 vols. ~ Web- 
ster’s E Econ omy—all New in Cloth. 


The ative id Stock of Magnificent Engravings pub- 
lished by Mr. ALDERMAN MOON, (who is retiring 
from business). + 


Stra they hare & BARRETT beg to announce 
that they have ye instructions to SELL by AUCTION, 
their Kooms, 22, Fleet-street, oneiy in the month, of April, in 
Tots, ae whole remaining Stock of Choice Artists’ and other 
nt Impressions of the VALU ABLE ONGRAVINGS 
pabiised by 3 by Mr. Alderman Moon, which ome most of the 
mportant productions that have been issued during the last 
twenty renee and are not only choice as works of Art (embracing 
as they do the names of the moot iilustrious omene the = 
and engravers of the present day), but valuable as em 0 








rials dep the principal important events that have occurred 
during the preset rei ot There wil also, be found some of oe 
jus, e 


nest specim of Landseer’s most 
faithful soxtentin ofthe Royal Family and nearly all the ecelebrated 
productions of Doo, Robinson, pod Pye, Goodall, & ome, an 


Hn the best British en; m the paintin, ey 
Lawrence, Wilkie, Fe eee Turner, Collins, Newton, Uwins, 


Leslie, Herbert, Chalon, Hardi 
of our most re ular and -y ore artists. None of the 


& 
e 
a 
@ 


was pub! 
fast, that pear, 
a lines with Mr. arent name ; as previously to 


he plates Mr. Moon’s name was erased, 
aed Ba will bear the name of Mr. Boys. This Collection is 
confidently recommended to the public as affording & rare re 
tunity of procuring the best and purest = - f these value’ 
blications, and one which can never again tof 
Catalogues are preparing and will be enol: free on receipt ¢ 
12 postage stamps, 
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MR. LAYARD’S NEW WORK ON NINEVEH 
AND BABYLON 


IS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED NATURAL HISTORY. 
In One Volume, price 8s. 6d., cloth gilt, 


WOOD’S NATURAL HISTORY. 


Illustrated with upwards of 450 Engravings, expressly designed for this Work by WILLIAM HARVEY, and Engraved 
in the first style by the Brothers DALZIEL, and printed on Tinted Paper. 


GeorcEe Rovutitepce & Co. 2, Farringdon-street. 





MR. M‘FARLANE’S BRITISH INDIA. 
In One Volume, post 8vo., PRICE 7s. cloth lettered, 


BRITISH INDIA, BY CHARLES M'FARLANE. 


FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


“ A book which will be to Indian History what Keightley’s Outlines are to General History ; it is clever and vigorously 
written."—Daily News. 


London: George Rovutitepce & Co. 2, Farringdon-street. 





Now ready, price One Shilling, the First Number of 


HANDLEY CROSS; OR, MR. JORROCKS'S HUNT. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘ Mr. SPONGE’S TOUR.’ 
Illustrated with Coloured Plates and numerous Woodcuts by JOHN LEECH, uniformly with ‘Sponge’s Tour.’ 
Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 





On the 7th instant will be published, price 5s. 6d. in cloth, 
THE SIXTH VOLUME OF 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS: 


A Weekly Journal. Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


Designed for the instruction and amusement of all classes of readers, and to assist in the discussion of the social questions 
of the time. 


*,* Volumes I, to V., price 5s. 6d. each, in cloth boards, may be had by order of any Bookseller or Newsvender. 
Office, 16, Wellington-street North. 


PR ECIO=S A: 
A Tale. 


“ A bridgeless chasm seems to stand between us and the unexplored world of feeling. There are many faults in 
‘Preciosa,’ but we do not hesitate to say that there are many ges in it which, for the power of transporting the 
reader across this intervening depth, and of clothing in an intelligible form the dim creations of passionate imagination, 
have scarcely.a rival in English prose.”— Morning Chronicle. " 

“ Marked by qualities which we are t d to iate with the maturity of a writer's powers.”—Guardian. 

“Exquisitely beautiful writing..........It is Petrarch and Laura over again, and the numerous quotations from the 
Italian interspersed, together with images suggested by the passionate melodies of the great composers, pretty clearly 
indicate the burthen which runs like a rich refrain throughout......Of its execution we have the right to speak in terms 
of unqualified praise.”— Weekly Dispatch, 


London: Jonn Capmany, 142, Strand. 











SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON’S NEW WORK. 


M Y NOV E L, 
Dy Pisistratus Carton; 
Or, VARIETIES IN ENGLISH LIFE. 


4 vols. post 8vo, 42s. 
Morning Chronicle. 





. “We shall much mistake, and be in no small degree surprised, if these ‘ Varieties of English Life’ do not secure for 
>ir Bulwer Lytton an audience in quarters where the smartest satirist or the most startling romancer seldom penetrates, 
aud is usually less than welcome. We need hardly add, that we give it what we are not always able to give as regards 


the works of modern novelists—our unqualified commendation to the English fireside and the English family circle.” 
Athenzeum. 


“My Novel’ is a work of art, as distinguished from a work of accident—a work of thought, and as such engaging 

inating pation of analysis—a 
Work full of shrewd sayings, and containing some sayings deep as well as shrewd—a work full of individual views con- 
ig the questions of the day—a work, finally, possessing scenes and combinations, lacking which a novel is no novel, 





to the thinker—a work of characters, tt whose reality we must engage in the fi in 


cernin 


but a treatise, an extravaganza, a poem, or a pamphlet, as may be.” 


Wuu1am Buiackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


N ESSRS. J. & R. M‘CRACKEN, Forgan 

Acents, and Acrnts to the Rovat Acapemy, No.7, Old 
Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility, Gentry, and Artists, that they 

t receive Consi ts of Objects of Fine Arts, . 
&c.,from all parts of the Continent, for ¢ earing through the Custom 
House, &c. ; and that they undertake the shipment of effects to all 
parts of the world, Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and 
every information, may be had on application at their Office, as 
above. Also, in Paris, of M. M. Cuenv, No. 28, Rue Croix des 
Petits Champs (established upwards of fifty years), Packer and 
Custom-H ouse Agent to the French Court and to the Musée Royal, 


ATENT DIURNAL or DAYLIGHT 
REFLECTOR.—Rewarded at the Great Exhibition. 
Mons. Trovrrav, Proprietor, Inventor and Patentee of the 
above-named article, which is now becoming in general use for the 
diffusion of light in all places not p ing a suffici ity 
of that indispensable auxiliary, begs to inform the Public in 
general that in consequence of his having, for most ial reasons, 
withdrawn his sole agency from M. Chappuis, he has himself now 

tablished his M: factory at the under-mentioned 
where all orders will be most carefully and immediately attend 
to, and at prices which for cheapness have not hitherto been at- 
tained ; at the same time no pains being spared to merit a conti- 
nuance of encouragement from the Public, by whom he has bee 
80 generously supported, and for which he begs to offer his most 
sincere thanks. 
Samples and effects of this DAYLIGHT REFLECTOR may be 
seen at any moment, which, from their high finish, durability, and 
cheapness, will not fail to meet with groeral approbation. 

anufactory and Warehouse, 22, Middle-row, High Holborn. 

















Just published, 
J OURNAL of the STATISTICAL SOCIETY 
of LONDON, 

Vol. XVI. Parti. Price 2s. 6d. 

Contents. 

1. Income and Property Tax, by Mr. Farr. 
2. History and Consumption of Tobacco. 
3. Relation of Price of Wheat to Revenue. 
Statistics of Deafaod Dumb in Ireland. 
5. Steam-boat Building on the Clyde. 
Railway Accidents— Marriages, Births, and Deaths—Emigration 
— Mortality of Metropolis — Meteorological Table— Re 


Average Prices of Corn, Consols, &c.—Corn Imported—Fluctu- 
eat in Smith- 


ations in Stocks and Shares—Average Prices of 
field—Currency Returns, &c. 
London: John W. Parker & Son, 445, West Strand. 
Second Edition, price 1s. a 
T. DUNSTAN and the DEVIL, the true 
Legend, showing how the Horse-shoe came to be a charm 
pa see itchcraft. With George Cruikshank’s inimitable Illus- 
rations, 
“ Worthy of Thomas Ingoldsby lui-méme.”— Literary Gazette. 
D. Bogue, 86, Fleet-street ; and all Booksellers. 
Lately published, price 5s. 
GENERAL HISTORY of ANIMALCULES. 
Tilustrated with 500 Magnified Figures. By ANDREW 
PRITCHARD, Esq., Author of the ‘ Microscopic Illustrations,” 
&e. London : Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, 
Just published, with 24 Plates, pp. 720, price 21s. 
HISTORY of INFUSORIAL ANIMAL- 
CULBS, Living and Fossil; with Abstracts of the System 
of Ehrenberg, Dupe jin, Siebold, and others, and Descriptions of 
all the Species. By ANDREW PRITCHARD, Esq. M.B.L 
London ; Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 

Just published, in 1 vol. NST price 5a. 
MISCELLAN EOUS TRANSLATIONS from 
METASTASIO and LAMARTINE. 

By J.8. MOORAT. 

London: Burns & Lambert, 17, Portman-street. 

Now ready, with 40 richly Coloured Plates, éto. 848. 

AXON OBSEQUIES, Illustrated by Orna- 

ments and Weapons discovered in a Cemetery near Little 

Wilbraham, Cambridgeshire, in 1851. By Hon. R.C. NEVILLE. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. es 


> 


























This day, Seventh and Cheaper Edition, revised and considerably 
enlarged, with several ditional Chapters and Woodcuts. 
Feap. 8vo. 78. 6d. 7 

HILOSOPHY in SPORT, made SCIENCE 

in EARNEST: being an attempt to implant in the young 

mind the First Principles of Natural Philosophy by the aid of the 
popular toys and sports of youth, : 

“ We know of no other book which so charmingly blends amuse- 
ment with instruction. No juvenile book has been published in our 
time more entitled to praise.”— Examiner. 

Jobn Murray, Albemarle-street. 


This day, with Two Plans, 8vo. 38. 
HIRD EDITION of MR. FERGUSSON on 
the PEKIL of PORTSMOUTH. With a new Preface and 


4 
—— John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
MURRAY’S RAILWAY READING. 








This day, feap. 8vo. 18. 
HE FALL of JERUSALEM. By the Very 
Rey, H. H. MILMAN, D.D., Dean of St. Paul's. Forming 
the new Volume of *‘ Murray's Kailway Reading. 
Volumes already Published— 
JOAN OF ARC. By Lorp Manoy, 
HALLAM’S LITERARY ESSAYS AND CHARACTERS. 
LIFE OF THEODORE HOOK. 
THE EMIGRANT. Bry Six F. B. Heap, 
LORD ELLESMERE'’S DISCOURSE ON WELLINGTON 
MUSIC, AND DRESS. By a Lapy. 
LAYARD'S POPULAR ACCOUNT OF NINEVEH. 
BEES AND FLOWERS. 
LORD MAHON’S * FORTY-FIVE. 
ESSAYS FROM ‘THE TIMES, 
GIFFARD'S DEEDS OF NAVAL DARING. 
THE ART OF DINING. eo 
OLIPHANT'S JOURNEY TO NEPAUL. ,~ 
To be followed by—<,, / 
LOCKHART'S SPANISH BALLADS, \ 
LIFE OF LORD BACON. By Lorn Caspiety, 
BEAUTIES OF BYRON—Porrry aNp@pose. 


John Murray, Albemarle-gfje 


And to be obtained at all Booksellers Stations. 
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STANDARD SCHOOL-BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


SIMMS & MINTYRE, 


PATERNOSTER-ROW, London; and DoNEGALL- 
STREET, Belfast. 


——@— 


1. A 7 TREATISE on ARITHMETIC, in 

HEORY and PR ACTICR, Thirty-third Edition. 

LA. ws late JAMES THOMSON, Esq. L Wg yl — the- 
cs in the University of Glasgow. Price de, 6d. 12mo, roan. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
2. A KEY to the ARITHMETIC, adapted 


to the present Edition. Price 5s. 12mo, roan. 


3 A N INTRODUCTION to MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY, with an OUTLINE of ASTRO- 
NOMY. Twenty-second Edition. Price 3s. 6d, 12mo. roan. 


4, A N INTRODUCTION to the DIFFER- 
ENTIAL and INTEGRAL CALCULUS. Second 
Edition. Price 5s. 6d. 12mo. cloth. 


5. LEMENTS of PLANE and SPHER- 

L TRIGONOMETRY, with the First Principles 

g a ALAC GEOMETRY. Fourth Edition Price 4s. 
ot! 


6. 1 Dyce ELEMENTS (the First Six 

d the Eleventh and Twelfth Books), with the ELE- 

maf of PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. _ Seventh Edition. 

Price 58. 12mo. cloth; or in Two Parts, the First at 3s. and the 
Second at 2s. 6d. 

Dr. Tuomson’s Anitumetic has been m odepted by the Committee 
of the Privy Council o Education, by the National Board of Edu- 
cation in Ireland, and by the Church Education Society for Ire- 
Jand. His Evcuip is also adopted by the Board of Education in 
Ireland, and his works generally are used in the Belfast Ro al 
Academical Institution ; Normal College, Brecon ; Collegiate 
stitution, Liverpool ; High Sch ool, Glasgow ; the Homerton Tnde- 
pendent College ; and many other Public Seminaries, 


7. A N ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 

especially adapted for use with Dr. Tuomson's ‘ IntRo- 

DUCTION TO GEOGRAPHY. New Edition, containing 26 Coloured 
Maps, with an Index. Price 8a royal 4to. half bound. 


8. TREATISE on MENTAL ARITH- 


intended of 08, a Companion to Dr, Taomson’s 
tig ON ARITHMETIC.’ 


METIC, 
of the Mathematical and Marcanfite School tis ths 





Head 

Royal Belfast Second Edition. ‘Dice 
2s. 6d. 12mo. clot th. 

9. a INTRODUCTION to ALGEBRA 


¢ SOLUTION of NUMERICAL EQUA- 
TIONS; with ful Explavations 4 the a cory. m6 agmtrons 
Examples for Exercise. By J R. YOU UN Prof Ry of 
Mathematics in the Roy: d Belfast. Price 
3s. 6d. 12mo. cloth. 


10. ANSWERS to the QUESTIONS in the 
above. Price 6d. 12mo. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


11, N_ INTRODUCTORY TREATISE on 


MEREU. RATION, in THEORY and PRACTICE. 
Price 4s. 12mo, clot! 








12, ODERN GEOGRAPHY SIMPLI- 

FIED ; to which are appended, Brief Notes of Euro- 
= Discovery, with Sketches of the Ruins of Ancient Cities. 
md Edition. Price 28. 12mo. cloth. 


13. HE FIRST BOOK of LESSONS in 
- soun' 1 PeMier ey in Qype my 
y rofessor 0: ture in 
College, Belfast. Seventh Edition, Price 966d amo clothe 
This work has been approved of by the Commissioners of Edu- 
cation in I selena. and is now used as a Text-book in their Agri- 
cultural Schools, 


14, HE ELOCUTIONIST. By JAMES 


A caincigh at Ba ae a Se 
on. 0 in Prose ai 
Price 38, 6d, 12mo. roan. 7 . —_ 





15. Furst STEPS to ZOOLOGY, profusely 


Illustrated. Intended for Juvenile Readers. By RO- 
BERT PATTERSON, Vice-President of the Belfast Natural 
istory and Philosophical Society. Second Edition. Price 3s. 


square l2mo. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


16. N INTRODUCTION to ZOOLOGY, 
: ‘or the Use of Schools. With ppwerds of 330 Ilustra- 
tions. Roel Edition. Price 6s. 12mo. ¢ 


17. dee SHEETS, exhibiting a Tabular View 
Sheet I he Classification iter in the preceding Works. 


INVERTEDRAT 
BATE ANIMALS. Price ta: exch. ae oe eo 


Mr. Patterson's ‘Intropvcrion’ is adopted by the Committee 
of the Privy Council on Education - -in England and the National 
Board of Education in Ireland, and is used in the Royal Military 
Asylum Schools, Chelsea; the Royal Hospital Schools, Greenwich; 
the Agricultural School, Cirencester; the High School, Glasgow : 
and the ‘ First Srers’ and *Sneers” are extensively used in the 
Schools of the National Board of Education in Ireland. 








NOVELS OF THE SEASON. 


—@—— 


I. 
VILLETTE. BY CURRER BELL. 
Author of ‘Jane Eyre,’ ‘Sutruey,’ &c. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. price 17. 11s. 6d. 


“ This book would have made Currer Bell famous shad she not 
been already. It retrieves all the ground she lost in ‘Shirley, 
-* it will the best wider circle of readers than ‘Jane Eyre,’ or 
it has all th t wer of Lap remarkable book. here is 
throughout a charm of ich is deli $ 

huess in observation, freshness 4 feeling, freshness in expres- 
sion.”—Literary Gazette. 

“This novel amply sustains the fame of the author of *Jane 
Eyre’ and ‘ Shirley’ as an original and powerful writer. * Villette’ 
is a most admirably written novel—every where original, every- 
where shrewd, and at heart everywhere kindly.”—Exzaminer. 

“The tale is one of the affections, and remarkable as a picture of 
manners, A burning heart glows throughout it, ane one bril- 
liantly distinct character keeps it alive.”—Atheneum, 

,“ Of interesting scenes and well-drawn chasteters there is 

e ters are various, happil conceived, | and 
some of them painted with a truth of detail rarely ourpet 








Il. 


AMABEL; 
Or, THE VICTORY OF LOVE. 


By MARY ELIZABETH WORMELEY. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. price 12. 11s. 6d. 


“ This fiction displays ability of a high kind. Miss Wormeley 
has knowledge of society and much skill in depicting its persons 
and salient features, with the penetration to pierce below the sur- 

5 e characters are well conceived and sustained; many 
parts possess considerable and Hh euteness, and “the composition 
is buoyant and animated.”—Specta 

“This story embodies four on hases of a woman's life, of 
which love is the active element. It is remarkable for the in- 
tensity of the sentiment it embodies, for vigorous and polished 
diction, great range of scene and character, and the originality and 
gnerey of of ns, Rimes persons; who are drawn by a master 


“An alae Seti story, related in a style at once 
simple, polished, and eloquent. To enforce the moral that love— 
the passion, bas the princi Ay into our duties works 
ite own reward, urpose of this pathetic and deeply siectiog 
tale; and that mess is ae exemplified throughout th 
chequered career of the heroine.”. 


III. 


THE SCHOOL FOR DREAMERS. 
By T. GWYNNE, 
Author of ‘ The School for Fathers.’ 


1 vol. crown 8vo. price 10s, 6d. 


“The master-limner of the follies of mankind, the author of 
‘The School for Fathers,’ has produced another tale to the full as 
attractive as the former, ands abounding with traits of onaniaine 
humour and sallies of sparkling wit. ‘The book is, what few books 
are, a rich treat.”—John Bull, 

“* The School for Dreamers’ may be credited with life, humour, 
and vigour. There isaspirit of enjoyment in Mr. Gwynne’s de- 
scriptions which indicates a genial temperament, as well as a 
shrewd eye. thenceum. 


“ A story which inculcates a sound and sensible moral in a man- 
ner equally delightful and effective. The style is fresh, fragrant, 
and vigorous ; the characters are strongly marked, and iy inci- 
dents interwoven with skill and ingenuity.”"—Morning P. 


Iv. 


ESMOND. 


By W. M. THACKERAY, 
Author of ‘ Penpgnnis,’ ‘Vanity Farr,’ &c. 


Second Edition. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. price 1U. 11s. 6d. 


“A second edition of ‘Esmond’ within a few weeks of the 
issue of the first, Ca si yo for Mr. Thackeray's growing 
popularity.. eray has selected for his hero a ver 
noble type of the vk softening into the man of the eighteen 
century ; and for his heroine one of the sw women that ever 
breathed from canvas or from k since 7 ¥ ted and 
Shakspeare wrote, *Esmond’ will, we think, igher as a 
work of art than * Vanity Fair’ or ‘ Pendennis, b fd , the cha- 
racters are of a higher type, and drawn with greater finish, and 
the book is more of a complete whole. The style is manly. , clear, lear, 
terse, and vigorous, ones every mood — pathetic, grave, or 
eeneeatse—e8 the writer.”— Spectator. 


“Once more we feet that we have before us a masculine and 
thorough English writer, uniting the power of subtle analysis 
with a strong volition and a moving 
which has gained in richness and bermeny, His pathos is now 
sweeter,—less jarred inst by angry sarcasm, but perhaps 
scarcely so powerful. * Esmond’ must be read, not for its charac- 
ters, but for its romantic though improbable plot, its spirited 
froupine, pond its many thrilling utterances of the anguish of the 

uman Having reached the middle of the first volume, 
* forward’ will be the wish of every reader of this highly- wrought 
work.”—Atheneum, 








London; Smirn, Exper & Co, 65, Cornhill. 





ARCHITECTURAL WORKS, 


BRANDON'S ANALYSIS of GOTHIC 

ARCHITECTURE. Illustrated bya series of upwards of 
700 Examples of Doerweys, ey &c. ; accompanied with Re 
marks on the several Details Ecclesiastical edifice. 2 large 
vols. royal 4to. 5t. 5s. 


BRANDON’S OPEN TIMBER 
ROOFS of the MIDDLE AGES. Illustrated by P. erspective 

and un bonne of some of the best bog a of Church 

Roofs; with Descriptive Letter-press. Royal 4to. 31. 32. 


BRANDON'S PARISH CHURCHES. 
Perspective Views of English Bosesinstion} Structures; 

accompanied by Plans wn toa uniform scale, and Letter-presg 

Descriptions. 2 vols. imperial 8vo. containing 160 Plates, 2/. 28, 


BLOXAMS PRINCIPLES of GOTHIC 

ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE. With an Expla- 
nation of Technical Terms. Ninth Edition, enlarged. With 
260 Woodcuts. 6s. cloth. 


STUART’S ANTIQUITIES of 


ne. ont Go Pe yy = - With 
accurately reduce ‘om wor t 
Age ty ae = m2 e great work o: uart and 





WORKS ON DRAWING AND 
PAINTING. 


HARDING'S LESSONS on ART: 


mplete Course of Instruction ; with Examples for th 
tice. Pr = 4to, 258. cloth ; or in separate Numbers, 21s. 


HARDING'S LESSONS on TREES, 


Progressive Raains with Practical Instructi 
Supe de 25s, cloth ; or in separate N umbers, 21. ee 


HARDING'S ELEMENTARY ART; 


or, the Use of the Lead vocated and E lained.. 
With numerous Plates. Third re Imperial 4to. 428. ‘a. 


BURNETS LANDSCAPE PAINTING 


a reer of ke ee WP Be St Esse 
and Practice of the 4 consis 
from the several Schools. 4to. 2la. c — - 


BURNETS HINTS on PORTRAIT 


PAINTING. iastented by Examples fr: the Works of 
the best Masters. 4to. 21 af - prntatitiiaae 


BURNETS ESSAYS on the FINE 


ARTS. With a Critical Examination of A Principles 
and Practice of the late Sir David Wilkie. Post 8vo. 


eee te and HIS WORKS. Illus. 

a with Examples from his P' 

ks on his Princi Tes of Paintin 

Wits a Memoir by PETER CUNNING. 
imperial 4to. Artist’s Proofs, 5. 58. 


ritical 
ay JOHN 1 BURNET. 
. Demy to. 318. 6d; 


“The remarks which accompany the plates of Mr. Burnet are 
extremely pgp = these Themncsives explain visibly the 


intentions of t! master of pective and stmces eric 
effect. To Fh. T. of Turner 


book will be welcome.” 
canner, 
“ The production of a th rr ond on man, bringing 
ractical acquaintance wit ts necessary mechanisms 
Se bear upon a critical apalysis of of Teruer and his a" 
ian, 


REMBRANDT and HIS WORKS. 


With a Critical Examination into his Principles and 
Practice. By JOHN Le agg I 15 Plates. Demy 4to. 31s. 64; 
imperial 4to, Artist’s Proofs, 51. 58. 


CARTOONS of RAFFAELLE. 


THE 

Bagel by JOHN BURNET. With Descriptive Letter- 
press and Critical Remarks. 7 large Plates (24 inches by 34). In- 
wrapper, 31s. 6d. ; or coloured, 638, 


HARRY WILLSON on WATER- 


COLOURS. A Practical Treatise on Composition, Light 
and Shade, and Colour. Tilustrated by Coloured Plates. New 
Edition. Imperial 8vo. 16s. clot! 


HUNDERTPFUND’ S ART of 
PAINTING RESTORED to its SIMPLEST and SUREST 
PRINCIPLES. 2% Coloured Plates. Post vo. 9. 6d. 


Davip Boove, Fleet-street. 
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NEW WORKS. 


——— 


With Tinted Latheqreghe, eis ok Map by Petermann, 


NARRATIVE of the VOYAGE of 


HERALD, under the command of Captain Heyry 
. N.C. b., during the Years 1815—51; ype Lm 
cumnavigation of the Globe, and Three Cruizes to the A 
Regions in Search of Sir John Franklin. By BERTHOLD 
SEEMANN, F.LS., eee of the Imperial Acad. Nat. Curi- 





eeerem, 

“Mr. while from all fictitious colouring, 

describes the various scenes in his last voyage graphically and 

clearly, taking care not to overload his pages with dry and tech- 

nical science. His narrative is at once instructive and pleasing. 
Atheneum, 


heteini 








With Tinted Lithegnegh 8, and aay Map by Arrowsmith, 
1 vol. 8vo. price 15s. 


WESTERN HIMALAYA and TIBET: 


the Narrative of a Journey through the Mountains of 
Northern pe wo the years 1847 and 1818 By THOS. 
THOMSON, M.D., Assistant-Surgeon, Bengal Army. 
© Few more valuable volumes of travels than this by Dr. Thom- 
son have been for a long time past published. jo | after the in- 
terest which its pacceey will create shall have aver it will 
bea standard book of reference on account of the valual le facts 
which it contains, and dy the spirit of sound observation in which 
written.”—A 
ae e record of researches such as Dr. Thomson's forms a sub- 
ject of rd pov reference, which can only lose its value when men 
cease to regard physical facts as the foundation of all true know- 
ledge.”— Gardeners’ Chroni 


With 24 Vignettes, by George Cruikshank, 12mo. price &s. 


TALPA ; or, the Chronicles of a Clay 
Farm. By C. W. H. 

“To find so much practical truth, conveyed with such brilliancy 
of fancy and literary power, is somewhat unusual in sarioubarel 
literatare, but we have scarcely ever seen a more successful illus- 
tration of the Seana . motto from Horace, of telling the truth in 
a laughing way.. t will soon vattain, as it deserves, a very high 
degree of popularit y. nt Galedooan Mercury. 


One vol. crown 8vo. price 68. 


PARKS and PLEASURE-GROUNDS; 


or, Practical Notes on y CHARLES Bosidenees, Villas Public 
Parks, and Gardens. By CH J.'SMITH, Land- 
scape Gardener -~ Garden A Teh eet, Fellow of the Royal 
Scottish Society of Arts, C: 1 Society, &c. 
“The author gives the result of some tren Tor study and 
aereicn = a methodical form and style. Nature 
seems to chi is great text-book, and the experience 

wan aman of suit and taste isextremely valuable.” 2 


qo ae See fo altogether p es 
nts uy) e heuse ol e Clos! 
: en rSsoat the afboretam and the pinetum.”— Spectator. . 





» hiieati. 








With 20 Plates, 21. plain ; 11. 11s. 6d. coloured, 


FLORA of NEW ZEALAND. By 


Dr. J. D. HOOKER, F.R.S. To be completed in Five Parts. 
Part III. just published. 


PS sorstninn mesg NATURAL HISTORY. 


popular series of scientific treatises, which, from the sim- 

pit Pot their ee ent oat = one excellence and correctness of 

eir humerous i has acquired : a celebrity beyond that 
of any other series of os cheap works,”— Liverpool Standard. 


Poplar HH HISTORY of BRITISH ZOO- 


| ga . 2s the Rev. Dr. LAnpesOnoves. Twenty 
coloured. (Now ready. 


Popular SCRIPTURE ZOOLOGY ; or, 
gai of oe fam pate pemtienede in Xd. a By MARIA 
Popular HISTORY of BRITISH FERNS, 
Sree! yy, ty EuoMae Moons, wal 
Popular H HISTORY of MOLLUSCA ;; or, 
Se ctats acto oats Py gany nondars 
Ree MINERALOGY: a Familiar 
feralst emetant oe, Be NEAT eons, 


Popular HISTORY of BRITISH SEA- 


WEEDS. By the Rev. Dr. LANDSBOROUGH. Second Edi- 
tion. With Twenty-two Plates by Fitch. 10s. 6d. 


NATIONAL ILLUSTRATED 
LIBRARY, 


VOLUME XXV. for MARCH, 


The Odyssey of Homer, with Flaxman’s Illustra- 
tions, &c. lvol. Edited by the Rev. THEODORE ALOIS 
BUCKLEY, M.A. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. ; mor. extra, 78, 


VOLS. XXIII. and XXIV. 


The Iliad of Homer. Translated into English Verse 
by ALEXANDER POPE. A New Edition, with Notes, Il- 
lustrations and Introduction, by the Rev. THEODORE 
ALOIS BUCKLEY, M.A., Chaplain of Christ Church, Ox- 
ford ; Editor of Translations of jomer, Eschylus, So: hocles, 
Euripides, &c.: Author of Great Cities of the Ancient World, 

* History of the Council of Trent, &c. 2 vols. crown Svo. cloth, 
5s.; im mor. extra, for School Prizes, 2 vols. 15s.; or 2 vols. in 
one, 108. 6d. ; ditto calf, marbled edges, 98. 

*x* This Edition of Homer's I:tap contains the Classical Com- 
positions of Flaxman, beautifully drawn by T. D. Scott, Esq.,and 
engraved in the most careful manner wy J.L. Williams, Esq. 

“The most notable new edition is Pope’s Homer, with Flax- 
man’s designs, and a variety of other Illustrations; explanatory 
notes, with ‘ parallel passages,’ by the editor, Mr. Buckley; and an 
introduction, which gives a ype estimate of Pope, and enters 
sensibly into the ——— of whether there ever was such a man 
as Homer.”—Spectato 


THE ILLUSTRATED FAMILY 
NOVELIST, 


MARCH VOLUME. 


Marie Louise ; or, the Opposite } Neighbours. Trans- 
lated from the Swedish of ILIE CARKLEN. Illustrated 
with Eight fine Crown 8yo. cloth, 2s. 6d. ; mor. 
elegant, 78. 


THE UNIVERSAL LIBRARY 


OF THE BEST WORKS OF THE BEST 
AUTHORS 


Engravings. 


1, Scott's ‘Lady of the Lake,’ and ‘ Lay of the Last 
Minstrel.’ 1s. 

2. Izaak Walton's ‘ Lives of Donne, Wotton, Her- 
bert, Hooker, and Sanderson.’ 1s. 

3. Anson's * Me Round the World.’ Is. 

4, Goldsmith’s ‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’ and Saintine’s 
* Picciola.’ 1s 

5. Alison’s ‘ Essay on Taste.’ 1s. 

6. Sterne’s * Tristram Shandy.’ (168 pages.) 1s. Gd. 

7. Fables of La Fontaine. Translated from the 
French, by E. Wricut. 14. 

8. Sedgwick’s * Home,’ ‘Paul and Virginia,’ 


Indian C 
Engra’ (120 pages.) 
9. Uncle Tom's Cabin. New Edition ; with Por- 
. topit. ond Hemel of Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE; 
of the Slave Laws of the Southern States of America ; 
ro ‘istics of American Sones since the Declaration of 
Independence. (180 pages.) 18. 6d. 
10. aes Account of Japan. (March Num- 
ber.) 1s. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
LIBRARY. 


VOLUME IV. 


Lares and Penates (Household Gods); or, Cilicia 
and itsGovernors. Being a Short Historical ‘Account of that 
Province, from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
Together with a Description of — Household Gods of the 
Ancient Cilicians, broken up by them on their Conversion to 
Christianity, and first discovered and WARD to this Country 
by the Auth ner, WILLIAM BURCKH BARKER 

.R.A.S., ma! years ree identat Tarsusin an Omi Shek 
Edited by my LLIAM FRANCIS Al} AINSWORTH F.R.G.S. 
F.G.8. Demy 8vo. cloth, 68.; calf, marbled edges, 10s. 08. 6d. ; mor. 


2s. 
But Paul said, Iam aman which am a Jew of Tarsus, a city 
in Cilicia, a citizen of no mean city.”—Acts xxi. 39 
“Tt ? a work of = evi neing an extensive know- 
lode of the to pography that that portion o of gate Miner to which it 
.-The eceotons are unus' us and well 
ee and there is also a Map of Cili noompliea from the 
most authentic sources.”— Morning Adverti: 
mplete and authentic assortment of these oqeiows 
objects (Household Gods) it were difficult to bring togethe: 


ILLUSTRATED 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
The First x Books of Euclid. With numerous 


* The 
? and “the Exiles of Siberia.’ With Three 








Popular FIELD BOTANY: a Familiar 


listory of Plants. By AGNES CATLO 
With Twenty Plates. Toa, 6d. col loured. — 


Popular HISTORY of MAMMALIA. 


By ADAM WHITE, F.L.S. With Sixteen Plates b: 
house Hawkins, F.L:S. "108. 6d. coloured. a ae 


Popular BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY, 


Pinwrising all the Binge. By P, H. 
Pace ag all the B y GOSSE. With Twenty 


Popular BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY : 
gFunities 2 History of INSECTS. By MARIA E. CATLOW. 


oa a ee jou. With Sixteen Plates by Wing. 10s. 6d. 


Reve & Co, 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 





rinted on a new Plan, with accurately executed 
Diagrams, ims 8vo. cloth, 28. 

The Illustrated Practical crate Edited by 
ROBERT SCOTT BURN, Editor of the * Illustrated London 

Dra wing Book.’ Demy 8yo. cloth, 2s. 

First Lessons in Arithmetic, on a new Plan. By 
HUGO REID, Esq., late Principal of the People’s Coll 
Nottingham, and Author of numerous Educational Wor “4 
Demy &vo. cloth, 28. 

Mechanics and Mechanism. By Rosert Scorr 
BURN. With about 250 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. «loth, 2s, 

Webster’s Dictionary of the English Language. 
Royal 8vo. cloth, 16s. 


Ingram, Cooke § Co.'s Illustrated Catalogue, 
New and enlarged Edition, with numerous Engravings, is now 


ready, and may be had gratis, on application ; or by post, on re 
ccipt of six postage stamps, 


London: Inaram, Cooxe & Co, 227, Strand; 


and sold by all Booksellers, 





Mr. Charles’s New Tale of Modern Life. 
NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 
In One Volume, post 8vo. 


CLAVERSTON 
A TALE. 


By CHARLES MITCHELL CHARLES, 


Author of 
*‘HAMON and CATAR;; or, the Two Races.’ 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 
From Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine for March. 


“ There is no living English author, whatever his repu- 
tation, who need be ashamed of having written such a work 
as this. It is original and masterly in design, and in execu- 
tion shows the vigour of a youthful artist contident in his 
powers, and possessing powers worthy of his confidence. The 
story is told in a manner exceedingly natural, occasionally 
humorous, and with a quiet sort of vivacity characteristic 
of the writer. He touches incidentally upon various subjects. 
—handling some with a cool kind of satire suggestive of a 
capability | that way which it might not be desirable to pro- 
voke,—and others with a discriminating judgment whose 
verdict there is no gainsaying....We know not whether 
* Claverston” will be extensively Tead ; but we may safely 
predicate that those who read it once will be very likely to 


read it twice.” 
From the John Bull. 

“A highly exciting story....The manner in which this 
wholesome moral is worked out does great credit to the 
talent of the author, every stroke of whose pen betrays the 
master in the art of painting both the brighter lights and 
the darker shades of human nature, His pictures, including 
the most subordinate characters, are extremely spirited, 
and the action of the story is well sustained throughout.” 


From Tallis's London Weekly Paper. 

** Mr. Charles is yet a young author, but not a randonr 
writer, rushing into print without plan or principle. On the 
contrary, he founds his invention on both; and whether 
right or wrong in his ideas, he developes them in a striking 
and interesting manner, aiming at the delineation of feelings 
so wrought and passions so violent as to be exceptional, but 
not unnatural. Imagination is allowed a wide range, whilst 
the human element is preserved, in order to carry—or 
rather we might say force—us on with the events of the 
narrative, giving to fiction all the influence of reality.... 
The wild and passionate story never ceases to fix attention 
and excite curiosity from the first mysterious origin to its 
dénotdment.. ..The characters are well painted, living por- 
traits....We will insulate an extract or two from the 
volume, so as.not to infringe’on its secret, but yet to indi- 
cate the talent and energy of the author's descriptions. ... 
Only two bricks for example; but the whole building will 
well repay a careful survey.” 


From the Weekly Times. 

** Mr. Charles possesses a true apprehension of life as welk 
as an original vocation to fiction. ‘Claverston’ is a well- - 
contrived and well-written story, presenting a living picture 
of the present, and full of force, vitality, and dramatic 
spirit.” 

From the Literary Chronicle. 

** The author of this work as a writer is full of energy and 
strength. His style is pithy and nervous—never re | 
a point by digression—always striking home with a decide 
blow. From the first opening page we perceive that a cur- 
tain hangs between us and some deep mystery. What that 
mystery may be, was never better concealed from antici- 


pation.” 
From the Sun. 

‘It will entertain those who love the marvellous to peruse 
this narrative, for it is startling and astonishing in its strange 
occurrences.” 

From the Weekly Dispatch. 

“Several novels that have lately appeared, from the 
nature of the subject and the manner of the treatment, have 
been characterized as belonging to the Godwin school, and 
with some show of reason. To impress upon one the shadow. 
of a vague and undefined terror—to make the hero wander 
darkly and blindly on the verge of some frightful cata- 
strophe—to keep the reader in complete ignorance, but also 
in a state of perpetual suspense, as to what is going to- 
happen—and finally to make the catastrophe sudden as. 
sudden death, and fully commensurate with the anxiety, 
the suspense, the breathless awe already awakened,—this it 
is to write in Godwin's style....To say that the author of 
the present fiction has kept every condition mentioned, 
might be saying too much; but he has done the next thing 
to it, and has done it well too.” 


From the Morning Advertiser. 

“To James Nicol’s eyes as well, we may confess, to ours, 
the bar seems insuperable enough.. -It is, however, got 
over, and in a manner which we commend to future authors 
as both unused and ingenious. The mystery is very artis- 
tically maintained until the dénodment,. ..In style this tale 
is a great improvement on ‘ Hamon and Catar.’” 


From the Morning Post. 

** Mr. Charles commences his story with a mystery; and 
it is by the skilful management of this mystery that he 
keeps the curiosity of his reader incessantly on the alert. 
His style is excellent, and he has an admirable faculty for 
the delineation of character.” 


London: Saunpers & Ortey, Conduit-street, 





*,* Orders received by all Booksellers, 
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NEW WORKS. 


—_»—— 


i. 

The Fourth Volume of Colonel W. 
RE'S CRITICAL HISTORY of the LANGUAGE an 
Lith RATURE of ANCIENT GREECE. 8vo. Map, price 15s, 


LORD BELFAST’S LECTURES on 


the ENGLISH POETS and POETRY of the NINETEENTH 
GENTURY. Fcap. 8vo. price 6s. 6d. 


Mr. HORACE ST. JOHN’S Work on 


the INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO; its HISTORY and PRESENT 
STATE. 2 vols. post vo. price aia, 


ALEXANDRE DUMAS'S MEMOIRS 


ofa MAITRE D’ARMES; % Eighteen Months at St. Peters- 
burgh. Translated by the MARQUIS OF ORMONDE. lémo. 
Qs. 6d. ; or in Two Parts, price One Shilling each. 


The LIGHT of the FORGE; or, 


OVE SELS drawn from the SICK-BED of E. M. | the Rev. 
pA. _— RISON, M.A. With 2 Wood Engravings. Fcap. 8vo. 


6. ’ 
The CABINET GAZETTEER. By 
the Author of the Cabinet'Lawyer. With a coloured Map of the 
World. Fcap. 8yo. price 10s, 6d. ; calf-lettered, 13a. 


WILMOT’S ABR IDGMENT of 
BLACKSTONE’S COMMENTARIES on the LAWS of ENG- 
LAND. New Edition, revised and brought down to 1853 by Sir 


JOHN E. EARDLEY WILMOT, Bart. 12mo. price 68. 6 


(Next week, 


ANTHONY'S FOOTSTEPS to HIS- 


TORY: An Epitome of the Histories of England and France. 
Second Edition (1853), much enlarged. Feap. 8vo. price 5s. 6d. 


The PRINCIPLES of MECHANICAL 


FETLOoORny ae re to INDUSTRIAL PERCH ANTICS. oll 
OMA A.S. of Kneller Hall. With 200 W 
b- 5 i po 


10. 
INSTRUCTIONS in the DOCTRINE 


and PRACTICE of CHRISTIANITY. By the Rev. G. E. 
LYNCH COTTON, M.A. Third Edition. 18mo. price 2s. 6d, 


ll. 
MEMOIR of a METAPHYSICIAN, 
By FRANCIS DRAKE, Esq. Edited by the Author of Be- 
innings of a New School of Meta —" &c. Post 8vo. price 6s. 6d, 


OUTLINES of the HISTORY of the 
MIDDBE AGES: With Heads of Analysis, Synchronic Table, 

and ime for Examination. By GEORGE T. MANNIN 
12m0."price 43. 


The Fifth Edition of Mr. RICHARD 


HILEY’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR, much enlarged and im- 
proved: With a Sequel on Logic, Rhetoric, Taste, and Poetry. 
12mo. price 38, 


14, 
Mr. P. H. GOSSE’S NATURALIST’S 


SOJOURN in JAMAICA. With coloured Plates. Post 8yo, 
price 143, 


“ In these pages we follow him from day to day amidst the beau- 
tiful scenery and new world of animal and vegetable life that 
Jamaica presents to the European eye. Everything which he sees 
and hears differs from what we are accustomed to in this country ; 
and keenly alive to the peculiarities of all around him, he imparts 
the same interest to his reader.” ‘Atheneum. 


New School Atlases now ready. 


Xv. 
M‘LEOD and WELLER’S NEW 
ATLAS of SCRIPTURE GEOGRAPHY: Comprising 15 full- 
coloured Maps, with descriptive Letter-press. Royal 8yo. price 78. 


XVI. 
Mr. EDWARD HUGHESS NEW 
SCHOOL ATLAS *. PHYSICAL, POLITICAL, and COM- 
MERCIAL GEOGRAPHY: Se ured 
descriptive Letter-press. 3: Seventeen fu ieee a 


BUTLER’S JUNIOR ATLAS of 


ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY: © Ten full-col 
foe oe omprising Ten full-coloured Maps, 


BUTLER’S JUNIOR ATLAS of 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY: Comprising Twelve full-coloured 
Maps. Royal s8yo. price 4s, 6d. 


London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and Lonomans. 


Now mae in 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 
30s. bound, 


MEMOIRS OF THE 
COURT AND CABINETS 
OF CEORCE Ill. 


FROM ORIGINAL FAMILY DOCUMENTS. 


By the DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM 
and CHANDOS, K.G. &c. 


** We seize the earliest opportunity of directing the atten- 
tion of our readers to this very remarkable and valuable 
publication. The Duke of Buckingham has himself under- 
taken the task of forming a history from the papers of his 
grandfather and great uncle, the Earl Temple (first Mar- 
quis of Buckingham), and Lord Grenville, of the days of 
the second Wiliiam Pitt. The letters which are given to 
the public in these volumes extend over an interval com- 
mencing with 1782, and ending with 1800. In that interval 
events occurred which can never lose their interest as in- 
cidents in the history of England. The Coalition Ministry 
and its dismissal by the King—the resistance of the Sove- 
reign and Pitt to the efforts of the discarded ministers to 
force themselves again into office—the great constitutional 
question of the Regency which arose upon the King’s 
disastrous malady—the contest upon that question between 
the Heir Apparent and the ministers of the Crown—the 
breaking out of the French Revolution, and the consequent 
entrance of England upon the great European war,—these, 
with the Union with Ireland, are political movements every 
detail of which possesses the deepest interest. In these 
volumes, details, then guarded with the most anxious 
care from all eyes but those of the privileged few, are now 
for the first time given to the public. The most secret his- 
tory of many of the transactions is laid bare. It is not 
possible to conceive contemporary history more completely 
exemplified. From such materials it was not possible to 
form a work that would not possess the very highest in- 
terest. The Duke of Buckingham has, however, moulded 
his materials with no ordinary ability and skill. The con- 
necting narrative is written both with judgment and vigour 
—not unfrequently in a style that comes {uP to the highest 
order of be penn P ially in some of the 
ketch 1 ch t ”— Morning Herald. 
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Now ready at all the Libraries. 


THE NEW NOVELS 
By DISTINGUISHED WRITERS. 


I. 


HARRY MUIR: a Story of Scot- 
TISH LIFE. By the Author of ‘ Passages in the Life 
of Mrs. Margaret Maitland,’ ‘Adam Graeme,’ &c, 
3 vols. 
Il. 


THE DEAN’S DAUGHTER ; 
or, THE DAYS WE LIVE IN. By MRS. GORE, 
3 vols. 


“This sparkling and entertepping novel will be read with plea- 
sure by bane paren — Morn 
“ As novel as we have om from Mrs. Gore's pen. The 
story is exceedingly interesting.” '— Morning Po 
“*The Dean's Daughter will be one ne of the most successful 
books of the season.”—Daily News. 


Ill. 


THE FIRST LIEUTENANT’S 
STORY. By LADY CATHARINE LONG. 3 vols. 
“ An exquisite and most interesting tale.”—Britannia. 


IV. 


CASTLE AVON. By the Author 
of ‘EMILIA WYNDHAM,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“The reader's ents t is at once fixed, his jaw excited, and 
his sympathies enlisted by this entrancing narrative.”—Globe, 
Vv. 


BROOMHILL; or, the COUNTY 
BEAUTIES. 3 vols 


*** Broomhill’ deserves a ‘place among the better class of novels 
of the world of fashion, adorning an excellent moral by a well-told 
sey. .= interest which it excites is powerful, and ably sus- 

taine: —John Bi 


Also, just ready, in 3 vols, 


THE LONGWOODS OF THE 


GRANGE. By the Author of ‘ Adelaide Lindsay.’ 
3 vols. 


Hurst & Buiackert, Publishers, Successors to Henry 
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LECTURES on the PRINCIPLES 


hog # Peon ¢ bg vot the med , -_ e, London, 
ellow of the — b, 
2 e volumes, 8yo. Pimied Editio: au of Paguiclans 


PHYSIOLOGICAL ANATOMY and 


PHYSIOLOGY of MAN. By K. B. TODD, M.D. F.R.8., ang 
W. BOWMAN, F.RS., of King’s College, London. The First 
Section of Part “IV. 78.; also the Third Part, 78.; also, the First 
Volume, cloth, 15s. 


On the DISEASES of the KIDNEY; 


their Pathology. and Tr By JOHNSON, 
M.D., London, Physietan to King’s Callese *rospital 8vo. With 
Illustrations. 


LECTURES on DENTAL PHYSIO- 


LOGY and SURGERY. By J. TOMES, F.R.S., Surgeon-Dentist 
to the Middlesex Hospital. 8vo. With 1001) lustrations. 128, 


USE and MANAGEMENT of ARTI- 


FICIAL TEETH. By J. TOMES, F.RS. With Illustr- 
tions. 3a. 6d. 


On SPASM, LANGUOR, and PALSY, 


By J. A. WILSON, M.D., Physician to St. George’s Hospital, 7a, 


On GOUT, CHRONIC RHEU- 
MATISM, and Fi FLAMMATION Ry the JOINTS. By R. B. 
ODD, M.D. F.B.S., Physician to King’s College Hospital. 
Post 8vo. 78. 6d. 


MANUAL of CHEMISTRY, 
bracing all New Facts of the Science. By W. T. BRANDE, 
F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry in the Royal Institution. Sixth 
Edition, greatly _——. Two large and closely-printed volumes, 
with numerous Woodeuts. 2/, 5. 


GERMAN MINERAL WATERS, 


and their RATIONAL EMPLOY MENT for the CURE of certain 
CHRONIC DISEASES. By 8. SUTRO, M.D., Physician to the 
German Hospital. 78, 6d. 


LUNACY and LUNATIC LIFE: 


with Hints on the hn ga Care and Management of those 
afflicted with Derangement. 38. 6d. 





em- 


PHILOSOPHY of LIVING. By 


HERBERT MAYO,M.D. Cheaper Edition. 52 


MANAGEMENT of the ORGANS 


of DIGESTION in BEALGE andin DISEASE. By H. MAYO, 
M.D. Second Edition. 6s. 6d. 


ELEMENTS of METEOROLOGY. 


By J. F. DANIELL, F.R.S., Foreign yond of the Royal 
Society. 2 volumes, Svo. wit! ith’ Charts and P 328. 


CYCLE of CELESTIAL OBJECTS. 


By CAPTAIN W. H. SMYTH, R.N. D.C.L. F.R.S., one of the 
Board of Visitors of the w al Observatory. 2 volumes, 8vo. with 
numerous Illustrations. 


THE COMETS: a Descriptive Trea- 

ndensed »Account of Modern Discoveries, and & 

Table of aiclculated Comets. By J. RUSSELL HIND, Foreign 
he Astronomical Society of London. 5s. 6d. 


An ASTRONOMICAL VOCABU- 


LARY; an Explanation of all Terms in Use amongst Astrono- 
mers. By J. R. HIND. 18 6d, 


LECTURES on ASTRONOMY, deli- 


vered at Krxo’s Cottecr, Lonpox, by H. MOSELEY, M.A. 
F.R.S., one of Her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools. Third 
Edition. 58. 6d. 


MECHANICS APPLIED tothe ARTS. 


By H. MOSELEY, M.A. F.R.S. Third Edition. 68, 6d. 


MINERALS and their USES; in a 


Series of Letters toa Lady. By J. R. JACKSON, F. RS. 78. 6d. 


The CHEMISTRY of the FOUR 
ANCIENT ELEMENTS-—FIRE, AIR, EARTH an 
di n Lectures delivered before Her Majesty the 
ee oT. SRIVFITHS. Second Edition. 48. 6d. 
familiar 


POPULAR PHYSIOLOGY : 
Ex ixplanstions of interesting Facts qganoctet wiih Ay roe. 
an cu 
TORD. MB. Second Edition, with numerous Illustrations. 78. 64. 
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REVIEWS 
Discoveries inthe Ruins of Nineveh and Babylon. 

By A. H. Layard, M.P. Murray. 

Tue publication of Mr. Layard’s ‘Monuments 
of Nineveh,’ and of his ‘Nineveh and its Re- 
mains,’ has thrown so much light on Sacred 
History, that the results of his further researches 
in the mines of Assyrian Antiquities have been 
looked for with eager curiosity. However high 
may have been the anticipations of the public, 
they will be amply realized in this production, 
—the subject-matter of which is full of most 
valuable and suggestive materials. As the title 
of the volume imports, Mr. Layard’s more 
recent investigations have not been limited to 
the seat of his original discoveries. His wander- 
ings have spread over a wide tract; extending 
from the Black Sea to Niffer in the low marshy 
country between the Tigris and the Euphrates, 
thirty miles south of Babylon,—and in an 
easterly direction to the mountainous district 
Shemdeena, on the confines of Persia:—the 
lines of his route diverging to every locality 
either known or supposed to contain ancient 
remains. The Trustees of the British Museum 
having requested him to undertake a continu- 
ance of his researches among the ruins of Nine- 
veh, some official arrangements were made in 
furtherance of the proposed expedition; but 
although these arrangements necessarily afforded 
many advantages that Mr. Layard had not 
previously possessed, they were yet far from 
adequate to the occasion, and totally unworthy 
of a great nation. That Mr, Layard should 
have accomplished so much with the limited 
means at his command is in the highest degree 
creditable to him. 

It appears from the narrative of our traveller, 
that on the 31st of August 1849, the expedition 
under his direction arrived at Trebizond; 
whence it proceeded without incident to Erze- 
roum,—which was reached on the 8th of Sep- 
tember. From Erzeroum to Mosul the route was 
nearly direct; but as the districts of Armenia 
and Kurdistan through which it passed are 
nearly untrodden ground, the details of the 
journey possess the charm of novelty :—and Mr. 
Layard’s descriptions of the country and the 
people are so distinguished by quick observation 
and graphic power, that they will prove very 
entertaininig to the general reader. 

The following scene and description of a 
threshing-floor are both pleasing and curious.— 

“We left the plain of Hinnis by a pass through 
the mountain range of Zernak. In the valleys we 
found clusters of black tents belonging to the nomad 
Kurds, and the hill sides were covered with their 
flocks. The summit of a high peak overhanging the 
toad is occupied by the ruins of a castle formerly 
held by Kurdish chiefs, who levied black-mail on 
travellers, and carried their depredations into the 
plains. On reaching the top of the pass we had an 
uninterrupted view of the Subhan Dhan. From the 
Village of Karagol, where we halted for the night, it 
tose abruptly before us. This magnificent peak, 
with the rugged mountains of Kurdistan, the River 
Euphrates winding through the plain, the peasants 
driving the oxen over the corn on the threshing- 
floor, and the groups of Kurdish horsemen with 

ir long spears and flowing garments, formed one 

those scenes of Eastern travel which leave an in- 
delible impression on the imagination, and bring 
back in after years indescribable feelings of pleasure 
and repose. The threshing-floor, which added so 
much to the beauty and interest of the picture at 
Karagol, had been seen in all the villages we had 
passed during our day's journey. The abundant 
harvest had been gathered in, and the corn was now 
to be threshed and stored for the winter. The pro- 
cess adopted is simple, and nearly such as it was in 











patriarchal times. The children either drive horses 
round and round over the heaps, or standing upon a 
sledge stuck full of sharp flints on the under part, 
are drawn by oxen over the scattered sheaves. Such 
were ‘the threshing-sledges armed with teeth’ men- 
tioned by Isaiah. In no instance are the animals 
muzzled—‘thou shalt not muzzle the ox when he 
treadeth out the corn ;’ but they linger to pick up a 
scanty mouthful as they are urged on by the boys 
and young girls, to whom the duties of the threshing- 
floor are chiefly assigned. The grain is winnowed by 
the men and women, who throw the corn and straw 
together into the air with a wooden shovel, leaving 
the wind to carry away the chaff whilst the seed falls 
to the ground. The wheat is then raked into heaps, 
and left on the threshing-floor until the tithe-gatherer 
has taken his portion.” 

Mr. Layard subsequently aptly adds.— 

“Let the painter who would throw off the con- 
ventionalities of the age, who would feel as well as 
portray the incidents of Holy Writ, wander in the 
East, and mix, not as the ordinary traveller, but asa 
student of men and of nature, with its people. He 
will daily meet with customs which he will otherwise 
be at a loss to understand, and be brought face to 
face with those who have retained with little change 
the manners, language, and dress of a patriarchal 
race.” 

In the course of this journey Mr. Layard found | 
rock sculptures of the Parthian period at Fynyck 
and at Jezireh on the Tigris, of which he has 
given engravings in his book. We apprehend, | 
however, that Fynyck is a misprint for Funduk, | 
—to which place the line indicating his track 
on the larger map conducts us; and we are the | 
more inclined to adopt this alternative, because | 
it is not more than twenty miles from Jezireh, 
where similar sculptures exist, and which, as its 
name imports, is an island. 

Mr. Layard commenced his excavations at | 
Kouyounjik shortly after his arrival at Mosul ; | 
and his labours were rewarded by discoveries so 
singularly valuable, that we prefer completing 
the outline of his excursions in search of objects 
of interest before proceeding to the examination 
of the objects themselves. 

Mr. Layard having been enabled to do good 
service to the Yezidis on several occasions,—but 
more especially through the powerful influence 
of Sir Stratford Canning, who brought their 
wrongs under the notice of the Porte and suc- 
ceeded in obtaining redress,—the gratitude of 
the people seemed to know no bounds, In many 
ways they were most useful to him; and his 
frequent allusions to them show that he fully | 
reciprocated their good feeling. The account of 
the visit paid by him and his companions to 
Sheikh Adi at the period of the annual festival 
is hit off in his usual happy and animated strain; 
while the particulars concerning the creed of the 
Yezidis and their social arrangements are in all 
respects highly interesting. During the pro- 
gress of the excavations at. Kouyounjik, our 
traveller again examined Nimroud,—and made 
some very important discoveries. He likewise, 
about the same period, visited Khorsabad, 
Baazani, Baasheikhah, and other ruins at the 
base of the Gebel Makloub. Subsequently, he 
visited the rock sculptures at Bavian, on the 
left bank of the Ghazir, a tributary of the Zab: 
—sculptures which he esteems to be the most 
important that have yet been discovered in 
Assyria. 

In the following March our traveller visited 
the mound of Shomamok,—where some excava- 
tions then in progress were revealing ruins of 
buildings, vases, and inscribed bricks. From the 
summit of the Kasr of Shomamok he took bear- 
ings of twenty-five considerable mounds, the 
remains of ancient Assyrian population. A little 
later in the month he started on a visit to the 
Khabour, a tributary of the Euphrates, the 
Chaboras of the Greeks; and on his way he 





| from a considerable elevation. 








examined Abou Khameerah,—of which he fur- 
nishes the following deseription.— 

“In general plan the ruins closely resemble those 
of Mokhamour in the Tai country. A broad and 
lofty mound shows the traces of several distinct plat- 
forms or terraces rising one above the other. It is 
almost perpendicular on its four sides, except where, 
on the south-eastern, there appears to have been an 
inclined ascent, or a flight of steps, leading to the 
summit, and it stands nearly in the centre of an in- 
closure of earthen walls forming a regular quadrangle 
about 660 paces square. The workmen had opened 
deep trenches and tunnels in several parts of the 
principal ruin, and had found walls of sun-dried brick, 
unsculptured alabaster slabs, and some circular stone 
sockets for the hinges of gates, similar to those dis- 
covered at Nimroud. The baked bricks and the 
pieces of gypsum and pottery scattered amongst the 
rubbish bore no inscriptions, nor could I, after 
the most careful search, find the smallest fragment 
of sculpture. I have no hesitation, however, in 
assigning the ruins to the Assyrian period.” 

Mr. Layard likewise made some researches 
in Tel Ermah, ‘the mound of the spears,” and 
in other mounds, all contained within quadran- 
gular earthen walls ;—but without finding any 
fragments of inscribed stone or bricks. From 
one group of mounds known as Tel Jemai, not 
less than two hundred ruins could be descried. 
The whole road to the village of Sinjar lay among 
innumerable ruins; but the largest examined 
were called Hathail and Usgah. These “ re- 
sembled those of Abou-Khameerah and Tel 
Ermah; with the remains of terraces — the 
ascent to them being on the south-eastern side, 
—and the inclosure of earthern walls.’ Arrived 
at the Sinjar, Mr. Layard says :— 

“T had little anticipated the beauty and extent of 
the view which opened round us on the top of the 
pass. The Sinjar is a solitary ridge rising abruptly 
in the midst of the desert; from itssummit, therefore, 
the eye ranges on one side over the vast level wilder- 
ness stretching to the Euphrates, and on the other 
over the plain bounded by the Tigris and the lofty 
mountains of Kurdistan. Nisbin and Mardin were 
both visible in the distance. I could distinguish the 
hills of Baadri and Sheik Adi, and many well-known 
peaks of the Kurdish Alps. Behind the lower 
ranges, each distinctly marked by its sharp, serrated 
outline, were the snow-covered heights of Tiyari and 
Bohtan. Whilst to the south of the Sinjar artificial 
mounds appeared to abound,—to the north I could 
distinguish but few such remains, We dismounted 
to gaze on this truly magnificent scene, lighted up by 
the setting sun. I have rarely seen any prospect 
more impressive that these boundless plains viewed 
Besides the idea of 
vastness they convey, the light and shade of passing 
clouds flitting over the face of the land, and the 
shadows as they lengthen towards the close of day, 
produce constantly changing effects of singular 
variety and beauty.” 

On reaching the Khabour, the travellers 
pitched their tents on the right bank, near 
Arban,—an artificial mound of irregular shape ; 
from the summit of which— 

“the eye ranged over a level country bright with 
flowers, and spotted with black tents,and innumerable 
flocks of sheep and camels. During our stay at Arban, 
the colour of these great plains was undergoing a con- 
tinual change. After being for some days of a golden 
yellow, a new family of flowers would spring up, and 
it would turn almost in a night to a bright scarlet, 
which would as suddenly give way to the deepest 
blue. Then the meadows would be mottled with 
various hues, or would put on the emerald green of 
the most luxuriant pastures. The glowing descrip- 
tions I had so frequently received from the Bedouins 
of the beauty and fertility of the banks of the Kha- 
bour were more than realized. The Arabs boast that 
its meadows bear three distinct crops of grass during 
the year, and the wandering tribes look upon its 
wooded banks and constant greensward as a paradise 
during the summer months, where men can enjoy a 
cool shade, and beast can find fresh and tender herbs, 
whilst all around is yellow, parched and sapless, In 
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the extreme distance, to the east of us, rose a solitary | 
conical elevation, called by the Arabs Koukab, In | 
front, to the south, was the beautiful hill of the 

Sinjar, ever varying in colour and in outline as the | 
declining sun left fresh shadows on its furrowed sides. | 
Behind, and not far distant, was the low, wooded 
range of Abd-ul Azeez. Artificial mounds, smaller 
in size than Arban, rose here and there above the | 
thin belt of trees and shrubs skirting the river bank.” 

On examining the ruins of Arban, Mr. 
Layard found two separate pairs of winged 
bulls, full fifty feet beneath the level of the ruin. 
They were, of course, limestone,—did not ex- 
ceed five feet and a half in height,—were in- 
scribed with Assyrian characters, from which it 
appeared that they belonged to the palace of a 
king whose name has not yet been found,— 
and possessed some marked peculiarities in 
execution that indicated a different period from 
the sculptures previously found. Besides these 
‘bulls, a lion with extended jaws, a copper bell, 
some painted bricks, glass, pottery, and frag- 
ments of earthenware, ornamented and highly- 
glazed, were found.—But the most interesting 
of all the relics discovered at Arban were, seve- 
ral Egyptian scarabei of the “time,” says Mr. 
Layard ‘ of the eighteenth dynasty, or of the 
fifteenth century before Christ; a period when, 
as we learn from Egyptian monuments, there 
was a close connexion between Assyria and 
-Egypt.” 

But we cannot attempt to follow Mr. Layard 
through the whole of his excursions,—or even 
to all the artificial mounds which he records. 
We must proceed, next week, to direct our 
attention to the antiquities which he has been 
so successful in revealing. 





Lhe Recommendations of the Oxford University 
Commissioners, with Selections from their 
Report; and a History of the University 
Subscription Tests, including Notices of the 
University and Collegiate Visitations. By 
James Heywood, M.P., &e. Longman & Co. 

Mr. Heywood’s name is identified with the 

cause of University reform. He had the 

honour, as our readers know, in April, 

1850, to move in the House of Commons an 

address to Her Majesty, praying for the ap- 

ointment of the Royal Commission ‘to inquire 
into the state of the Universities and Col- 
leges of Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin, with 

a view to assist in the adaptation of those 

important institutions to the requirements of 

modern times.” It was in the course of the 
debate on this motion, that Lord John Russell 
declared his intention to advise the Crown to 

-issue the Commissions of Inquiry into the state 

of Oxford and Cambridge whose proceedings 

-have since occupied so much of the attention of 

.all who desire the prosperity of those Univer- 

sities. Mr. Heywood is naturally interested in 

a special manner in the progress of an agitation 

which he has more than most public men helped 

to promote ; and the present volume is his most 
recent contribution to that agitation. 

The volume, in its present shape, seems to us 
to be hardly what was called for; and we can 
account for its publication only by supposing 
that Mr. Heywood, who is a master of his sub- 
ject, knows very well what he is about. It is 
substantially a republication of selected por- 
tions of the bulky Report of the Oxford Com- 
missioners, and of selected portions of the evi- 
dence. A compendious abridgment of that 
Report for general use might have been service- 
able; but the present volume hardly answers to 
our notion of such an abridgment, there being 
almost no attempt in it at classification or clear 
arrangement. ‘The extracts from the Report 
and the other documents are strung together 
with little attention to order or discrimination ; 





so that, it is somewhat difficult to distinguish 
what portion of the matter of the volume is 
Mr. Heywood’s own, and what is merely ex- 
cerpted from the Report. 


To such as are not familiar with the con- 


| tents of the Report already, this volume will, 


however, be acceptable as presenting the main 
points of that Report in a shorter compass 
than the original; while even to those who are 
familiar with the Report, there will be matter 
of interest in Mr. Heywood’s Preface and in his 
sketch of the ‘‘ History of University Subscription 
Tests.”” We particularly recommend the latter 
(which occupies about eighty pages of the 
volume) as supplying most important infor- 
mation relative to the origin and progress of a 
custom the continuance of which is the main 
impediment to the usefulness of the Universities 
as national institutions. There the reader will 
find, that the practice of exacting subscription to 
religious tests was no part of the original consti- 
tution of the Universities; that it originated in 
what was essentially an ephemeral condition of 
things,—namely, the alternation and struggle to 
which England was at one time liable between 
the Reformation and the Papacy; and that, 
moreover, even at that time tests were meant 
originally to apply only to the clergy. In the 
same portion of Mr. Heywood’s volume will be 
found many interesting particulars relating to 
the royal visitations of the Universities and Col- 
leges in the troublous times of religious contro- 
versy, from the reign of Henry the Eighth to that 
of Charles the Second inclusive. 


Much labour, and that from many hands, 
will be required to carry on the agitation now 
going on for University Reform to a successful 
issue. There is danger that small offers of 
reform from within may rob of its strength, or 
at least of its clamant energy, the more resolute 
and wholesale spirit of reform which prevails 
without. ‘‘ Universities,”’ said Lord Melbourne 
in 1837, “never reform themselves. He did 
not say that of Universities only. Every insti- 
tution was unwilling to reform itself. It required 
a fresh eye, an external eye, that would not be 
dazzled or affected by the internal atmosphere.” 
This is partly true, but not wholly; and it is a 
ow wee thing to see prominent among our 

Jniversity reformers men, like Mr. se Seve 
who, though familiar with the “internal atmo- 
sphere,” look at the matter with something of 
the boldness and freshness of the ‘external 
eye.” 





Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington. 
By Alfred Tennyson, Poet-Laureate, <A 
New Edition. Moxon. 

Mr. Tennyson has suffered from the severity of 

the critics in their. remarks on the first hasty 

edition of his laureate lyric to the memory of 
the ‘“‘ Great Duke ;”’ and, as we had the means 
of informing our readers in our own review of 
the ‘Ode’ [see Athen. No. 1308] that it was 
his intention to do, he has subjected his work 
to a thorough revision, and sought to make 
it more worthy at once of himself and of 
his subject. The poem in its amended state 
has much of that finish which the writer had 
not time in the pressure of the immediate 
occasion to communicate to the original draft. 
In this issue not only are there many passages 
added of great power and beauty, but such 
minute corrections are introduced into single 
lines as amount nearly to recomposition. All 
this may seem strange to those who have been 
accustomed to look on poetry as an inspiration 
rather than an art; but to the better instructed 
it will furnish a modern instance in corrobora- 
tion of the Horatian maxim, that time and 
leisure are essential to the production of a per- 





fect poem. The comparative failure of Mr. 
Tennyson’s first sketch is, moreover, one of the 
penalties of the Laureateship. The mind of 
the free poet, who has been privileged to act on 
the pure impulse of his will, must needs feel an 
inauspicious constraint when urged to its office 
by the prescription of an external occasion,— 
and will be perplexed by the presence of a 
— which is not that of its own inspira- 
tion. The Muse is a spirit who will not be 
compelled; and Mr. Tennyson has found his 
= in waiting till she was ready to lend him 
er willing aid in the task of revision. 

It would require an extensive collation of 
passages to point out the minute corrections to 
be found in this new edition,—and much remark 
and analysis touching the effect of diction on 
the mind to measure their precise propriety ;— 
but the reader who has no wish to be too meta- 
physical may practically put himself into the 
way of judging of the matter by re-perusing the 
poem in its present shape, and consciously re- 
marking the different impressions which it 
makes, though in substance it is the same poem. 
There are a completeness and compactness, pro- 
duced by what is added and what is subtracted, 
that satisfy and fill the imagination with a 
sense of harmony that was previously wanting. 
In some cases there are a proportion and an 
artistic reserve indicated in the ye of a mere 
epithet which makes all the difference in the 
world to the feeling. Thus, in the fifth line of 
the first Ode there was the phrase— 

When /aurel-garlanded heroes fall. 
The compound epithet was injurious to the sim- 
plicity proper to an exordium, and injudiciously 
anticipated the decorations befitting the body of 
the poem. Mr. Tennyson, therefore, now prints 
the line in question and its two predecessors and 
successors as follows.— 


Let us bury the Great Duke 

To the noise of the mourning of a mighty nation, 
Mourning when their teaders fall, 

Warriors carry the warrior’s pall, 

And sorrow darkens hamlet and hall. 

In the next stanza the poet supplies an omis- 
sion in the first draft,—that of the place of 
the hero’s death.— 

Where shall we lay the man whom we deplore ? 
He died on Waimer's lonely shore, 

But here, in streaming London's central roar, 
Let the sound of those he wrought for, 

And the feet of those he fought for, 

Echo round his bones for evermore. 


—The contrast between the quiet of the one 


| spot and the noise of the other, is full of sug- 


gested significance. The soul of the Duke, 
like that of Coriolanus, was familiar in life with 
the stir and bustle of numbers in competition— 
so let it be with»him in his death! “Hark! 
the trumpets. These are the ushers of Marcius; 
before him he carries noise, and behind him he 
leaves tears.” There is a feeling finely appro- 
priate and full of the true warlike sentiment in 
the lines above cited, and which the two verses 
now introduced, and distinguished in our quo- 
tation by italics, serve more fully to develope. 
The great difficulty experienced by Mr. 
Tennyson in this laureate Ode has evidently lain 
in his desire to penetrate eer the martial 
symbols to the moral meaning of the Duke's life. 
It is with manifest unwillingness that he touches 
on the political differences and the battle-fields 
with which the Duke’s memory is associated. 
He would transcend these, or else treat them 
as types of the spiritual, and lose them in the 
radiance of what they symbolized. War is alien, 
indeed, to the prevailing sentiment of the age- 
its very glories are like the “fine gold” that has 
“‘ become dim,””—and no longer dazzle the pop 
lar mind as they did. Accordingly, Mr. Tenvy- 
son interpreted them all by the one large term 
“duty,”—in the light of which a public lesson 
may be learnt, and the Duke’sexample may p!0¥® 
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e guiding star to any man however peacefully 
Beant. er his, in fact, has been Conmlly 
felt, that the lesson has been dwelt on to satiety. 
By Mr. Tennyson it has been made the theme 
of one of the most brilliant passages in his Ode, 
—which we cited in our former article. To 
that passage are now added the following lines.— 


Such was he: his work is done: 

But while the races of mankind endure, 

Let his great example stand 

Colossal, seen of every land, 

And keep the soldier firm, the statesman pure ; 
Till in all lands and thro’ all human story 

The path of duty be the way to glory. 


Mr. Tennyson seems now, however, to have 
felt that he had dwelt too exclusively on the 
moral phases of the Duke'scharacter ; and he has 
supplied an additional number of references to 
the soldier-life of the departed warrior. He 
now reminds us that 


No more in soldier fashion will he greet 
With lifted hand the gazer in the street. 


—And in the apostrophe to the shade of Nelson, 
he adds to the allusions to the Duke’s victories 
the following :-— 


And underneath a nearer sun, 

Warring on a later day, 

Round affrighted Lisbon drew 

The treble works, the vast designs 

Of his labour’d rampart-lines, 

Where he greatly stood at bay, 

Whence he issued forth anew, 

And ever great and greater grew, 

Beating from the wasted vines 

Back to France her banded swarms. 
—This word “ banded’’ was “bandit” in the 
former copy. The alteration is a judicious one. 

In the following citation, the lines in italics 
are additions or emendations.— 

A people's voice ! we are a people yet. 

Tho’ all men else their nobler dreams forget 
Confused by brainless mobs and lawless Powers ; 
Thank Him who isled us here, and roughly set 
His Saxon in blown seas and storming showers, 
We have a voice, with which to pay the debt 
Of boundless reverence and re; 

To those great men who fought, and kept it ours. 
And kept it ours, O God, from brute control ; 

0 Statesmen, guard us, 

Of Europe, keep our no 

And save the one true seed of freedom sown 
Betwixt a people and their ancient throne, 
That sober freedom out of which there springs 
Our loyal passion for our temperate kings ; 
For, saving that, ye help to save mankind 

Till public wrong be crumbled into dust, 

And drill the raw world for the march of mind, 
Till crowds be sane and crowns be just ; 

But wink no more in slothful overtrust. 
Remember him who led your hosts ; 

Revere his warning ; guard your coasts: 

Your cannons moulder on the seaward wall ; 
His voice is silent in your council-hall 

For ever; and whatever tempests lour 

For ever silent ; even if they broke 

In thunder, silent; yet remember all 

He spoke among you, and the Man who spoke; 
Who never sold the truth to serve the hour, 
Nor palter’d with Eternal God for power ; 
Whose life was work, whose language rife 

With rugged maxims hewn from life ; 

Whose eighty winters freeze with one rebuke 
All great self-seekers trampling on the right : 
Truth-teller was our England’s Alfred named ; 
Truth-lover was our English Duke ; 

Whatever record leap to light 

He never shall be shamed. 

From this section lines have been also omitted, 
—but it is not necessary to distinguish the re- 
jected. Altogether this strophe of the Ode is 
decidedly improved in its effect. It has gained 
power by compression as well as by dilation. 

We will point out another additional gem or 
two,—and then conclude. They occur in the 
last strophe ;—we have italicized the lines. — 

We revere, and while we hear 
The tides of Music's golden sea 
Setting toward eternity, 
Lifted up in heart are we, 
Until we doubt not that for one so true 
There must be other nobler work to do 
Than when he fought at Waterloo, 
And victor he must ever be. 
For tho’ the Giant Ages heave the hill 
And break the shore, and evermore 
Make and break, and work their will ; 
0’ worlds on worlds in myriad myriads roll 
Round us, each with different powers, 
And other forms of life than ours, 
What know we greater than the soul ? 
On God and Godlike men we build our trust. 





Hush, the Dead March sounds in the people's ears : 

The dark crowd moves ; and there are sobs and tears : 

The black earth yawns: the mortal disappears : 

Ashes to ashes, dust to dust ; 

He is gone who seem’d so great. 
—It will be obvious to the critical reader that 
the lines in ifalics serve to develope and illustrate 
the thought, and are not arbitrary extensions of 
the original matters. 

The poem as it now stands has the mature 
stamp of the artist upon it. There are yet 
a few things which we should have liked to 
see removed or amended:—we will instance 
the imperfect rhymes commencing the sixth 
strophe, — viz. “guest,” ‘ priest,” ‘ rest.” 
This dissonance might have been avoided by an 
additional verse rhyming to “ priest.” Standing 
where it does, at the commencement of the finest 
section of the poem, the triplet in question is 
offensive. It is, besides, the only instance of 
poetic licence thus abused; and as it may be 
easily remedied, we hope to see the requisite 
line added in the next edition. 





The History of the Restoration of Monarchy 
in France. By A. De Lamartine. Divisions 
VIL. and VIII. Vizetelly & Co. 

Tue seventh volume — called the seventh 

division” in the English translation—of M. 

De Lamartine’s work, opens with an eloquent 

and characteristic passage. Since he wrote his 

‘History of the Girondists,’ the historian has 

himself tasted of the sweets of power and suf- 

fered the reverses of fortune. A series of 
revolutions — republican, socialist, military— 
have swept over France; and in one of these 
he who is now the writer of other men’s stories 
bore a most conspicuous part. The teachings 
of time have had their effect. They have not 
made M. De Lamartine less romantic in his 
choice, or less picturesque in his treatment, of 
themes,—but they have lent some little sternness 
to his style and added to the weight and 
solidity of his reflections. When his former his- 
torical essay came from the press, the author of 
‘ Jocelyne’ was above all things an artist, a man 
of letters. He told his story in what he then 
considered its most attractive form as a story; 
was tender, vigorous, sentimental by prescrip- 
tion rather than by passion. He sought at that 
time to show his power more than to disseminate 
his opinion; though he did not altogether 
neglect the dissemination of liberal ideas, 

After the revolution, we find in his writings the 

impress of earnest belief instead of the mere 

grace of literary finish. 

The situation of the country in which our 
historian lives has changed,—and with it the 
condition of men’s minds: but truth and fact re- 
main the same. In the following summary of the 
effect produced in France by the disappearance 
of Napoleon—and in the powerful condemna- 
tion pronounced on the suicidal alliance between 
the men of liberal ideas and the men of military 
despotism—most readers will find a page of 
contemporary history.— 

“The death of Napoleon, though it delivered the 
House of Bourbon from a competition for the 
throne, always to be dreaded with an opponent so 
popular in the army, did not, however, extinguish 
Bonapartism, but rather revived it under another 
form, fanaticism being always nourished by recitals 
of martyrdom. The liberal, or republican party, 
which dreaded the living Napoleon, affected to deify 
him after his death; and his name was opposed as a 
contrast, by the enemies of tte Restoration, to the 
names as yet devoid of glory, of the princes who 
occupied, or who surrounded the throne. They 
made the former synonymous with the youth, the 
grandeur, and the glory of the nation; and the 
others they held up as a symbol of the old age, and 
decay of the country, and its subjection to foreign 
domination. This was odiously unjust: for the 
disasters of the two invasions, the occupation of 





Paris, and the contraction of the French frontiers 

had been the penalty of Napoleon’s reign; and the 
House of Bourbon had only re-appeared after our 
reverses, to participate in and to repair these misfor- 
tunes, by probably saving our common country from 
dismemberment. But fanaticism pardons everything 
to its idol, and imputes all calamity to its victims. 
The memory of Napoleon, though shut up with him 
in his island, expanded itself still more freely, more 
inexhaustibly, and with greater fascination from his 
tomb. Both the people and the army seemed 
desirous of avenging the great captive for his Euro- 
pean ostracism, by restoring an Empire, and raising 
altars to him in their homes and in their hearts, 

His name, in a little time, became a sort of popular 
and military divinity, to which nothing was wanted 
but a form of public worship. Contrary to real and 
material things, which apparently diminish in pro- 
portion as we recede from them, distance and death 
magnified him, as they magnify all imaginary 
objects. His birth, his boyhood, his rapid and 
mysterious elevation, his exploits in Italy and Egypt, 
his dreams of oriental Empire dissipated before St. 
Jean d‘Acre, the vessel which had brought him back 
to the French coast as a fugitive, to make him 
master of the world, his armies innumerable as the 
migrations of nations, his fields of battle vast as 
whole provinces, his triumphs, his reverses, his abdi- 
cations, his sea-girt prison in the bosom of far-distant 
oceans, his words flung from the summit of his rock 
to all parties, to give food, flattery, hope, and regret 
to every shade of thought; finally, his death, thrown 
back and commented upon in reproaches and im- 
precations against England and against the Bourbons, 
made Napoleon the talk of the universe, the miracle 
of the cabin, the epic-poem of the barrack, and the 
lever of that identical revolution of which he had 
been the scourge. With the exception of some of 
those men who, like Cato and Tacitus, resist the 
impulse of their age without having the power to 
control it, posthumous Bonapartism absorbed every- 
thing and everybody: it mingled with the pride of 
glory, and with pity for the disasters of the country; 
it nourished amongst the masses one of those fatal 
popular feelings against which the reason of the few 
will always protest, but which prejudice, the genius 
of the multitude, will only make the more imperish- 
able from its having henceforward the spell of dis- 
tance and the inviolability of the grave. * * m 
the day that liberalism no longer dreaded his return 
upon the scene, he became its idol, and it pretended 
to pity, to regret, and to adore him. It wanted a 
name to fling to the army to attract its discontent, 
its hatred, and its ambition round a shadow, and it 
seized upon his. This was the epoch of that hypo- 
critical alliance between the men of the Revolution 
and the men of the Empire, which combined at once 
against the Bourbons the contradictory passions of 
liberty and despotism, to unite them, for the moment 
at least, into one sole faction. It was this fa-tion, 
whose ringleaders, like the Roman Augurs, could 
not look at each other without smiling, that was in- 
cessantly concocting, without any other sincerity 
than the sincerity of hatred, what has been since 
called the fifteen years’ comedy. A fatal example 
and an immoral lesson given to the people by these 
false liberals and false despots, who, by divesting 
doctrine of all truth, made opposition depravity, and 
rendered the Republic and the Monarchy after 
them equally impossible. An opposition may be 
upheld by a sophism, but truth alone can support a 
government. The Republic was the truth of the 
revolutionary party, and despotism was the truth of 
the military; but in the alliance these two truths 
became a falsehood, which condemned them to a 
perpetual hypocrisy during the struggle, to irreme- 
diable sterility after the triumph, and to absolute 
unfitness for anything else than to nourish stormy 
and dangerous factions in the state: a terrible legacy 
which Napoleon dying still left after him to the 
world, the fanaticism of absolute power allied to the 
fanaticism of popular radicalism, to sap between 
them every institution of representative republic, or 
of moderate monarchy.” 


Two great events fill up the chief part of this 
seventh volume,—the intervention of the French 
in Spain, and the revolution of Greece. Of the 
first M. De Lamartine takes a rather dynastic 
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and, for him, inconsistent view. He seems to 
deplore the movement at Madrid—though, as 
compared with the French Revolution, it was 
characterized by extreme gentleness and mode- 
ration;—and he tries to justify on national 
grounds the march of the French against the 
Peninsular patriots, —though, as is well known, 
the armies of the Bourbons made themselves in 
that expedition the abject slaves of the Holy 
Alliance. This is perhaps the least satisfactory 
part of M. De Lamartine’s performance. Of 
the opinion of England on the subject of that 
intervention—of the eloquent warnings pro- 
nounced by Canning—many of our readers may 
still retain a lively recollection. It was the 
first essentially false step taken by the restored 
family. From the day on which the Duke 
d’Angouléme crossed the frontiers with the 
avowed object of putting down constitutional 
government by force of arms in the merely 
dynastic interests of his house, England and the 
Bourbons ceased to be friends,—and Versailles 
had to lean more and more on the absolutist 
powers, until it fell at last in trying to pursue 
their policy. 

We will not linger on the details of this so 
well-known expedition,—but we will make one 
or two extracts from the book in which it is 
described. Here is an animated sketch of 
Spain before it fell under the dominion of 
French ideas.— 

* Its people, magnificently endowed by nature with 

“heroism, intelligence and greatness of soul, was, how- 
ever, the most back ward of all Europe in its institutions. 
The struggle, at once national and religious, which it 
had to maintain against the Moors, to reconquer its 
territory and its independence, thus combining in one 
flame of enthusiasm its faith and its nationality, had 
left upon its character an impress of violence and 
superstition, in which the priest, the soldier, and the 
executioner, were mingled as it were in the same in- 
dividual, and their respective qualities summed up 
together in the Inquisition. This inquisition, a per- 
petual auto da fé, suspended over conscience and 
liberty, and invented by the war of races to purge the 
soil, had indurated the character of the Spanish 
people. Cruelty, sanctified by religion, human 
victims burned for their belief by a slow fire at 
the stake, offered up as a spectacle and a holocaust 
to heaven and to men, had stifled all feeling of 
humanity in this nation. It had, still further, her- 
metically sealed up Spain against every ray of intel- 
ligence and liberty from the rest of Europe; science 
and civilization were only known there as words of 
evil; philosophy hid itself there as a mystery, and 
brooded as a vengeance; its manners were depraved; 
its monks reviving the middle ages, in one place pos- 
sessorsofall its wealth, inanothersanctifying mendicity ; 
the court itself was only absolute over the people in 
virtue of its subjection to the priesthood. The 
sacerdotal police had the power of citing even the 
conscience of its kings, and did not withhold its hand 
before the sovereign pontiff himself. Egyptian in 
its institutions, African in its character, and Italian in 
its manners; such was Spain.” 

The march towards Madrid owed great part 
of its success—as M. De Lamartine shows—to 
M. Ouvrard. Who is M. Ouvrard? asks the 
reader of the present day. The historian—who 
delights to pick out an obscure character and 
make him live again—shall tell us.— 

“M. Ouvrard was an adventurer in business, but 
in finance a man of genius. Genius consists only in 
two or three ideas, just, new, and simple, upon some 
subject either of theory or practice, caught a glimpse 
of before the rest of the world, by some man whose 
mental sight is of greater range and accuracy than the 
confused vision of his contemporaries. In mechanism, 
in science, in politics, in war, in administration, or in 
finance, inventors are nothing more than observers of 
more exquisite and more penetrating faculties. As 
Archimedes invented the lever; Newton, gravitation; 
Mirabeau, public opinion; Frederick the Great and 
Napoleon, modern war; and as Law invented credit, 
M: Ouvrard invented confidence and speculation, im- 
measurable and mysterious powers lying hid at the 





bottom of commerce, with the faculty of multiplying 
one hundred fold in a moment, for individuals, for 
companies, and for states, the powers and prodigies 
of private and public wealth. His mind, clear and 
penetrating, was seconded by a confident and per- 
suasive elocution, by a boldness of enterprise which 
never hesitated, by a personal activity which trans- 
ported him as rapidly as his own ideas from one ex- 
tremity of Europe to the other, and by a happy 
combination of permanent youth, grace, and Grecian 
elegance, which impressed upon his features the 
facility and seduction of his intellect. His ideas 
equally just and new in commercial affairs, applied 
by him to improve his fortune, at the commencement 
of his life, and amidst the chaos of distresses, of 
resources, of furnishing armies, of speculations with 
the embarrassed treasury of the Directory and the 
Consulate, had acquired for him an amount of wealth 
which at times surpassed even that of the state. This 
he had squandered as enthusiastically as he had 
acquired it. The luxury of Lucullus, of Jacques 
Ceeur, of the Medici, or of Fouquet, never surpassed 
his; women the most renowned for their wit and 
beauty, during that renaissance of our luxury and 
our vices, were the idols at whose shrines he had 
poured out his treasures. During his connection with 
Madame Tallien, the most beautiful of them all, he 
had several children by her, who might have been 
provided for by the expenditure alone of one of his 
fétes. Courted, envied, and persecuted by turns by 
the different governments, he had several times lost 
and again made incalculable fortunes. When Na- 
poleon aspired, at the commencement of the Empire, 
to the universal monarchy of the Continent by force 
of arms, M. Ouvrard effected, from power to power, 
a treaty at Madrid with the King of Spain, which 
obtained for him a monopoly of the mines and mari- 
time commerce of the American colonies, and an 
annual profit of two hundred millions. He was 
enabled by this treaty, and this annual profit, to 
furnish loans and advances to the French treasury, 
for which he had engaged his credit. This treaty, 
too gigantic for a private individual, being known to 
Napoleon, was violently obstructed, and ultimately 
broken by a stroke of despotism. When deprived of 
the resources which the treaty with Spain was to have 
furnished him with, and called upon to make impos- 
sible payments to the French treasury, M. Ouvrard 
being ruined and imprisoned by the Emperor, had 
exhibited, in his resistance to the advances of power, 
a character, an obstinacy in captivity, and a careless- 
ness in martyrdom, worthy of a more noble cause. 
The fall of Napoleon having restored him to liberty, 
he began again to make his fortune under assumed 
names. His counsels were the secret source whence 
the finance ministers had drawn those ideas of credit 
which had freed our territory and restored our finances. 
Their genius was nothing more than his inspiration. 
When there was a dearth of ideas they went to him; 
he rectified those which were false, and lavished true 
ones upon them, spreading financial and commercial 
verity throughout all Europe.” 

—This man, at the head of the commissariat, 
achieved another of those marvels of French 
ingenuity and comprehension which so asto- 
nished the Duke of Wellington in his Spanish 
campaigns — though his own commissariat 
arrangements were the wonder of all his officers. 
“It is certainly astonishing,’’ the great soldier 
wrote to Lord Liverpool, “ that the enemy have 
been able to remain in this country so long, and 
it is an extraordinary instance of what a French 
army can do. With all our money, and having 
in our favour the good inclination of the country, 
I assure you I could not maintain one division 
in the district in which they have maintained 
not less than 60,000 men and 20,000 animals 
for more than two months.” The men who 
achieved these miracles were men of M. Ouvrard’s 
stamp and of equal historical obscurity. 

The historian’s leaning towards the policy of 
his king renders him scarcely just to the 
Spanish patriots. His assertion that General 
Mina sent the last remnants of his division “ to 
fight, disperse, and die in hazardous expedi- 
tions,” is unjust,—and he tries to shuffle off the 
responsibility of Riego’s execution from French 





on to Spanish shoulders with but indifferent 
success. The story of Riego’s capture, as here 
narrated, is full of romance.— 


“Riégo, as we have seen, still dreaming of an 
armed revolt springing up at his voice in the pro. 
vinces for the cause of the Constitution, had quitted 
Cadiz, with the intention of bringing reinforcements 
to the Constitutionalists. The Cortes, to relieve 
themselves from his presence rather than to invest 
him with authority, had appointed him commandant 
of the army of Malaga; Zayas, who then commanded 
it, and who had evacuated Madrid too complaisantly 
before the Duke d'Angouléme, having incurred their 
suspicion. Riégo, in the disguise of a sailor, as one 
of the crew of a fishing boat, had passed without 
discovery through the French cruisers which block- 
aded the Bay of Cadiz. On arriving at Malaga, he 
revealed himself to the troops, and arrested Zayas, 
and all the officers of his army who were suspected 
of treason. He threw them, together with a crowd 
of citizens, of priests and of monks, into a vessel 
which was to take them to Havanna, to suffer there 
the exile due to their weakness, or their negociations 
with the French. He levied on the churches, on 
private property, and on the banks revolutionary 
contributions, which were distributed by him amongst 
the soldiery, to win them over with the spoils of the 
royalists. He coined money with his own effigy, to 
meet the expenses of the war; and he wished to 
infuse his own despair into his troops, and to render 
them irreconcileable with his enemies, by leaving 
them no hope of safety or justification but in victory, 
He had succeeded in assembling six thousand men 
under his command, and his plan was to march with 
these forces into the provinces of the kingdom of 
Grenada. The Spanish corps d’armée of General 
Ballasteros was still there under arms, undecided 
between its recent submission to the King and its ill- 
suppressed revolutionary tendencies. Riégo ho 
to seduce it from its general, as he had won over the 
garrison of Malaga from Zayas, to escape from the 
corps d’armée of Marshal Molitor, and thus to per- 
petuate the war in the heart of the kingdom. But 
he had scarcely left Malaga to execute this design, 
when Marshal Molitor pushed forward General 
Loverdo upon that city, and thus cut off Riégo from 
the sea. Being pursued and overtaken in the plain 
of Grenada, by General Bonnemaison, another of 
Molitor’s generals, he fell back upon the Spanish 
advanced posts of Ballasteros, the only unoccupied 
spot left to him. On his approach, the soldiers of 
Ballasteros, carried away by their recent confraternity 
of cause and country, embraced the soldiers of Riégo, 
and swore to mingle their colours and their blood 
with those of their comrades and countrymen, Bal- 
lasteros himself, pretending to participate in a feeling 
which he was unable to control, seemed also to be 
drawn into this military revolt. Being embraced by 
Riégo, and proclaimed commander-in-chief of the 
two united armies, he entered, amidst cries of ‘ Vive 
la Constitution!’ at the head of his troops, intoxicated 
with joy and sedition, into the town of Priego, his 
head-quarters. But’during the night having assem- 
bled the officers of his corps d’armée in council, and 
having convinced them of the disloyalty of breaking 
the capitulation concluded with the French, and of 
the shame of giving up their soldiers to the seduction 
of Riégo, he marched his regiments out of the town, 
to remove them from the contagion of the army of 
Malaga. On learning this defection and the retreat 
of the soldiers of Ballasteros, Riégo hastened to the 
general's residence, supplicated him, but in vain, to 
rescind his order, to continue in the command of the 
two united armies,and to raise the standard of the Con- 
stitution, promising to be the first to put himself under 
his orders; but unable on this occasion either to bend 
or intimidate Ballasteros, he disarmed his guard, and 
made him prisoner with his staff in his own head- 
quarters, threatening with dungeons and execution 
all traitors who should refuse to become partners 1n 
his despair. On the report of their general's captivity, 
the troops of Ballasteros, who were encamped out- 
side the town, returned to revenge this outrage on 
their general. On their approach, Riégo set Ballas- 
teros at liberty, and retreated with his soldiers, baffled 
and cut up, towards the mountains. A party of his 
cavalry abandoned him, also, and joined the standard 
of Ballasteros. Being pursued and defeated on the 
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little river of Jaén by General Bonnemaison, he 
endeavoured with a handful of men who remained 
with him, to throw himself once more towards a 
division of the army of Ballasteros at Ubeda, com- 
manded by the Spanish general Carondelet; but 
Colonel d’Argout of Molitor’s army cut off his passage 
and scattered the last of his soldiers, Having wit- 
nessed from the summit of some rocks the destruction 
of his little troop, Riégo, a fugitive and almost alone, 
wandered for some time in the mountains, abandoned 
in succession by the companions of his popularity 
and his reverses. Reduced by these consecutive 
desertions to a group of seven or eight men, 
worn out with hunger and fatigue, Riégo one day 
fell in with a hermit, the only resident of these 
solitudes, who was ascending to his hermitage ac- 
companied by a peasant of Vilches, named Lopez 
Lara. Driven by necessity to seek for a guide, 
to enable him to avoid the towns, the villages, and 
the French and Spanish posts, where his name was 
a sentence of proscription, and a signal of death, 
Riégo drew the hermit and his companion aside, and 
without making himself known to them, he offered 
them a sum of money which would be a fortune for 
themselves and their families, if they would con- 
duct him by unfrequented roads to a seaport, where 
he might embark to fly for ever from his country. 
The hermit and his companion, suspecting from the 
greatness of his offer that the fugitive was some illus- 
trious criminal, whose crime they would partake of 
by protecting him, obstinately refused to unite them- 
selves with his fate. Riégo then had them forcibly 
seized by his soldiers, and placed upon two mules 
which were still left to him, and waiting for nightfall, 
he ordered them, under pain of death, to guide him 
undiscovered to the sea. Lopez and the hermit were 
still ignorant of the names and condition of the fugi- 
tives into whose hands they had fallen; but the im- 
prudence or abstraction of one of Riégo’s officers 
having led him to pronounce the name of his general 
while descending the mountain in the rear of their 
guides, the latter heard it with horror. Animated 
by the implacable animosity of party feeling in Spain, 
which sets danger at defiance in its thirst for ven- 
geance, they resolved at the peril of their lives to 
deliver the chief of the insurrection of the Isle of 
Leon into the hands of the executioners, and chance 
was favourable to their design. A solitary farm at 
acertain distance from the village of Arquillo be- 
longed to the brother of the hermit’s companion; 
and Lopez pointing it out to Ri¢go, prevailed on him 
to ask refuge there for the day which was about to 
break, offering to conduct him thither. Riégo, leaving 
his little band concealed in a ravine, went forward 
with Lopez and three of his officers towards the farm. 
Lopez called his brother, whose name was Mateo, 
to open the gate, and making a signal to him to be 
silent, introduced the three officers and their chief 
into the court-yard. One of Riégo’s companions 
was an English colonel, who, fearful of some surprise, 
locked the gate behind him and kept possession 
of the key. Riégo and his companions having dis- 
mounted, entered the stable, where having taken 
some food, they threw themselves on their horses’ 
litter, with their arms by their side, and fell asleep. 
Riégo, on waking, having perceived that his horse 
had lost a shoe, asked for a blacksmith to enable 
him to resume his journey during the night. Mateo, 
whose brother Lopez had just had time to whisper 
in hisear the name of his guest, undertook to go to 
Arquillo in search of the blacksmith, but instead of 
going to the house of the latter, he hastened to find 
the Alcalde, acquainted him with the presence of 
the fugitives in his house, and assured him that both 
he and his brother were ready to shed their blood to 
accomplish the King’s vengeance, if the inhabitants 
of Arquillo would second their courage and fidelity. 
At the name of Riégo the inhabitants of Arquillo 
flew to arms, and sending Mateo off to the farm with 
the blacksmith, to lull his guests into false security, 
they followed slowly by circuitous routes to surround 
the house. Riégo, leaving his horse in the hands 
of Mateo and the blacksmith, had gone into the house 
to partake of the repast that was prepared for him. 
He was indulging in the hope of a safe and rapid 
flight during the darkness, when the English colonel, 
more vigilant than his chief, rising from the table to 

e a look over the plain, perceived some armed men 
at a distance, hiding behind the trees,and surrounding 





the house in all directions. ‘To arms,’ he cried, ‘ we 
are betrayed; here are armed men coming !\—‘ To 
arms!’ repeated Riégo, jumping up from his seat, 
and trying to get hold of his. But Lopez and Mateo 
had already seized their carbines, and presenting their 
muzzles totheir prisoners’ breasts, threatened to shoot 
them if they stirred. Riégo, thus disarmed, could 
make no resistance, and allowed his hands to be tied 
without a murmur, merely requesting Lopez to pre- 
vail on the soldiers who were approaching to spare 
his life and that of his companion, and to treat them 
as prisoners of war. The armed villagers thenentered, 
and Riégo requested the Alcalde to embrace him, as 
a sign of reconciliation or of mercy. This the Alcalde 
did, but unwillingly, and more like a Christian obe- 
dient to his faith than an enemy yielding to com- 
passion. He forbade his followers to accept the 
gold which Riégo offered them, to interest them in 
his fate. A detachment of cavalry soon after arrived 
and escorted the captives to Andujar, where the fury 
of the people contended for them with the escort, 
eager to forestal the executioners. The French 
garrison of Andujar, though unconnected with this 
seizure made by the Spanish authorities, was obliged 
to fly to arms to prevent the murder of the prisoners 
in the street. Riégo, at the sound of the impreca- 
tions hurled at his head, preserved in his features 
that sad but disdainful impassibility which appreci- 
ates without being astonished at the fickleness of 
the multitude of which he was the victim in the same 
spot that had witnessed at another period the delirium 
of his popularity. When passing thus fettered 
through the public square of Andujar, and raising 
his face to the facade of the town house, he could 
not avoid glancing at his past fortune and his present 
calamity. ‘ You see, he said to M. de Coppens, an 
officer of rank on the staff of Marshal Moncy, who 
was protecting him from the execrations and the 
knives of the multitude,‘ you see those people who 
are so enraged at this moment against me, and who 
would have already murdered me had it not been for 
the French,—those same people, last year, in this 
identical spot, carried me in triumph in theirarms; the 
town in spite of my unwillingness, presented me with 
a sword of honour; every night that I passed here the 
houses were illuminated, and the people danced till 
morning under my windows, preventing me, by their 
acclamations, from getting a wink of sleep !’”” 
—This seems to be the sad moral of all popu- 
larity. ‘I care nothing for these shouts,” said 
Napoleon to one of his marshals; ‘they would 
shout in the same way if I were going to exe- 
cution.” Riego deserved a better fate than the 
gallows which awaited him at Madrid. He 
had fought for a great cause—and he had 
fought with the weapons of a me wd civiliza- 
tion. In the day of his power he had demanded 
an amnesty for the Royalists. But political 
fanaticism is deaf and blind. His execution 
was a mistake,—the form of it, a horror. 





Ancient and Modern Colours, from the Earliest 
Periods to the Present Time; with their 
Chemical and Artistical Properties. By 
William Linton. Longman & Co. 

Tue masters of ancient Art were the manufac- 

turers of the colours which exhibit such per- 

nanence on the canvas, the pannel, or the wall. 

They felt that they were producing works which, 
bearing the deep impress of mind, should become 
the studies of distant ages; and they painted 
with colours the composition of which they 
knew,—with whose enduring qualities they had 
made experimental acquaintance. 

The artist of our days, on the contrary, relies 
on the colourman,—and he works with pigments 
of whose chemical composition he is entirely 
ignorant, and equally so of their durability. 
The result is, the rapid change observed in 
modern pictures :—some colours darkening and 
others fading, until the original character of the 
production is entirely destroyed. 

For the purpose of supplying that chemical 
and glial knowledge the want of which has 
been long felt, Mr. Linton has published the 





present work. He has consulted the best 
authorities,—the chemical compositions are in 
all cases correctly given, —and the relative 
degrees of permanence have been carefully 
determined by experiments which the writer 
himself has made. To the artist who desires to 
have his productions endure, a study of all this 
section of the work before us must prove of 
great value,—and the book should be in the 
hands of every artist-student. 

But these remarks apply only to the section 
of ‘Modern Colours:” — to the division on 
* Ancient Colours”’ we are compelled to make 
many objections.—Into anything like an ana- 
lysis of this part we cannot go;—but we may 
say, that a careful examination proves to us that 
the reading of the author has been desultory and 
his inquiries superficial. To give an example. 
—We are told at page 5 :—“* Cinnabar—V ER- 
MILLION—is a Sulphuret of Mercury, called by 
Pliny and Vitruvius Minium; and Dioscorides 
observes, that it was falsely thought by some to 
be the same as Minium,” &c. Then, at page 7, 
Dracon’s Broop “according to Pliny the true 
Cinnabar.” Again in the same page, “‘ Minium 
—Rep Lreap—Burnt Massicot, a Sesquioxide 
of Lead; first used by Nicias.”” This, on the 
authority of Pliny. Then follows :—‘ Some call 
Minium, Cinnabar” as a quotation from Pliny ; 
and immediately afterwards we are told, that 
Pliny means Vermillion whenever he speaks of 
Minium. What a complication has the author 
here fallen into owing to his want of accurate 
classical and chemical knowledge !—We cannot 
follow Mr. Linton through all the errors con- 
tained in his “ Ancient Colours:’’—but the 
concluding paragraph of the book is amusing.— 
“In the Chemist of January last, notice is 
taken of a picture of ‘ Dumas and Persoz’ of the 
thirteenth century, 600 years old.” The two 
living French chemists, MM. Dumas and Persoz, 
who analyzed the pigments on some paintings 
600 years old, would smile to find themselves 
converted into the heroes of that ancient date! 

Mr. Linton’s qualifications as an artist are 
well known:—his researches into the perma- 
nence of artists’ colours have been extensive,— 
and his observations on this point are of much 
value. We feel, however, that he has in the- 
first section of the present work ventured on 
an inquiry for which he does not : pana the 
necessary qualifications. We would urge him 
to continue his investigations on the colours 
supplied to our artists by our modern chemists, 
and thus perform a work of permanent value :— 
but at the same time, we recommend our author- 
artist to leave the confusion and contradiction 
of Dioscorides and Pliny to other hands, 





ule-Tide Stories. Edited by Benjamin Thorpe. 
Household Stories. Collected by the Brothers 

Grimm. Newly translated. 

(Second Notice.) 
WE return to the above works for a few con- 
cluding observations on their general character 
and on some of their specific features. 

The interest in old legendary stories felt by 
several men of genius and learning (among 
whom, in recent times, may be mentioned 
Southey and Scott) is sufficient to redeem any 
criticism upon them from the charge of — 
though, even if such tales concerned only the 
young, they would still possess an importance 
which it would not be very philosophical to 
overlook. A large proportion of the human 
world is composed of boys and girls,—on the 
smooth blank paper of whose minds the adult 
members have an almost god-like power of 
writing whatsoever they will, in indelible ink. 
The Literature of Childhood, therefore, is a 
branch of composition which no man is entitled 
to disregard; and the wisest will look with 
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interest on whatever is calculated to exercise 
so considerable an influence on the men and 
women of twenty years hence, while their minds 
are yet plastic and their dispositions unformed. 

Another reason for the pleasure which imagi- 
native men find in an occasional visit to infan- 
tine fairy-land, is probably to be found in the 
complete contrast which that land presents to 
the realities of life :—a contrast greater than even 
that of Poetry, which has generally some con- 
nexion with human passion. One of the great 
charms of a child's fairy tale is, in the utter ab- 
sence of allreference to passion. We live for the 
time in a clear, calm, windless atmosphere, as 
though we had been suddenly transported to 
some mountain-top where the fresh air of morn- 
ing is never absent. We are not scathed by 
the hot lava-streams that pour over, and wither, 
so many of the fair fields of after life. We hear, 
it is true, of love, and hate, and revenge; but 
in forms so different from those of the actual 
world, that our own feelings are untouched, 
and we are not tossed into the conflict of sym- 
pathy and antipathy. We behold all things as 
we beheld them in childhood—through the 
‘transparent medium of simple faith. Our in- 
tellect is not harassed, as we read, by being 
obliged to combat for or against any set of prin- 
ciples. We are no longer in the lists fighting 
for a dogma or a system. We have ceased for 
the nonce to be politicians, or sectarians, or 
‘casuists. The gates are shut upon the outer 
world,—shut even against ourselves, as we 
ordinarily appear. The fight of existence is 
excluded, and, for a little space, disbelieved in. 
We only know that there is the earth all around 
us, and the conscious Heavens everywhere 
above us,—and noble, undiscovered regions in 
the distance, which we feel to be full of wonder, 
and magnificence, and mystery, and adventures 
without end. 

Even the very absurdities of this class of com- 
position are pleasant, as reminding us of that 
unknowing time when they were noé absurd. 
We like these stories none the worse, although 
we are at a loss to explain why the youngest of 
three sons or daughters should always be the 
most beautiful and virtuous, and should in- 
variably succeed in adventures which the.others 
have been unable to accomplish; why step- 
mothers should in every case be cruel; why 
the daughters of kings should always be marvels 
of loveliness; by what mysterious process little 
girl-princesses become suddenly of a marriage- 
able age, directly some frog, or serpent, or other 
“wild fowl”’ is changed into a handsome young 
prince; or why, after the wedding has taken 
place, the parents of the respective parties be- 
come straightway antiquated and venerable. 
Neither do we object to the inconsequential cha- 
racter of some of theincidents, All these things, 
if indeed they do not form part of the relish, 
are fully compensated for by the peculiar kind 
of pleasure which, as we have just hinted, is to 
be derived by an inclusive mind from the perusal 
of stories of enchantment. We are also inclined 
to think, that a considerable per contra to any 
aspect of triviality is to be found in the superior 
moral tendency (as it appears to us) of these 
tales to that of professedly moral fictions. The 
former are less selfish and worldly-wise than 
the latter—more truly good, and more spon- 
taneous in their goodness. The one class aims 
at making us ‘‘ respectable members of society,” 
—the other seeks to mould us into thoroughly 
kind, just, and considerate human beings. We 
are glad to have Sir Walter Scott as an autho- 
rity in support of this view of the question. In 
a letter, dated Jan. 16, 1823, and addressed to 
Mr. Edgar Taylor, a former translator of some 
of Messrs. Grimm’s legends, the great novelist 
avows his preference of such narratives to “the 





good-boy stories” which were very popular 
about that time,—and says that he fears that 
Miss Edgeworth’s ‘Waste not, Want not,’ 
“though a most ingenious tale, is more apt to 
make a curmudgeon of a boy who has from 
nature a close, cautious temper, than to correct 
a careless, idle destroyer of a whip-cord.”” Sir 
Walter dislikes the “‘ good-boy”’ class of stories, 
because “the moral always consists in good con- 
duct being crowned with temporal success.” 
To this it might at first sight be objected, that 
the virtuous character in fairy tales generally 
gets some magnificent reward in the end. But 
this reward is of so romantic and unreal a cha- 
racter, that it is impossible to suppose it would 
in itself have any influence upon even the 
youngest reader. No boy would be brave, 
enerous, and kind—no girl loving and stead- 
ast—in the hope of thereby becoming a prince 
or princess, or the owner of a magic ring or 
wishing-cap. The child has an instinctive per- 
ception that such rewards are but typical of 
those heart-riches with which moral loveliness 
is largely endowed. 

We are bound, however, to admit that there 
are some exceptions to this rule in the ‘ House- 
hold Stories’ of the Brothers Grimm. Among 
these, we must especially point out a tale called 
‘The Knapsack, the Hat, and the Horn,’ in 
Vol. I.;—most of the characters in which are 
more or less rascally, while the one who is suc- 
cessful in the highest degree is the worst scoun- 
drel of all. Such a story could not be read by 
a child with a disposition wavering between 
good and evil, without considerable danger of 
his selfish tendencies being confirmed. We also 
observe some legends which have the appear- 
ance of monkish origin; and these are objection- 
able chiefly on the ground of the punishments 
awarded to the bad characters being too savage. 
It is not enough for children to be taught to do 
right: they must likewise be trained to look 
charitably upon those who do wrong. These 
monkish tales, however, are not many in num- 
ber:—and, indeed, it strikes us that, for the 
most part, fairy literature cannot have been at 
any time in very high favour with the Church. 
There is a remarkable absence of allusions to 
priests, or to distinctive religious ceremonies. A 
sweet natural piety takes the place of bitter 
sectarianism; and this is another, and not the 
least, of the merits of such stories. 

The collection of the Messrs. Grimm is on 
the whole so agreeable, that it can afford to be 
told of another fault,—especially as it is one 
which proceeds from over-care. We allude to 
the utter foolishness of some of the shoft tales 
and sketches. Prepared as we are to be pleased 
with literature of this nature, we confess that 
we stop short of compositions which have neither 
imagination nor fancy, character nor humour— 
not even the simplest meaning. The German 
Adelphi appear to have been tooindiscriminate in 
their search after floating popular legends; and 
once or twice almost suggest the suspicion that 
some waggish peasant or farmer’s wife has im- 
posed on their enthusiasm. More singular 
specimens of “ the intense inane” are certainly 
nowhere to be met with than in these two vo- 
lumes ; for the English translators have followed 
with a needless particularity in the steps of their 
original. What does the reader think of the 
following—the last of ‘Three Little Tales about 
Toads’?— 

“* Huhu, huhu!’ cried a Toad.— Come hither,’ 
said a Child to it. When the Toad came, the Child 
asked, ‘ Have you seen my sister, Red-Stocking, this 
morning?"—* No, no; not I!’ croaked the Toad, 
‘how should I! huhu, huhu!"—And the Toad hopped 
away.” 

—This is literally the beginning, middle, and end: 
—and there are other instances nearly as bad. 





What amusement or instruction the most baby- 
ish reader could derive from such “ tales,” we 
leave the public to determine. Mr. Edgar 
Taylor, of whom we have already spoken, went 
upon a principle of selection; and we think 
wisely. 

A word, moreover, with the translators,—Ip 
a book particularly designed for the young, 
greater regard should have been had to gram. 
mar than to allow of such a mistake as “laid” 
for “lay,”—which is of rather frequent occur- 
rence. 

These blemishes, however, detract but little 
from the merits of the work; which remains g 
curious storehouse of the popular legends of a 
country particularly rich in such commodities, 
and fondly preserving them through adverse 
times. Much of the interest of the present col- 
lection is derivable from the fact of the stories 
having been derived chiefly from the mouths of 
German peasants. They are not the strained 
productions of literary men,—but have all the 
freshness of early faith and simple narration, 
Considering the lurid and fierce political exist- 
ence which Germany has passed through durin 
the last sixty years, it is wonderful that suc 
fragile blossoms have not been trampled down, 
But, as the Messrs. Grimm themselves observe, 
in a beautiful passage quoted by the present 
translators in their preface, “‘ The places near 
the stove, the kitchen-hearth, the steps to the 
loft, feast-days still kept, meadows and forests 
in their quietude, above all, untroubled fancy, 
were the hedges that protected and delivered 
them over from one time to another.” Here, at 
any rate, they are;—rescued from the chances 
of forgetfulness or disregard, and made to 
assume their places in that large domain of 
anonymous and traditional literature which has 
of late years risen into unexpected importance. 

Particular criticism of individual stories is 
uncalled for. We will briefly allude, however, 
to a few which, having an evidently Oriental 
character, serve further to illustrate that. sin- 
gular connexion between the superstitions of 
different countries which we glanced at in our 
first notice. In ‘The Blue Light’ the reader 
will find a strong resemblance to the Arabian 
story of ‘Aladdin.’ An old soldier is directed 
by a witch to obtain for her a certain magic 
light which burns at the bottom of a well. The 
ohthe having descended, and obtained posses- 
sion of the treasure, the perfidious old witch is 
desirous, as soon as she has got the light into 
her own hands, to let him fall back again into 
the well, and there perish. But he refuses to 
relinquish his prize until he is safely above 
ground; which so enrages the hag that she 
straightway precipitates the soldier and the 
light into the depths below. Here he gives 
himself up for lost; but, chancing to kindle his 
pipe at the mysterious flame, a black dwarf 
makes his appearance, and tells the soldier that 
he is his humble servant. The adventurous 
warrior is then released from his captivity; 
and the story ends by his marrying the king’s 
daughter.—‘ The Water of Life’ has a very 
Eastern character; and Mr. Taylor affirms that 
there is a Rabbinical tradition corresponding to 
it.—‘ The Fisherman and his Wife’ possesses 
the air of an Oriental apologue ; and is one of 
the finest stories in the set, alike for conception, 
for execution, and for moral purpose.—In a short 
sketch called ‘The Little Shepherd Boy,’ @ 
king asks the boy how many seconds there are 
in Eternity; and to this rather foolish question 
the boy makes the following answer,—which has 
all that overwhelming vastness of conception by 
which the Koran, the Talmud, and some of the 
Hindd writings are distinguished :— ; 

“In Lower Pomerania is situate the adamantine 
mountain, one mile in height, one mile in breadth, 
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and one mile deep; and thither comes a bird once 
in every thousand years, which rubs its beak against 
the hill, and, when the whole shall be rubbed away, 
then will the first second of Eternity be gone by.” 
—‘The Shoes which were danced to pieces’ 
and ‘The Twelve Brothers’ are likewise re- 
markable,—the one for a splendour and wild- 
ness,—the other for a gentle sweetness, analo- 

ous to Asiatic fiction; and in ‘The Handless 
Maiden’ we detect a great similarity to a story 
told by Mr. Lane in the notes to his translation 
of ‘The Thousand and One Nights.’ Indeed, 
the whole style of the narrative, as'it appears in 
Grimm, is thoroughly Eastern; and is extremely 
beautiful, both in circumstances and in treat- 
ment. 

To the stories corresponding to that of 
«Cupid and Psyche,’ mentioned in our former 

per, we may add the tale called ‘ The Soar- 
ing Lark,’ in Vol. I. of Grimm.—‘ Jorinde and 
Joringel,’ in the same volume, has some affinity 
in its enchantment and its disenchantment to 
Milton’s ‘ Comus.’ 

The legends contained in Mr. Thorpe’s 
“Yule-Tide” collection are more elaborately 
worked out than those translated from the 
Brothers Grimm,—and will, therefore, no doubt, 
be preferred by those “children of a larger 

wth’’ who care at all for such productions ; 
while those of smaller growth may be expected 
to vote unanimously in favour of Grimm. The 
annotations and parallel stories, moreover, 
render the former a work of greater pretension, 
as tending to illustrate a matter of literary 
history. We will particularize only one of the 
tales. It is called ‘The Man without a Heart’; 
and strikes us as being very original and even 
grand,—full of a shadowy symbolism, thesolving 
of which might perhaps be worth the pains toa 
mind fond of metaphysical subtleties. 

We cannot avoid again alluding to Mr. 
Wehnert’s illustrations to Grimm. They are 
ins’inct with the most vital spirit of German 
legendary romance,—remote, unreal, grotesque, 
and suggestive ; with strange bits of landscape 
and beautiful human faces (those of the chil- 
dren remarkably so); and with a singular ab- 
sence of strong contrasts of light and shade, as 
though the sun which shone upon them was not 
the same as that which shines upon this earth. 





The Camden Miscellany. Vol. II. Printed for 


the Camden Society. 


A pleasant Miscellany is this volume :—begin- 
ning with the disbursements of John of Brabant 
on his hawks and hounds, his good steeds, and 
at the tournament in the reign of Edward the 
First ; — then introducing us to the sober 
housekeeping of “the Princess Elizabeth,’ at 
Hatfield, in the years 1551-2 ;—next bringing 
before our notice “the Request and Suite of a 
true-hearted Englishman,” most patriotically 
urging his countrymen and his king, Edward 
the Sixth, not merely to outfight, but to out- 
manufacture ‘“‘the forreners’;—and this fol- 
lowed by the official account of the ‘ discove 
of the Jesuits’ College at Clerkenwell in March 
1627-8,” -- together with documents of the 
Trelawny family, including some letters of 
the celebrated bishop ;—and lastly, the homely 
end prosing, but most entertaining reminiscen- 
ces of one Dr. Taswell, who more than a century 
ago was rector of Newington Butts—reminis- 
cences which include the Restoration, the 
Plague year, and the Fire of London. Truly, 
here is variety enough. 

The “ Account of the Expenses of John of 
Brabant,”” who two years previously had been 
married to Margaret, daughter of Edward the 
First, does not present so many points of 
interest as some other household books; still, 
it is scarcely possible to look over a minute 








specification of expenditure five hundred and 
fifty years ago without meeting with much that 
is curious and suggestive. Thus, the high esteem 
in which knightly sports were held is shown in 
the many entries respecting the falcons and 
destriers of the young prince, and the prepara- 
tions made by his attendants against the tour- 
naments. In November we find him at Ber- 
wick, where his sword and helmet are furbished, 
while his falconer is sent to London for a hawk, 
—probably a favourite one. Then we find him 
at Jedburgh, where he ioses 12d. at a shooting 
match and 2s. at chess*; and ere the Christmas 
holidays are over he goes to Warwick to a 
tournament. What success John of Brabant had 
here, we cannot ascertain ; but from subsequent 
entries we greatly doubt whether he ever car- 
ried away the prize,—for a short time after 
we find that two of his steeds were severely 
wounded at a tournament at Northampton, and 
unable to travel for twenty days,—while at a 
tournament at Dunstable he gives 40s. to 
Golard de Moy, “on the field,” in ransom 
apparently. for a horse which he probably 
forfeited. ‘There are many entries relative to 
his falcons. 2s. 4d. per week “for fowls for 
the falcons” is a regular charge. Stephen 
the falconer is sent after a hawk that has 
been lost near Cambridge, and the Sheriff 
of Norfolk is written to about another; while 
a third having been found, 36s. (27/. present 
money) was paid to the person who had pur- 
chased it from the finder. Purchases of gilt 
spurs, thongs for the bassinets, pennons with 
emblazoned arms, gifts to minstrels and to the 
poor, afford vivid } swathed of the times; while 
the hire of “ a cart and four horses,” travelling 
three days and resting four, or sometimes 
travelling but two and resting four, shows the 
wretched state of the roads—for wheel car- 
riages at least—-at the close of the thirteenth 
century. 


The household expenses of the Princess 
Elizabeth during her residence at Hatfield, from 
the autumn of 1551 to that of 1552, are a very 
different document from the preceding ; and the 
first fact that strikes us is, the astonishingly 
numerous household which was considered 
suitable for a princess only in her nineteenth 
year. Nearly 300°quarters of wheat are con- 
sumed during the twelvemonth in “ the bake- 
house and pantry ;” more than 120 tuns of 
beer, besides many casks of Gascoigne, Rhenish, 
and Rochelle wine, together with a kind which 
is merely termed sweet—probably Muscatel— 
is the allowance of drinkables; while ‘ mut- 
tons,” purchased by the two and three score at 
atime,—*‘ vealesandlambes,” costing more than 
100/.,—900 cod—doubtless against Lent,—and 
oxen in proportion,—give us some idea of the 
army of retainers who wore the livery of the 
Princess Elizabeth. The entries relating to her 
personal expenses are often curious. The savin 
minuteness of the following—a “ yarde an 
halfe and half a quarter of velvet for ij. 
french hodes”—the ‘“ making a paier of ed 
bodies for her grace xij.d., lyning, xv.d., and silke 
for the same, iiij.d.’’— contrasts curiously 
with the piece of wrought velvet that costs 
28/. 7s. 2d., and “the velvets, silkes, and other 
neccies for her grace’s use,” for which 79/. 
are paid. Indeed, we can scarcely agree with 
the editor’s (Lord Strangford) remark, that 
Elizabeth's taste for dress derives no confirma- 
tion from these “ accompts ;” since a sum little 
less than 200/. appears to have been paid within 
the twelvemonth for “ her grace’s” apparel, and 
the making of it,—a sum in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, at the most moderate computation, equal 





* The reader must bear in mind that all these sums 
must be multiplied by fifteen to bring them to the modern 
value. 





to 1,200/. or 1,400/. of present money. As to 
the additions to her library during the same 
period being but small, the editor should bear 
in mind that the literature chiefly studied by 
Elizabeth was classical, and with these works 
her library had doubtless been well supplied 
from the time when she read Isocrates with 
her tutor Roger Ascham. The remark, that 
she does not appear to have spent more in 
twelve months than 7/. 15s. 8d. in “allmes 
to dyverse pore men and wemen,” has origi- 
nated in the mistake of considering “ a 
allmes” which were distributed at this period 
with the weekly or daily dole of food, as the 
sole charity; whereas, among what may be 
called the privy purse disbursements we find 
numerous entries of gifts tothe needy. Thus,a 
poor scholar from Oxford receives 30s., some 
Cambridge scholars, 5/.; a Dr. Huycke receives 
40s., and the fees for John Wingfield, in Hert- 
ford gaol, are also paid. There are many en- 
tries of sums varying from 1/. to 3/., as chris- 
tening gifts, and smaller ones from 6s. 8d. to 
Is., “to one that brought pigeons,” or apples, 
or peas, a practice, as we learn from similar 
household books, very usual among the poor— 
probably the more respectable—as a delicate 
way of asking alms.—The following entry shows 
the great expense which the system of New 
Year’s Gifts, and presents to the royal household, 
entailed on the higher classes—even although 
allied to royalty—in the sixteenth century.— 
“Paid to Thonis Crococke, goldsmithe, the vij® 
of Januarye, for lxxiiij.oz. four pennye weight of 
guilt plate, at viij.s. viij.d. the ounce; bowght for 
Newyeres giftes ° xxxij.li, iij.s. x.d. 
“Paid to diuerse noblemens svantes, which 
browght Newyeres giftes the iiij.° of Januarie, viz., 
to Mr. Eglanbye servaunte, iij.s. iiij.; my Ladie 
Chekes s‘vaunte, x.s.; my Ladie Oxfordes s'vaunte, 
xiij.s. iiij.d.; my Lorde Marques of Winchesters 
s vaunte, xx.s.; Master Chauncelor of Thaugmen- 
tac ons servaunte, xx.s.; and my Lorde Privie Seales 
servaunte, xx.s. In all as by like warraunte ap- 
pereth . ° ° ° . _iiijdi. vj.s. viij.d. 
“Paid to Mr. Whelar the viij.° of Januarye, for 


“ Paid in rewarde to the Kinges Maiesties drom”er 
and phiphe, the xiii.® of Februarye, xx.s.; Mr. 
Heywoodde, xxx.s.; and to Sebastian, towardes the 
charge of the children with the carriage of the 
plaiers garmentes, iiij.li. xix.s. In thole as by war- 
raunte appereth ° ° . vij.li. ix.s. 

“Paid in rewarde unto sondrie persons at S. 
James, her grace then beyng there—viz. The Kinge 
fotemen, xl.s.; thunderkepar of S. James, x.s.; the 
gardiner, v.s.; to one Russell grome of the Kinges 
great chamber, x.s.; John Forman, x.s.; to the 
warderobe, xl.s.; the violans, xl.s.; a Frencheman 
that gave a boke to her grace, x.s.; the kepar of 
the parke gate of S. James, x.s.; Mr. Staunford’s 
svaunte, xx.s.; the Lorde Russell's minstralls, x.s. 
In thole as by warrant appereth ix.li, xv.s.’” 


—Thus we see that 57/. 15s. was paid in New 
Year’s Gifts alone,—equal to more than 500/. 
present money. Elizabeth’s taste for music is 
shown in the many entries of rewards to musi- 
cians; also to ‘“ More the harper,” who had 
been in the service of her father, and to 
‘“‘ Farmor that plaied on the lute;”’ 17s., too, is 
expended “ for lute strings for her grace.” 
he next document is one of much interest, 
from the circumstance of its perhaps being the 
earliest tract on political economy. This “‘ Re- 
quest and Suite of a true-hearted Englishman” 
was written by one William mg oe a citizen 
and grocer, and addressed to Edward the Sixth 
a short time before his death. Like the other 
apers, it has until now been in manuscript; but it 
as been well bound and gilt, and impressed with 
the royal arms and initials,—proofs, we think, 
that, although unpublished, it must have excited 
some attention at the time. The scope of Chol- 
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meley’s argument is, that we ought to be less de- 
pendent on foreign nations for manufactured 
goods, but should work up the raw material of 
our staple, wool, and especially dye, and finish 
our cloth ourselves,—which might be done “as 
substantially, truly, and perfectly well, as ever it 
was, is, or can be done in Flanders, or France, 
or anye parte of all the whole worlde.” The 
following extract is very suggestive. Where is 
the great mart of Antwerp now, and the exten- 
sive trade which seems so to astonish him? 
What would our patriotic citizen say could he 
steam down the Thames in the year 1853?— 

“But the marchaunt man sayeth, what speake 
you of a marte at Anwarpe and a mart at London ? 
do ye loke to have all this parte of the worlde to 
come to your marte in Englande, as they doe to 
Anwarpe? Naye, it will not be ; indede I woulde 
not wyshe so manye. But I am right sure that of 
all quarters some woulde seke us, and that so many 
as we shoulde desyre; for with what wyll the Italyans 
passe beyound them into Turky, Constantinople, 
Alexandria, and other farre contreys and cyties, to 
fetche sylkis, spyces, drugges, jewellis, currantes, 
gallis, malmesey (here brewydd), golde, and suche 
lyke, but with cloth? yea, with Englyshe cloth. 
And they be no longer marchauntis then they have 
clothe to travell withall as marchauntis. Wherwith 
wyll the Easterlyngis marchaundize, trucke, and bye 
the commodities of Polerlande, Russlande, Sweane- 
land, Pomerlande, Toterlande, and suche other farre 
contreys passyng to Rye and Revell that waye east- 
warde ; as masts, waynescote, hemp, pytche, tarre, 
ashes, wax, flex, copper, yron, and corne, which 
commeth so plentuously oute of Pollande? but even 
with Englyshe cloth. Wherwithall wyll the Spa- 
niardis and Portugalles traffycke into Calicute, into 
Affrica, Barbaria, Nova Hispania, into the yles of 
Canarya, into Perew, Brasilia, and manye dy verse 
ilandis and contreys, to fetch sugar, spices, wodd, 
brassell (a fauls colour), golde, and other commodi- 
ties? even with Englyshe cloth, as the chyffyst and 
best marchaundice, that marchaundizeth to them as 
well as golde and silver, for they are not so madde 
to carry coyne unto these straunge nations for 
straunge thynges as we do. Wherwithall woulde the 
colde and large contreys of Doutchlande, Almayne, 
and Hungarye cloth themselves, and consume the 
commodities which they make, as ffustians and many 
other, if they shulde not have oure Englyshe cloth ? 
Wherfore it is evydent that all such as must neces- 
sarilye be marchauntis into all these contreys wyll 
seke oure cloth in Englande, as they do nowe in 
Flaunders, and as they have done in tymes past in 
Sealande, Callis, Brydges, and Englande.” 

With this extract we must conclude,—post- 
poning the remaining papers for another notice. 





The Private Life of Daniel Webster. By Charles 
Lanman. Longman & Co, 
Wiruin a few months, America lost two of her 
foremost men, Henry Clay and Daniel Web- 
ster. Their abilities were very various, their 
interests conflicting : but no one ever questioned 
the intellectual greatness on which reposed the 
several reputations of the two statesmen. Both 
were party men,—and as party men the estimate 
of their worth and services is, for the present at 
least, not less various than their fortunes. This 
is peculiarly the case, perhaps, with Daniel 
Webster. In the partial view of his admirers 
and friends there never was such a person; they 
think his writings equal to those of Burke, and 
they claim for him the next place to Washington 
as a statesman and a patriot. In the bombastic 
language of his present biographer, it is made 
to appear “as if Earth would commemorate his 
birth, History his deeds, and Ocean claim the 
privilege of floating his name to the remotest 
nations of the earth.” Others, and among them 
the wiser and more earnest of his countrymen, 
consider Mr. Webster's public life an error and 
an evil. The secret of this diversity of opinion 
resides in the fact, that Daniel Webster was 
@ man of compromises and expedients,—and 





so, excited the distrust of that large and in- 
creasing body of men who will admit no com- 
promise of right, and who are determined to 
follow out a correct principle to its final results, 
at whatever cost. 

Calmer persons, judging of the distant in 
space as they might judge the distant in time, 
on a fair review of the statesman’s life and 
writings, will probably arrive at a middle and 
more moderate conclusion as to his services 
and his demerits. The great fact of his life is 
—that he missed his object. He struggled, as few 
men have struggled, for the supreme honours of 
his country,—but without attaining them. There 
was always some one in the ranks of his party 
of greater trustfulness than himself: in 1840 it 
was Harrison; in 1844 it was Clay :—in 1848 it 
was Taylor,—in 1852 it was Scott. With the 
exception, perhaps, of Henry Clay, it is not 
pretended that any of these candidates stood on 
the same level of intellectual greatness as 
Daniel Webster,—but they were men of simpler, 
more trustworthy nature. Even the Fugitive 
Slave Bill—the glory of his statesmanship, as his 
friends imagine—the final impeachment of it, 
as we believe—could not serve his ambition in 
the quarter where it was most sensitive. The 
sacrifice of high and holy principles availed him’ 
nothing ; and it is some satisfaction to reflect, 
that the bill which added one more atrocious 
wrong to the slave-race of America recoiled in 
the end on its own author. From the date of 
that law, Webster lost his hold on the Northern 
States,—and, as Theodore Parker says, “ even 
the South,”’ which he had served at the peril of 
his good name, “ could not trust him.” 

But whether for warning or for example, 
Daniel Webster was unquestionably one of the 
foremost men of this generation,—and as such 
his memoirs will deserve to be read now and 
hereafter, both for their personal and for their 
public interest. ‘He was a great man,” says 
Theodore Parker, “ a man of the largest mould, 
a great body and a great brain.” In face he 
was far from handsome,—though his brow was 
fine and his large eyes full of fire. ‘“ Why, 
Dan Webster,” exclaimed old General Stark, of 
the revolutionary war, on being introduced to 
the statesman, “ you're as black as your father; 
and he wasso black, that I could never tell when 
his face was covered- with powder,—for he was 
one of those chaps always in the thickest of the 
fight.”” About this ugliness of his hero Mr. 
Lanman tells a little story. Webster, it is said, 
was obliged to make a night journey from Bal- 
timore to Washington :— 

“The man who drove the wagon was such an ill- 
looking fellow, and told so many stories of robberies 
and murders, that before they had gone far Mr. 
Webster was almost frightened out of his wits. At 
last the wagon stopped in the midst of a dense wood, 
when the man, turning suddenly round to his pas- 
senger, exclaimed fiercely, ‘ Now, sir, tell me who 
you are!’ Mr. Webster replied, in a faltering voice, 
and ready to spring from the vehicle, ‘I am Daniel 
Webster, member of Congress from Massachusetts!” 
‘What! rejoined the driver, grasping him warmly 
by the hand, ‘are you Webster? Thank God! 
thank God! You were such a deuced ugly chap, 
that I took you for some cut-throat or highway- 
man.’” 

The elder Webster was a New England farmer 
of the good old school; and he not unreason- 
ably desired to bring up his boys to the same 
pursuits. But his son Daniel gave but indif- 
ferent promise of that future distinction as an 
agriculturist which, in the opinion of his neigh- 
bours, eclipsed his fame as an orator.— 

“On one occasion, Daniel was put to mowing. 
He made bad work of it. His scythe was sometimes 
in the ground, and sometimes over the tops of all 
the grass. He complained to his father that his 
scythe was not hung right. Various attempts were 
made to hang it better, but with no success. His 





father told him, at length, he might hang it to suit 
himself; and he therefore hung it upon a tree, and 
said, ‘ There, that’s just right.’ His father la 

and told him to let it hang there.” ’ 


The boy took to books in a more kindly way; 
and his acquisition of knowledge was aided by 
a remarkable memory. This is one among 
many stories told of his extraordinary faculty 
for verbal acquisition.— 

“On one occasion the reverend tutor thought 
proper to give his scholar Daniel a scolding for 
spending too much of his time upon the hills and 
along the streams, hunting and fishing, but still com- 
plimented him for his smartness. The task assigned 
to him for his next recitation was one hundred lines 
of Virgil; and as he knew that his master had an 
engagement on the following morning, an idea oc- 
curred to him, and he spent the entire night poring 
over his books. The recitation hour finally arrived, 
and the scholar acquitted himself of his hundred 
lines and received the tutor’s approbation. ‘ But I 
have a few more lines that I can recite,’ said the boy 
Daniel. ‘ Well, let us have them,’ replied the doctor; 
and forthwith the boy reeled off another hundred 
lines, ‘Very remarkable,’ said the doctor; ‘ you are 
indeed a smart boy.’ ‘But I have another,’ said the 
scholar, ‘and five hundred of them, if you please.’ 
The doctor was, of course, astonished, but, as he be- 
thought him of his engagement, he begged to be ex- 
cused, and added,‘ You may have the whole day, 
Dan, for pigeon shooting.’ ” 

It is said by those who knew him well that 
Mr. Webster had a keen relish for humour— 
that “ bright play-fellow of genius,’’-—but Mr. 
Lanman has scarcely afforded us any means of 
testing the ascribed quality. What follows is 
witty rather than humorous.— 

“When Daniel and Ezekiel were boys together, 
they had frequent literary disputes, and on one oc- 
casion, after they had retired to bed, they entered 
into a squabble about a certain passage in one of 
their school-books, and having risen to examine some 
of the authorities in their possession, they set their 
bed-clothes on fire and nearly burned their father’s 
dwelling. On being questioned the next morning in 
regard to the accident, Daniel remarked, ‘ That they 
were in pursuit of light, but got more than they 
wanted,’ 

That the father of these boys was a man of 
shrewd sense, a couple of sayings will tend to 
show. Mr. Lanman writes— 

“The father of these brothers used to speak of 
them with great kindness, but dwelt principally upon 
the qualifications of Ezekiel; and when questioned 
by a friend as to his reasons for so doing, he replied, 
‘Ezekiel is a bashful boy, who needs a word to be 
said of him; but Daniel, I warrant you, will take 
care of himself.’ The father was very strict in al] 
religious observances, and required, among other 
things, that his sons should go every Sunday to 
church, though the distance was about four miles. 
Daniel complained of the hardship, for he must 
needs walk all the way. His father said to him— 
‘I see Deacon True’s boys there every Sunday regu- 
larly, and have never heard of their complaining. — 
‘Ah! yes,’ replied Daniel; ‘the deacon’s boys live 
half the way there, and of course have only half as 
far to walk.’ Well,’ said his father, ‘ you may get 
up in the morning, dress yourself, and run up to 
Deacon True’s, and go with them; then you will 
have no further to walk than they do.’” 

After Daniel had been at college, a very honour- 
able desire to see his brother Ezekiel enjoy the 
same advantages as himself induced the future 
statesman to turn village schoolmaster. Mr. 
Lanman one day asked the Secretary of State 
how he looked when he was a village peda- 
gogue. ‘Long, slender, pale, and all eyes, 
said Mr. Webster; “indeed,” he added, “I 
went by the name of All-Eyes the country 
round.” Itisan instance of that untiring in- 


dustry which marked Mr. Webster through life, 
and which was one of the chief causes of his 
success,—that after school hours “ he devoted 
his evenings to copying deeds at twenty-five 
cents per deed.” 
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of deeds still exist in the Recorder’s Office 
at Fryeburg ; and when the statesman saw them 
many years afterwards, he observed that the 
ache of all that writing was still in his fingers. 

Mr. Lanman makes no pretence to write a 
regular biography. His volume is a volume of 
notes,—very rough notes. His style is still very 
magniloquent,—indeed, scarcely less so than 
when we last met with him in ink [ Athen. No. 
1050]. Wehave given the reader one specimen, — 
and in such cases one specimen is enough. There 
is an instance, however, of bad taste in this 
author so thoroughly American, that we cannot 
avoid referring to it for a word of protest :—we 
mean the habit of putting the dollar value on 
everything. Soinveterate is the custom with Mr. 
Lanman, that he cannot refrain from it even at 
the grave of his hero.—‘‘ The tomb,”’ he writes, 
“is on the soil of Marshfield, and was prepared 
for himself and family—at a cost of a thousand 
dollars.”” 

Though considered an able financier, Mr. 
Webster, as is well known, was often in pecu- 
niary difficulties,—and there are strange stories 
told of his Sheridan-like disregard of the con- 
ventional morals of debtor and creditor. On 
this rather delicate topic Mr. Lanman is not 
very communicative.— 

* Much has been said and written about Mr. Web- 
ster's extravagance and negligence in money matters, 
He was not, indeed, a worshipper of Mammon ; or, 
if the world will have it so, he knew not the value of 
money. But what matter! He never defrauded a 
neighbour, and he scorned, above all others, the cha- 
racter of a miser. He made money with ease, and 
spent it without reflection. He had accounts with 
various banks, and men of all parties were always 
glad to accommodate him with loans, if he wanted 
them. He kept no record of his deposits, unless it 
were on slips of paper hidden in his pockets; these 
matters were generally left with his secretary.” 

But Mr. Theodore Parker speaks out more 
plainly; and his remark on those who bribed as 
well as on him who took the bribe offers a curious 
illustration of the political virtues of an influential 

ion of American society. ‘‘Careless of money,” 
says Mr. Parker, “ he was often in trouble on 
its account. He contracted debts and did not 
settle, borrowed and yielded not again. Private 
money sometimes clove to his hands.” How 
easily a man of parts can coin a word ‘‘ to make 
offences grievous to the ear’! The orator adds: 
—‘‘I wish the charges brought against his public 
administration may be disproved, whereof the 
stain rests on him to this day. A senator of the 
United States, he was pensioned by the manu- 
facturers of Boston. ‘Their ‘ gifts’ in his hand, 
how could he dare be just? His later speeches 
smell of bribes. Could not Francis Bacon warn 
him, nor either Adams guide? Three or four 
hundred years ago Thomas More would not 
accept 5,000/. which the English clergy pub- 
licly offered him for public service done as 
Chancellor. But Webster in private took—how 
much I cannot tell. Considering all things, 
their wealth and his unthriftiness, it was as dis- 
honourable in them to bribe as in him to take 
their gift.”—So will conclude honest men all 
the world over; but his offence is not to be 
hidden in their obscurity. : 

The opinions of so strong a man as Daniel 
Webster on his eminent contemporaries, must 
always interest. From an incidental observa- 
tion at his own table, we here learn that he took 
no narrow or ill-natured view of the genius of 
his great rival in popularity. Mr. Webster is 
represented to have said :— 

“Mr. Clay is a great man, beyond all question a 
true patriot. He has done much for his country. 
He ought long ago to have been elected President. 
I think, however, he was never a man of books—a 
hard sthdent, but he has displayed remarkable genius. 
I never could imagine him sitting comfortably in his 


library, and reading quietly out of the great books of 
the past. He has been too fond of the world to 
enjoy anything like that. He has been too fond of 
excitement—he has lived upon it; he has been too 
fond of company, not enough alone; and has had 
few resources within himself. Now a man who 
cannot, to some extent, depend upon himself for 
happiness, is to my mind one of the unfortunate. 
But Clay is a great man, and if he ever had animo- 
sities against me, I forgive him and forget them.” 

Among other qualities, Mr. Webster is de- 
scribed as being an excellent story-teller; and 
as there is a good story in this volume professing 
to be reported in his own words, our readers 
shall judge for themselves.— 

“Among the many prisoners [said Mr. Webster] who 
were taken by the Conewago Indians during the old 
French war of 1756,in the immediate vicinity of Elms 
Farm, and sold to the French in Canada, was a man 
named Peter Bowen. When peace was declared, he 
obtained his liberty and returned to his family, who 
resided in Boscawen. In the year 1763, two Indians 
of the Conewago tribe, Sebat and his son, came from 
the borders of Canada upon a visit to the valley of 
the Merrimack, and happening to fall into the com- 
pany of Bowen, spent the night with him for old 
acquaintance sake, and, in the enthusiasm brought 
on by forest recollections, the party went through the 
performances of a drunken frolic. When the time 
came for the Indians to return, Bowen accompanied 
them a few miles on their way, when, as they were 
in the act of crossing a small stream running through 
Elms Farm, and now known as Indian Brook, the 
white man suddenly fell upon his red friends, shooting 
one and killing the other with the butt of his gun, 
and secreted their bodies in the top of a fallen tree. 
Weeks passed on, and it was rumoured far and near 
that Sebat and his son had been murdered, and that 
Bowen was the murderer. The inhabitants of the 
Merrimack valley were well acquainted with the 
characteristic code of the Indians, demanding blood 
for blood, and, in self-defence, thought it their duty 
to have Bowen arrested and punished. He was 
arrested, tried, found guilty, and condemned to be 
hung, and this intelligence was transmitted to the 
Conewago Indians. During the imprisonment of 
Bowen, however, in the jail at Exeter (to which he 
had to be removed), a portion of the inhabitants 
became impressed with the idea that no white man 
ought to be hung for killing an Indian, whereupon a 
party of them, disguised as Mohawk Indians, broke 
the Exeter jail open and gave Bowen his freedom, 
and he lived in peace on his farm during the re- 
mainder of his days. When Bowen died, he left his 
farm to an only son, who lived quietly upon it until 
he was seventy years of age, and the head of a large 
family. The story of his father’s wickedness in 
murdering the Indians, though it occurred before his 
birth, had tinged with gloom even his happier days, 
and now the thought came to possess his mind that 
he must atone for the deed committed by his father. 
His friends remonstrated, but nothing could deter 
him from his purpose. He parted with his family; 
many tears were shed and lamentations uttered, but 
he entered upon his line of march for Canada, feeble 
and old, and gave himself up asa prisoner to the 
Conewago nation. The Indians were astonished at 
this instance of heroism, and, instead of taking blood 
for blood, they adopted him as a chief among their 
chiefs, and subsequently permitted him to return to 
the Merrimack valley, where he died in the midst of 
his children.” 

With this extract—more noticeable for its 
moral than for its literary interest—we close a 
volume from whieh we have derived some 
pleasure, not unmingled with a certain amount 
of disappointment and regret. Mr. Lanman’s 
share of the work, to say the best of it, will do 
him no literary credit in this country. 





Two Thousand Miles’ Ride through the Argen- 
tine Provinces. By William MacCann. With 
Illustrations. 2 vols. Smith, Elder & Co. 

Tuts is neither a history, a commercial and 

political treatise, nor a book of travels,—but a 





mixture of all three, not very happily made up. 
} Mr. MacCann arrived in the New World in 1842, 


| get almost whatever they ask. 


on a commercial journey. His Preface reminds 
us that in 1846 he issued a small publica- 
tion “confined to questions purely political” 
regarding the position and prospects of the 
Argentine Provinces,—and in 1848, he ‘‘ made 
search of openings for fresh fields of commerce,” 
by two journeys in the south and in the north 
of the province of Buenos Ayres. In the 
course of his residence and journeys, Mr. 
MacCann gathered, besides much local know- 
ledge, information concerning the neighbouring 
districts of the Banda Oriental and Paraguay. 

It is a pity that the want of arrangement and 
precision and the absence of needful dates here 
and there—may somewhat discourage the 
general reader from enjoying the good and in- 
structive matter contained in this book, as it 
deserves to be enjoyed. With a better confec- 
tion of his materials, Mr. MacCann might have 
added a standard contribution to the library of 
Emigration. The time, we fancy, is not far 
distant when other corners of the world besides 
California, or Canterbury, or Australia, will be 
tried by enterprising persons commanding capi- 
tal, whether in the form of money or of rude 
health and high spirits:—who desire high re- 
turns for their investments and high rewards for 
their labour in digging and delving, rather than 
the privileges, luxuries, discontents, and in- 
equalities that belong to high civilization. Our 
agriculturists are beginning to lend an ear to 
tales of the teeming fertility of the kingdom of 
Naples; and we hear of more than one enter- 
prising colonist who has settled himself there, 
too busy among his corn, wine, oil, and capers, 
to care for the stringent political censorshi 
under which material, no less than intellectual, 
tillage must perforce be conducted. Mr. 
MacCann exhibits, on his side of the world, a 
statement or two, that will come home to other 
classes of adventurers. In one of his journeys,— 

“T met [he says] with a Basque immigrant, whose 
history shows what industry will accomplish. He 
arrived about two years back, and when he had 
gained a little knowledge of the habits of the people, 
he travelled through the country with a cart, buying 
sheep-skins and horse-hair, which he sold in Buenos 
Ayres, and at once began to save four or five pounds 
monthly. He has now a flock of sheep in partner- 
ship with an Englishman, and is also ditching a piece 
of land to make a garden; out of which, by selling 
the fruit and vegetables, he will obtain a good income: 
there can be no doubt but that very soon he will be 
comparatively rich.” 

Again, in another page.— 

“On reaching the house we saw some Irishmen 
makinga ditch, with whom I had a long conversation, 
in which I learned that this description of labour is 
the most profitable: these men were earning, according 
to their own calculation, ten to twelve shillings a day, 
and yet they were complaining ; although they have 
plenty of meat, and can save at least from thirty to 
furty shillingsa week, The reason they receive such 
enormous wages is because few of their class come so 
far south, and the natives will never take a spade in 
their hands; these hard-working fellows, therefore, 
If ten or iifteen 
thousand of the starving population of Ireland were 
scattered over this country they would be all wel- 
comed, and find plenty of work at good wages. The 
facility of obtaining the necessaries of life here is very 
great: the quantity of beef and mutton wasted in this 
country, as food for dogs, pigs, and vultures, would 
maintain double the population.’’ 

Thirdly, and lastly, on another excursion,— 

“ Early in the evening we reached the house of my 





| friend Mr. Flint, an American gentleman, where we 
were gladly welcomed. Upon going round his grounds 
| tosee the improvements, we were shown a flock of 
sheep which he had lately purchased in the south at 
three shillings per dozen. We had one roasted for 
dinner, whic) was both fat and sweet. The idea ofa 
family feasting upon a fat sheep costing only three- 
pence, and this within forty miles of the city of Buenos 
Ayres, did appear to me an extraordinary and sug- 
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gestive fact. Our travelling party here broke up. Don 
Pepe, who had contributed so much to my comfort, 
as well as to the complete success of my journey, and 
to whose kindness I feel much indebted, crossed the 
plains with the tropilla to his home ; while Don José, 
my friend Mr. Joseph Mears, and myself, continued 
an onward direction towards the city. On our way 
we stopped for the night at the house of Mr. M. 
Handy, who is from the south of Ireland, and has ac- 
quired celebrity amongst his countrymen by the ver- 
satility of his talents ; being known to fame by various 
titles: sometimes he is plain Mr. Handy, at other 
times Irish Mike, and not unfrequently the ‘Duke 
of Leinster.’ He is not only good-tempered and 
facetious, but an intelligent and prosperous man ; the 
possessor of a splendid sheep-farm, with a good house 
surrounded by plantations,a handsome wife, and a 
fine family of children, who have a tutor to instruct 
them. Surrounded by such elements of happiness, 
could he be otherwise than contented? He had 
lately been in the south buying sheep, where, by good 
management and a little patience, he obtained eight 
thousand at eighteenpence per dozen!—four copper 
rialseach. His homeward journey of about two hun- 
dred miles, with his purchase, was accomplished in 
thirty days; during which he consumed’ and lost on 
the way less than a hundred of that enormous flock. 
As soon as the sheep became fattened on hisown lands, 
he killed about a thousand, sold the fleeces at five 
shillings per dozen, and with the mutton he fed a herd 
of swine. Mentioning this fact toa large party of 
Europeans at the dinner table of Lord Howden, when 
in Buenos Ayres, my statement was received with a 
murmur of scepticism; but I offered to accompany 
the incredulous to the pastures, where the remainder 
of the sheep were then feeding.” 


The idea of mutton-fed pork, propounded in 
the above astounding passage, will be more 
novel than pleasing to persons of delicate 
stomachs. It may do much to reconcile them 
to the rough-and-ready beef diet of the farmers: 
though the last, Mr. MacCann assures us, 
is calculated to make work for the dentists; 
since the habit is, to eat the meat fresh, and 
not to stick at a trifle of toughness,—by which 
the force of the teeth and the tranquillity of 
the gums are apt to be sadly tried.—The emi- 
grant has graver difficulties to cope with, in 
the capricious supply of water, the absence of 
roads, and the lawlessness of neighbours, whose 
notions of meum and tuum rarely come under 
the supervision of any bench of magistrates. 
Nothing, however, can be more hospitable than 
the country gentleman,—as will be seen from 
the following extract, which closes our author’s 
record of his first ride across the Pampas.— 


“We reached the estancia where we intended to 
sleep. The house was shaded by three or four 
ombu-trees, and the owner politely came out to meet 
us, asking us to alight and come in for the night. I 
was agreeably surprised to see two beautiful grey- 
hounds, strong enough to pull down a deer, who 
playfully responded to my caresses. As is customary, 
we placed our saddles upon the grass for a few 
minutes, while we accompanied our host into the 
house, where we exchanged civilities; and being 
requested to bring in our saddles, we were shown our 
quarters for the night. A piece of beef was quickly 
roasted, and we were invited to partake of supper. 
Upon going into the house I took with me the chair 
from under the tree where I had been sitting, and 
seated myself at a round table covered with a clean 
tablecloth, on which was a dish containing the beef, 
some brown biscuit, a tin vessel of water, with a 
plate and a fork for each guest, but no knife: we 
were expected to provide salt for ourselves, and to 
use our own knives. * * I was somewhat at a 
loss how to clean my good dagger-knife, for I was 
reluctant to sheathe it uncleaned; at last it occurred 
to me to thrust it into the thatch of the house, and 
clean it as well as I could that way: which I did. 
Walking about afterwards to inspect the place, I 
found, to my great surprise, that the front wall of 
the house was of stone. Wishing to obtain a speci- 
men for the satisfaction of a geological friend, my 
host very kindly pulled a piece out of the wall for 
the purpose. The house is one story high, contains 





only two rooms, and is thatched with bulrushes. In 
the front is an inclosed space designed for a garden, 
and having a variety of sweet-smelling shrubs, and 
flowering plants, with some cabbages and onions 
growing in it; but it does not show any careful culti- 
vation, and a stork has been luxuriating in it all the 
evening. Opposite the garden is a peach orchard. 
At sunset, when the labours of the day were over, 
the men-servants and others had a game of bowls 
with the master. Towards bedtime we were very 
plentifully supplied with maté before retiring to rest. 
The room contained one small bedstead, with a 
mattress (I believe) of wool; and also a catre, a 
description of bedstead in universal use throughout 
the country, very convenient and portable: it is 
made on the same principle as a folding garden- 
chair, with a canvass bottom that doubles up. Our 
host having supplied each guest with a clean sheet 
and pillow, wished us good-night: our ponchos (the 
large square cloaks with a hole in the middle to put 
the head through, peculiar to the country) and our 
saddles supplied the remainder of our bedding. Our 
horses continued to give us some anxiety, as we 
feared they might return home, if we left them on 
the grass during the night; they were, therefore, put 
into the corral—only those intended for the saddle 
to-morrow being let to feed on the grass, and these 
were hobbled. At an early hour in the morning 
Don Pepe very kindly brought me a maté while in 
bed: it must be an excellent tonic, judging from its 
unusual bitterness when taken without sugar. Upon 
rising and going out I was at once struck with the 
perfect flatness of the country: it was a dead level of 
vast extent, not the slightest undulation being dis- 
cernible. As the natives do not breakfast sooner 
than eleven o'clock, and we were anxious to resume 
our route, we wished to have some substantial food 
before we started, and therefore asked our host for 
some beef; he very hospitably desired us to cut what 
we wanted, and Don Pepe, who knew best where 
the tender pieces are, accordingly took his knife and 
cut off a piece to roast. Such is the custom of the 
country in these cases; the traveller is desired to 
take what he chooses, as there is always abundance 
of meat hanging up in some open place.* Following 
Don Pepe into the cookhouse, we found our host 
and two or three others sitting round the fire. The 
fireplace was on the ground in the centre of the 
room, and consisted of a row of bricks on edge, en- 
closing about a yard square, the fire being in the 
centre; over it, supported on an iron frame, a kettle 
was boiling. We took our seats around it on logs 
of wood about six or eight inches high. Maté was 
then handed round by a boy. There being no 
chimney, the place was full of smoke, but by sitting 
low the annoyance was avoided. After the removal 
of the kettle, Don Pepe put down a quantity of dry 
weeds, and then, with his knife, scraped the clay and 
grease off the spit—a piece of iron about four feet 
high; Don José assisted him to run it through the 
piece of beef, and to secure one end of the spit in the 
ground, in such a position as allowed the meat to 
lean over the blaze. In this manner meat may be 
nicely cooked; for the heat, ascending on all sides, 
penetrates it thoroughly, and gives it a peculiarly 
fine flavour: though a very fastidious person, seeing 
the quantity of smoke and dust which sometimes 
concealed the meat from sight, might perhaps have 
felt reluctant to partake of it at breakfast. When 
our joint had been sufficiently long in its reclining 
position, during which Don José had turned it from 
time to time, the boy commenced pounding some 
Lisbon salt in a large wooden mortar, a handful of 
which he partially sprinkled on the beef; Don Pepe 
then placed the spit accross the hot embers, the 
ends resting on the bricks to keep the meat clear of 
the ashes: one or two more changes, and the meat 
was done ‘to a turn.’ The spit was then stuck up- 
right into the ground, and we sat round it, cutting 
off pieces with our knives, and heartily enjoying this 
gipsy feast: there was no table in the place. It 
requires some practice to eat in this manner, as you 
have to hold the meat with your left hand, and then, 


seizing on a piece with your teeth, apply the knife | 


with your right hand, directing the edge upwards to 
cut off the piece; and care must be taken by one 
who has a long nose, or the tip may be cut off. The 
beef was particularly tender, and as juicy as mush- 
rooms: as soon as a piece touched my lips it seemed 
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to melt into my mouth. My hands were covered 
with gravy, and I hastened to wash them in a tin 
baking-dish, for want of any other vessel. Having 
finished our repast, we took a draught of water, and 
thanked the ‘good man of the house’ for his hospi- 
tality; he would have felt insulted had I offered him 
payment: indeed it is in his power to live like a 
prince, if he only knew how; for he possesses a league 
and a half square of fertile land, equal to nine thou- 
sand English acres, well stocked with cattle. §o 
far as happiness consists in total freedom from care 
and a consciousness that want can never approach 
his dwelling, our host possessed it: his occupations 
are merely those of a pastoral life; and his pleasures 
consist in visiting amongst his friends on the Sabbath- 
day, together with dancing, card-playing, and horse. 
racing; upon the success of a late race, he staked 
and won nearly two hundred pounds sterling.” 
Wewillhere part company with Mr. MacCann, 
leaving to others his historical collections and 
political views, — and having indicated the 
feature in his book which makes it worth 
studying at a time when, besides Church, army, 
physic, law, manufactures, and arts, an Exodus 
is coming into the established list of expedients 
for making a fortune and providing for a family. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Deluge: a Poem, by Lord Maidstone.—This 

pee by a nobleman affects to be a political satire; 

ut wants all the conditions of such a work,—save 
only that spite which is an almost certain ingredient 
of the class, but takes a sort of dignity from an 
earnest purpose and an honest theme. The verse 
before us has neither a principle nor a party to 
defend :—it is simply an indiscriminate and very 
discreditable attack on all the parties to the late 
ministerial combination. To see a sportsman like 
Lord Maidstone at battue, with such men for game, 
is a thing which must be very painful to his friends 
—though it hurts no one else. Names before which 
Lord Maidstone should bow in reverence down are 
bandied about with a ribaldry of which he will 
repent if ever his mind should acquire the dignity 
which is due to his rank,—and this recklessness is 
matched by a profligacy of assertion which makes 
avery sad satire upon himself. In fact, Lord Maid- 
stone is rashly flinging mud on every side about 
him ; and as such mud, so thrown, has in it a boom- 
erang quality, his Lordship looks very dirty by the 
time he has done. Add to this, the air of poetical 
self-sufficiency which Lord Maidstone assumes,— 
and the satire—with its point turned round—is 
complete. His Lordship points jauntily to his 
laurels,—unconscious that they are leeks—which 
one day he may have to swallow. 

Passion and Pedantry. 3 vols.—Few readers 
will be found sufficiently hardy and hungry enough 
for fiction to make their way through this novel: 
not many of these, when they have reached the 
end of the second volume (which we confess to 
have been our limit) will be able to tell where- 
abouts lies the ‘‘passion” of the story. The 
‘‘pedantry ” is more easily discernible, since in the 
second volume aforesaid we find a group of com- 
mon-place gentlemen and ladies, old and young, 
discoursing of Mr. Thackeray's novels, with a 
digression on the part of the author, concerning 
Aristotle and Gregory of Nazianzen—J ulius Cesar, 
the Epistle to the Ephesians, St. Chrysostom, the 
little Prince of Wales, Don John of Valladolid, 
the Norman, the Celt, Pliny, Plautus ‘‘in the play 
of ‘Mostellaria,’” Martial (with quotations), and 
Revalenta Arabica. Here is a goodly assortment 
of topics to be discussed by a small society, 
in a tale of every-day life. Our author keeps 
up the same high style in his own original 
lucubrations, throwing fresh lights upon well- 





known beauties. Here, for instance, is something 
new concerning one of the poet’s oldest themes.— 
“Sweet May! most spirituelle, most ethereal of the 
months. There is nothing gross or earthly in the 
fresh and dewy flowers thou delightest to strew 
around our path; blossoms so delicate in their vernal 
loveliness that we almost fancy them to be of 

ifts of angels’ Charity, that 


| Eden’s growth, the 
;we might of their balmy buds weave fragrant 
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bands to bind our souls to the hopes of Heaven.” 
After meeting the ‘merry month” pictured like 
a Tencin or a De Staél, we are not fit for meaner 
encounters:—and thus, must be excused from 
attempting to relate what the story in hand is 
about, and who are its principal characters. 

Amabel; ov, the Victory of Love. By Mary 
Elizabeth Wormley. 3 vols.—‘‘ The literature of 
Despair,” as Goethe called the writings of the 
French convulsionnaire school, may be said in some 
degree to have worn itself out by the force of its 
own ferocity, and by the impossibility of its manufac- 
turers finding new excitements ;—but that the lite- 
rature of Disquiet is in a state of thriving restless- 
ness just at present, the Atheneum has had fre- 
quent occasion to testify since the year came in. 
‘Amabel’ may be said to belong to it; though the 
argument of the book is that idea of reconciling love 
and duty which so many female writers seem to 
consider as an insult to their understandings and 
an assault on their privileges. We have not read 
of a heroine flung upon such strange adventures 
since the days of the Lady betrothed to the Roi de 
Garbe. The birth, parentage, education, early 
love affairs, courtship, matrimony, and wedded life 
of Mrs. Leonard Warner, make up as curious a 
harlequinade of sentimentality as it has often en- 
tered the head of ill-ordered imagination to con- 
ceive. How, after what passed betwixt herself and 
her husband, she came to love him as she is repre- 
sented to do, is a mystery which the deepest of 
men or the subtlest of women would find some 
difficulty in solving. The tale is calculated to put 
the nimblest out of breath,—to try the faith of 
the most credulous,—to exhaust the patience of 
the longest-suffering reader of novels. Feverish, 
strained, and fragmentary, however, though it be, 
it is not without occasional glimpses of power and 
pathos. Were its writer to mistrust all that she 
fancies is moving because it is improbable—all 
that she esteems clever because it is paradoxical— 
and all that she mistakes for Nature in that which 
is personal and incoherent,—we imagine her capa- 
ble of producing a story which should be as wel- 
come as ‘ Amabel’ is wearying. 

The Flight of the Pigeon; or, a Trip from Paris 
to Vienna. By Drapeau Blane.—This is a flight 
of sentimentality the like of which we have not 
often seen. Drapeau Blanc describes his book as 
“an olla podrida, a sea-pie, hodge-podge, an 
ornithorhincus (!) paradoxus, or anything you 
ee chief action and circumstances,” 

assures us in a later paragraph, ‘‘are real, 
although of a highly romantic and exciting nature, 
and affecting the lives and fortunes of those alike 
elevated by their virtues as by their position in 
the fluctuating arena of the political stage in 
France.” He subsequently begs leave to intro- 
duce ‘‘a little heroine whose enduring virtues 
have deserved a crown.” Drapeau Blanc is some- 
thing of a tinder-box; and falls in love with 
Malle. Fidéle Rosenthral in the diligence betwixt 
Paris and Dijon. By propitiating an obliging 
waiter he manages to secure the lady for his travel- 
ling companion during the further stages of his 
journey, — and ‘contrives to fascinate her into 


_ telling the story of her adventures as sweetly 


and sentimentally as if she were sitting down 
to pen them for ‘The Keepsake.’ The ac- 
quaintance and the confidence, however, we ought 
to observe, are regulated according to the dic- 
tates of the most precise decorum,—and at the 
close of the narrative, fair Fidéle is delivered, 
not into a “grassy tomb,” but into the custody 
of a civil kelna (sic /) at Stuttgart, who seems to 
be as familiar with her history and virtues as 
Drapeau Blanc’s self. 

Raymond Bury: a Tale. Founded on T. Hood's 
Poem ‘ The Haunted House,’ by Eliza H. Keating. 
—Could not Mrs., or Miss, Keating have set up a 
shocking ghost story for herself without ekeing out 
by her dilutions the striking ballad in which Hood 
contrived to appal us by his reserve more than her 
best display of horrors has done? Her Preface, it 
18 true, shows that she has not taken this liberty 
without compunctious visitings; which, she may be 
assured, are fully justified, not merely by the 
nature of her task, but also by the feebleness with 
Which it is executed. We were not in the least 





frightened anywhere as we read; and we protest 


against ‘The Haunted House’ in the last page 
being fumigated, ‘tidied up,” and reconciled to 
snug fellowship with sociable neighbouring country 
mansions,—and to the introduction of corals with 
bells, rattles, and rocking-horses, for the delectation 
of the little Cliffords, 

Colonial Penny Postage.—This little pamphlet is 
published by the Colonial and International Post- 
age Association, for the purpose of circulating in a 
convenient form a statement of the facts and argu- 
ments presented at the recent meeting of the So- 
ciety of Arts, referred to a fortnight since in our 
columns. The basis of the discussion was, a paper 
by Mr. Yapp,—the Secretary for the Correspond- 
ence of the Association ; and the particulars which 
he gave need only circulation to command that 
unanimity of assent beyond the Society which cha- 
racterised the subsequent discussion within. 

‘Press Orders.” Edited by Albert Smith.—This 
is a pamphlet in which Mr. Albert Smith has col- 
lected, for present circulation and final record in a 
compendious form, what may be called the litera- 
ture of that discussion, between Managers and 
Press, which ended in the voluntary rejection by 
the latter of the old system of free admissions for 
themselves and their friends,—established by the 
former for their own objects—and which they had 
contracted the occasional habit of decrying when 
those objects permitted. 

Travels and Researches in Asia Minor, more 
particularly in the Province of Lycia. By Sir 
Charles Fellows.—A preface to this work explains 
that while this volume is in substance an abridged 
edition of the journals of Sir Charles Fellows pub- 
lished long ago, it is also to some extent a novelty. 
It is, in fact, a popular abstract of its author’s 
writings on the subject of his interesting journals— 
some parts being condensed and others omitted. 
In the latter case are all the Greek and Lycian 
inscriptions, as well as the several dissertations on 
those inscriptions. In its present form, the book 
is eminently readable. 

The Year Book of Facts in Science and Art. By 
John Timbs.—For several years Mr. Timbs has 
regularly furnished the public with a well-digested 
register of the most important discoveries and im- 
provements of the past year :—and the little ‘Year 
Book’ just published is in no respect inferior to 
those which have preceded it. In a period like the 
present, when the discoveries of science and the 
application of these discoveries to the useful pur- 
poses of life follow each other with great rapidity, 
a collection of such facts as Mr. Timbs has here 
brought together is of great value. It enables us 
to learn, at once, something of what has been done 
in any particular line of research, and where to 
obtain the necessary data for further investigation, 
—as in nearly every instance the authority of each 
** fact” is given. 

Observations on India. By a Resident there 
many Years.—We have not been able to find in 
this stout pamphlet any facts or statements which 
could justify its publication. The writer may have 
been resident in India many years,—but the ‘‘ Ob- 
servations” which he has here published do not 
justify us in believing that that country has suffered 
any great injury by the cessation of that residence. 

Magic and Witchcrayt— Reading for Travel- 
lers.”—This is the title of one of those elegant and 
agreeable little tracts now so plentifully provided 
for the amusement and instruction of railway 
travellers. In the present instance Messrs. Chap- 
man & Hall present a rapid and popular outline 
of a subject supposed to be not a little attractive. 


MEDICAL BOOKS. 

A Treatise on Tuberculosis: the Constitutional 
Origin of Consumption and Scrofula. By Henry 
Ancell.—When we consider that an eighth part of 
those who die in this country are carried off by 
phthisis, and that a sixth part die of this and other 
forms of scrofulous disease, it is not surprising that 
so large a portion of medical literature should be 
devoted to the subject. Unfortunately, the greater 
proportion of this literature is occupied not with 
an earnest and truthful investigation into the 
causes and means of preventing this disease, so 
much as with the bringing before the public who 





suffer so extensively from this malady the names of 
the writers of these often trashy te Such, 
however, is not this work of Mr. Ancell’s. Before 
committing it to print he must have laboured 
diligently for years both in reading and in obser- 
vation. In fact, it is the task of a life,—and ofa 
man earnest about contributing his share of labour 
to the general work of a philanthropic art, rather 
than drawing attention to his own merits. Mr. 
Ancell’s book is not devoted to the consideration 
of the forms of disease known under the names ef 
consumption and scrofula,—but of that condition 
of the system in which they come on,—and which 
has now got the name of Tuberculosis. In treating 
this subject, he has gone fully into detail with 
regard to the state of the blood and of each sepa- 
rate organ and set of organs in this condition of 
the system. The nature of the peculiar deposit 
which it is the tendency of this state of the system 
to form is investigated. A large portion of the 
work is given to the causes and treatment of this: 
state; and the author’s own experience on these 
important points is carefully collated with that of 
the pathologists and practitioners who have most 
distinguished themselves in investigating scrofulous 
diseases. It is an agreeable task to the reviewer 
to meet with so able and laborious a work on a 
subject which there is so great temptation to treat. 
in a superficial and one-sided manner, To the 
medical practitioner, to the sani reformer, and 
to the intelligent part of the public who may un- 
fortunately be interested in the subject of this work 
and are qualified by education to understand its 
contents, Mr. Ancell’s volume will be found a com- 
petent guide to what is known at present of that 
terrible condition of body of which it treats. 

The Young Wife's Guide. By Henry Davies, 
M.D.—Few men are more competent from ex- 
perience to give advice than Dr. Henry Davies; 
and those who estimate his advice at the bed-side, 
will be glad to have these notes for their direction 
during his absence from them. 

Practical Observations on the Diet of Infancy and 
Childhood. By T. H. Barker, M.D.—This is a 
chapter from a general work on the diseases and 
management of childhood. There are few subjects 
on which modern science is capable of throwing 
more light than the diet of infancy ;—and Dr 
Barker has evidently studied the subject atten- 
tively, and may be regarded as a safe guide. 

Elements of Health and Principles of Female 
Hygiene. By E. 8. Tilt, M.D.—Dr. Tilt has 
chosen a subject which required great tact and 
delicacy for its treatment; and though such a work 
was much wanted, it has been this feeling pro- 
bably which has deterred writers from entering 
on the field before. We think Dr. Tilt has suc- 
ceeded. He has taken up most carefully all those 
departments of statistical inquiry which throw 
light on the differences that exist in the constitution 
and temperament of the sexes,—and in all parts of 
his work has treated the subject in both a learned 
and a practical manner. 

A Letter to Dr. Lyon Playfair on his Analysis of 
the Brixton Water. By W. H. Robertson, M.D. 
—We can see nothing in Dr. Lyon Playfair’s 
analysis of the Brixton water to justify Dr. Robert- 
son’s encomiums on its excellencies. 

The Russiun Bath. By Mathias Roth, M.D.— 
Dr. Roth is an homeeopath; but whether he regards 
the Russian bath as an homeopathic remedy, or 
administers it in infinitesimal proportions, we have- 
not been able to discover. If he does, we have 
not now to record our opinion,—if he does not, he 
is inconsistent. 

Moral Sanitary Economy. By Henry M‘Cormac, 
M.D.—A series of very able essays on the moral 
aspects of the sanitary movement. The subjects 
taken up are, female degradation, employment, 
education, household culture, criminal manage- 
ment, clothing, food, drink, air, and drainage. 
Dr. M‘Cormac resides in Belfast, — where the 
perusal of his essays would be of service to his 
townsmen ; but they are equally applicable to all 
parts of our country,—and we can recommend 
them for both their truth and their eloquence. — 

The Sanitary State of Belfast; with Suggestions 
for its Improvement. By A. G. Malcolm, M.D.— 
This paper was read before the Statistical Section 
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of the British Association held last year at Belfast. 
It tells the sad tale which is true of most of our 
and flourishing ae amidst _ -* 
rogress in knowl and the developement of the 
je ar sources ot wealth of a large district, 
misery and death are spread on every side for want 
of the adoption of the most obvious sanitary 
arrangements. Of all the sickening and harrowing 
narratives with which we have to do, those which 
give an account of the diseases and deaths in our 
towns which might be so easily prevented are the 
most so. Yet, we are glad to know that, though 
slowly, these narratives are doing their work. Im- 
provement is going on; and where delay is death 
nothing should be allowed to prevent the immediate 
destruction of all known sources of disease. 

The Fever at Boa Vista in 1845-6. By Gilbert 
King, M.D.—The doctrines of contagion and anti- 
contagion still divide the medical world. Some 
say, the yellow fever is contagious,—and that the 
Eclair carried the disease to Boa Vista. Dr. 
King says, this fever is not contagious,—and there- 
fore it could not be taken anywhere. 

Glycerine in the Treatment of Deafness. By 
Thomas Wakley. Edited by W. Tindal Robertson. 
—This book consists of a number of cases of deaf- 
ness treated by Mr. Wakley with glycerine. A 
priori it could hardly be supposed that glycerine 
could exert any beneficial effect in this class of 
diseases, The cases must answer for themselves. 
It is probably a slight stimulant,—and thus acts 
beneficially on the auditory passages. 

The Emigrant’s Medical Guide. By James 
Fraser.—This will be found a convenient little 
book for the use of an intelligent person where no 
medical man is at hand. 

A compendious History of Small-Pox ; with an 
Account of a Mode of Treatment, Constitutional 
and Local. By Henry George.—The object of this | 
history is, to introduce a practice of local treatment | 
in small-pox—that of applying calamine to the ulce- | 
rated pustules. The author speaks of this plan as | 
one attended with most decided advantage,—both | 
during the progress of the disease, and in dimin- 
ishing the tendency to the production of pits after- | 
wards. Mr. George lays claim to having been the | 
originator of this plan of treatment,—and com- | 
plains that it has been recommended by other | 
writers without recognizing his title to the merit of 
its proposal. 

Observations on the Diseases and Loss of the Teeth. 
By Alfred Baron Jones.—A popular account of the 
diseases of the teeth,—with a description of the 
various means taken to supply their deficiency. 

Facts and Observations on the Physical Education 
of Children. By Samuel Hare.—Mr. Hare has 
attended to the treatment of curvature of the spine; 
-—and lays down in this work a few directions for 
improving the health of children, and thus prevent- 
ing spinal as well as other deformities. 

An Essay on the Poison of the Cobra di Capello. 
By John Cockle, M.D.—The death of one of the 
keepersat the Zoological Society’s Gardens from the 
bite of a Cobra has drawn attention to the subject 
ofdeath from animal poisons. Dr. Cockle has taken 
advantage of this feeling, and pubished the result of 
his investigations on the subject. Liebig has sug- 
gested that arsenic destroys life by suspending those 
actions in the blood which are essential to life. Dr. 
Cockle gives his reasons for believing that the 
poison of the Cobra hastens too rapidly these same 
processes,—and thus destroys life. In the in- 
quiry into the action of poisons on the system 
lie the foundations of a rational system of treat- 
ing disease. 
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POSTAGE—ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 

A deputation consisting of Members of the 
Council of the Colonial and International Postage 
Association, and of the Committee that has recently 
been formed for the purpose of aiding the Council 
in the City of London, was appointed to wait upon 
Lord Canning, the Postmaster-General, on Friday 
afternoon. We understand that deputations will 
also wait upon the Cabinet Ministers as soon as 
the necessary arrangements can be made. 

We have been favoured with a copy of the 
Report of the Post Office of the United States for 
twelve months ending the 30th of June 1852:— 
and it presents several points of interest. The 
number of letters that passed through the Ame- 
rican post-offices during the year was under 96 
millions,—or less than a quarter of the number 
transmitted in this kingdom; but it is worthy of 
notice, that 88,710,490 newspapers and other 
packages of printed matter were charged with 
postage during the year, and that, in addition, 
27,073,548 passed free. The Report does not 
give a statement of the number of letters in former 
years; but the increasing importance of the postal 
service may be seen by a comparison of the number 
of miles travelled over by the Mails—which ex- 
ceeded that of the former year by nearly six mil- 
lions of miles; while the actual length of mail 
routes was greater by nearly 18,000 miles :—the 
aggregate length of the mail routes at the present 
time being 214,284 miles. Railroad and steamboat 
service had increased in ten years 13,011,915 
miles,—or, about 294 per cent. The rapid growth 
of Ocean Steamer service is indicated by the fact, 
that the sum expended for its support in 1838 was 
only 100,500 dollars,—which had increased in 
1852 to 1,896,250 dollars, 

The Report sets forth in plain language the 
benefits derived from ocean communication, and 
strongly urges its extension. The Postmaster- 
General, speaking of the Havre and Bremen lines, 
the contractors for which claim an increased re- 
muneration, says—that the exports from Germany 
to the United States have increased, since the line 
was established, from three millions to ten millions 
of dollars; that the number of emigrants is in- 
creasing, and the gross sum which they at present 
bring to the United States amounts to fifteen mil- 
lions of dollars annually; that it was for the pur- 
pose of extending the intercourse and mercantile 
relations between Germany and the United States 
that the line was established,—and that it remains 
with Congress to decide whether the necessary aid 
shall be extended, or whether the United States 
shall abandon to England the profits of the in- 
creasing trade, together with the advantages that 
flow therefrom.—The Report also informs us that 
a line between Belgium and the United States was 
under consideration. 

The present rate of internal postage—namely, 
three cents per half ounce to any part of the United 
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States not exceeding 3,000 miles — came into 
operation in June 1851; and the result was, a 
diminution of the income of the Post-Office by 





rather more than 22 per cent. This reduction is 
less than half that which took place in this country 
in 1840, the first year of penny postage; yet the 
income of our Post-Office at the present time is 
larger than it ever wasbefore. The United States 
Post-Office does not pay its expenses at present; 
and this may excuse in some measure the rather 
doleful tone in which the Postmaster-General 
speaks of the falling off in his revenue. He, how- 
ever, deprecates a return to higher rates;—stati 
that all experience warrants the expectation that 
as a community becomes accustomed to cheap 
postage written correspondence will increase, — 
and, in the mean time, the appropriation made 
from the Treasury in aid of the post-office esta- 
blishment may be deemed a safe and beneficent 
investment for the advantage of the whole people, 
—each one of whom, even if not engaged in busi- 
ness correspondence, has a deep interest in the 
diffusion of intelligence and the promotion of 
social intercourse. 

A passage in the Report refers to a dispute 
existing between this country and the United 
States as to the fair charge for the transit, through 
this country, of closed mail-bags between France 
and the United States; and states that France 
has made proposals to arrange with the United 
States Government for carrying the mails inde- 
pendently of this country. Recent occurrences 
have informed the world that there does not 
exist the best possible understanding between the 
post-offices of the two countries; and the ‘ imper- 
fect state of our foreign postal arrangements”—to 
quote the words of the Report—is admitted on all 
hands. 

The Postmaster-General of the United States 
notices the proceedings of the Association here, 
and speaks of the objects which it has in view as 
being very desirable,—but he quotes the imperfec- 
tions of the existing system as a reason why it is 
inexpedient at present to enter on any new expe- 
riment. It seems to us to point quite in the 
opposite direction, —and to show that there must be 
something very rotten in a system which causes, 
or even permits, two great nations to be huckster- 
ing about a few halfpence or cents in the case of a 
matter of such vital importance as the conveyance 
of letters. Setting aside for the time the question 
of rate,—what a simple matter it would be to cause 
all foreign letters to be prepaid,—and, by each 
country delivering the letters which it receives 
from the other free of charge, to do away at once 
with all postage accounts between nations, and with 
all squabblings as to how many farthings out of 
each penny are to be set down to the account of 
each nation respectively. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Apvices from America—as we last week anti- 
cipated would be the case—report that the inter- 
national treaty securing the intellectual and literary 
rights of the two countries from piracy has been 
signed. Some forms are still wanting to complete 
this great act of justice,—but these are almost 
matters of course, and it is believed that nothing 
can prevent the treaty from becoming law. The 
details are still unknown to us,—even the date 
from which the law will take effect: but it is 
said that the act is based on the literary conven- 
tion already at work between England and France. 
If so, it follows that, from the day named in the 
newly concluded treaty, the writers of all books, 
pamphlets, dramatic pieces and musical compo- 
sitions—the painters of all pictures, in oil or 
in water—the authors of all engravings, litho- 
graphs, drawings, sculptures—and of every other 
subject coming under the denomination of lite- 
rature or of fine art—published in Great Britain, 
will enjoy the same rights, privileges, and protection 
for their property in the United States as would 
accrue to them were they born citizens of that 
country,—the due conditions of copyright being 
first observed—that is, legal registration in the 
capital of the United States, and the deposit of copies 
in such institutions as may be there appointed to 
receivethem. Provisions in regard toarticles in per! 
odicals and to translations are said to be inserted in 
the treaty, —as in the European convention already 
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referred to: but’'we must leave the details until a 
copy of the act shall reach this country. British 
authors, whose works have been and still are ex- 
tensively reprinted in the United States, will natu- 
rally be anxious to learn the exact terms of the 
treaty. That it is retro-active we can scarcely 
suppose,—but it is reasonable enough that authors 
shall expect the copyright of their own works to 
revert to them, so far as all future reprints of the 
same may be concerned. Be this, however, as it 
may, the practical grievance against which literature 
and its professors have struggled in both countries 
is now in all probability come to an end as regards 
the future. Not only is a great moral wrong set 
right—a cause of bitterness removed from among 
men cultivating the same arts,—but the one grand 
impediment to the growth of a national literature 
in America is hereby cleared away. The result is 
one on which both countries may well be congra- 
tulated,—but America will be the greater gainer 
in the end. For a time books will perhaps be 
dearer on that great continent,—English writers 
will receive some share of the proceeds of their 
industry—which the consumers will have to pay; 
but the native writers will, for the first time in their 
lives, finda profitable market for their productions 
in their own country,—and the effect of this will 
be in the long run, that the American mind will 
come to be nourished from American fountains. 
Next week, we may perhaps be able to lay the 
whole particulars of the new treaty before our 
readers. 





The Duchy of Anhalt has just been added to the | 
European area in which literary copyright law is | 
acknowledged. The treaty between the Duke of 
Anhalt and this country was signed at Berlin on | 
the 8th of last month, and is to come into opera- | 
tion on the Ist of April next. It should be re- | 
marked, that in order to secure the advantages of 
copyright for English books in the acceding Duchy, | 
it is only necessary to register the titles of such 
books at Berlin. 

In reply to a question from Mr. Heywood, 
Lord Palmerston, speaking in behalf of the Govern- 
ment, has objected—on the ground of expense—to 
lay on the table of the House of Commons copies 
of the Oxford College Statutes and of the Cambridge 
University and College Documents, recently pub- 
lished by direction of the Commissioners, and to 
prepare official translations of these academical 
collections. The ground of objection taken by the 
Home Secretary seems to us, in the particular 
case, somewhat paltry. If it be the fact, as is 
urged and as we believe, that an English version 
of these old Statutes and Charters is essential to a 
proper understanding on the part of honourable 
Members and their constituents of the question of 
University reform,—then, whatever the cost of 
translation may be, it should be regarded as a | 
portion of the general expenses of the inquiry 
now going on. We are somewhat surprised to 
find this narrow, and surely untenable, ground 
taken by a Ministry professing to be wisely liberal. 

Five members of the Cabinet have been named 
ex-officio Members of the Royal Commission for 
the Exhibition of 1851, in pursuance of the charter 
giving it power to carry out the surplus scheme. 
These members are:—the Lord President of the 
Council, the First Lord of the Treasury, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, the President of the Board 
of Trade, and the First Commissioner of Works. 
Virtually, these five new appointments add for the 
present only three new members to the Commis- 
sion:—the Lord President, Earl Granville, and 
Mr. Gladstone, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
being already members of that body. 

The contest for the chair of Lord Rector at 
Marischal College, Aberdeen, has resulted in the 
election of the Earl of Carlisle. The candidate 
Who finally went to the vote with him was not 

Disraeli,—who was withdrawn,—but Lord 
Mansfield. The defeated candidate polled 45 
votes; but Lord Carlisle, who received 185 votes, 

& majority in all the nations. 

The French Academy, says the Leader, in re- 

ce to Mr. Macaulay’s recent introduction into 
that body, ‘has been the scene of a contest more 
than usually interesting to Englishmen. The 
Papers of last week, which merely indicated the 








fact of Mr. Macaulay’s having been elected a 
Member of the Academy in place of Dr. Lingard, 
omitted the most curious part of the occurrence. 
There were two candidates proposed, Mr. Grote 
and Mr. Macaulay :—two names suggestive of 
very different claims to the honour, and such as 
would have puzzled an English Academy to decide 
on. It was M. Guizot who proposed Macaulay, 
and M. De Tocqueville who proprosed Grote.” 
At the meeting of the Royal Geographical 
Society, on Monday, Sir R. I. Murchison commu- 
nicated the fact that a pension had been obtained 
by Lord Palmerston for the widow of Mr. Richard- 
son, the lamented fellow-traveller in Africa of Dr. 
Barth and of the equally lamented Dr. Overweg. 
Some information on the subject of barrack 
schools and libraries was laid before Parliament a 
few nights ago in connexion with the usual yearly 
explanations on the army estimates. At first 
thought, a barrack seems to offer a somewhat un- 
promising field for literary cultivation,—and since 
the days of the Commonwealth, when scholars 
became soldiers rather than soldiers grew into 
scholars, reading men in such places have been the 
singular exceptions to a general rule. Coleridge 
was detected in the ranks through his books; and 
there are many aged officers who still think that a 
desire for reading is a ridiculous refinement for 
a soldier. The world, however, will not stand still 
when these grey-beards give the word; younger 
men have younger notions, and the officer of higher 
intellectual status must naturally wish to see his 
soldier raised above the standard of the clown. 
Barrack libraries were first introduced a dozen 
years ago; and in spite of opposition from military 
martinets, they have increased in number and 
utility until we now find that there are 150 such 
libraries, with 16,000 paying members and 117,000 
volumes of books. An instance of the value of 
these barrack libraries occurs in the fact, that the 
officers have lately prayed to be allowed the use of 
the books—instead of their own mess-libraries,— 
and this privilege has been granted at head- 
quarters on condition that they in no way interfere 
with the rights of the men. Like the common 
soldier, they may take the books to their quarters, 
and they are allowed to keep them the same 
number of days and no more,—so that all members 
of the military hierarchy meet on this single point 
—a neutral ground of literary equality. ‘The only 
difference between officer and man is in the sub- 
scription,—the men paying threepence a quarter, 
and the officers a full. day’s pay.—The statement 
with respect to barrack schools is not less interest- 
ing. These have been less than seven years in 
existence, — but the reports from commanding 
officers and inspectors-general describe the results 
as highly beneficial. The desire to get schooling 
seems to be very strong. Wherever the supe- 


| rior officers refrain from opposition to the schools 


—which is not the case universally—the soldiers 
attend in such numbers that the teachers can 
barely get through their labours. In the 77th regi- 
ment the school roll shows an attendance of 538 
adults,—in the 35th regiment 371,—and in the 
82nd regiment 270 adults attend the barrack 
schools. When it is considered that the soldier's 
pay is very small—that he generally comes from 
the lowest ranks—that the hardships and the in- 
dulgences of his life are peculiarly adapted to pro- 
mote habits of carelessness and dissipation,— this 
amount of voluntary devotion and money sacrifice 
is remarkable. In the face of facts like these, 
we are not surprised to hear that the “conduct” 
of the army has very greatly improved of late years. 

On Tuesday a deputation from the committee 
named to carry out the project of the Peel Penny 
Subscription had an interview with Sir James 
Graham, in order to consider the clauses of a 
deed whereby the fund subscribed in honour of 
the deceased statesman shall be vested in the Uni- 
versity of London, for educational purposes. The 
object of the deed is, to convey to the College power 
to invest the interest of the fund in the purchase 
of literature useful for the working classes,—to 
be annually presented to various literary and me- 
chanics’ institutes in the United Kingdom. 

A meeting, with the Earl of Carlisle as chairman, 
has been held with a view to enlist a larger share 








of public interest in the Evening Classes for 
Young Men,—those admirable institutions so 
actively engaged in the task of instructing the 
youth of London in the elements of a sound prac- 
tical education. It was stated at the meeting 
that, since the classes were established four years 
ago, 7,660 pupils had enrolled themselves for in- 
struction in writing, arithmetic, vocal music, 
short-hand, book-keeping, ornamental or architec- 
tural drawing,—or in French, Latin, Greek, or 
Hebrew. But the good that has been effected in 
London by these Evening Classes is not to be 
measured by figures, however imposing. — Lord 
Carlisle announced, that the committee had in- 
curred a debt of 300/.,— and appealed to the 
friends of popular education to assist in clearing 
off the incumbrance. 

Capt. Penny, who has been unable, as our 
readers will remember, to obtain any recognition 
of his services from the late Board of Admiralty 
beyond a letter of thanks,—has obtained from the 
Government a tract of land and fishing grounds on 
the western coast of Davis Straits, with the exclu- 
sive right to trade and fish. Itis proposed to form 
a company for these purposes; and Capt. Penny 
intends going to the colony early this spring with 
two screw steamers, to direct and organize opera- 
tions. The land granted to the Captain is said to 
be particularly rich in plumbago. 

We are requested to give insertion to the fol- 
lowing.— 





** 37, New Bond Street. 

“Mr. Colburn, without consulting me, has 
changed in the second edition the title of my work 
‘ Russia under Nicholas I.’ to that of ‘ Revelations 
of Russia under Nicholas.’ I must protest against 
such proceeding in my name, and in that of my 
friend Capt. Hennigson, the well-known author of 
the ‘ Revelations of Russia. —Ivan GOLOVINE.” 

The first anniversary of the St. James's Literary 
and Scientific Society was held on Tuesday last, 
the Rev. J. Jackson (now Bishop of Lincoln) in 
the chair. It was stated, that the progress of the 
Society had been from the commencement very 
gratifying. It began with 263 annual members, 
and 25 life members; at present there are 467 
annual members, and 41 life members. The 
library numbers 1,325 volumes,—and _ the circula- 
tion of books during the past year was 3,323. 
Classes had been formed in German, French, 
drawing, and discussion,—and one was about to be 
opened for vocal music. The lectures had been 
well attended, and had given much satisfaction. 
Handsome contributions of books were acknow- 
ledged from Messrs. Murray, Bentley, Pickering, 
Ollivier, Chapman, Addey, Nattali & Bond, and 
others. 

The Isle of Wight Philosophical Society, in 
which Prince Albert takes considerable interest, 
is endeavouring to extend its sphere of utility,— 
and invited Mr. Weld some days since to deliver 
a lecture in the Town Hall ‘On the Arctic Expe- 
ditions.’ The chair was occupied by Lord Downes, 
V.P. of the Society. The proceeds of the lecture 
went to defray the expenses of the Private Search- 
ing Expedition. The experiment answered, we 
informed, so well, that it is contemplated to invite 
scientific gentlemen from time to time to deliver 
lectures at Ryde under the patronage of the 
Society. 

This week the new postal regulations have come 
into operation,—and it may be convenient to many 
of our London readers to know the particulars of 
the changes introduced. The principal change is, 
an extension of the real metropolitan post area,— 
by which Camberwell, Camden Town, Hackney, 
Holloway, Islington, Kennington, Kent Road, 
Kentish Town, Kingsland, Newington Butts, 
Somers Town, South Lambeth, Vauxhall and 
Walworth are brought within the district of ordi- 
nary postal conveniences. In these several suburbs 
letters may now be posted up to half-past 9 P.M. 
and yet be in time to be despatched to St. Martin’s- 
le-Grand the same night, so as to go out with the 
first morning delivery. It is, however, understood, 
that the letter-receivers are not bound to keep 
their houses open for the sale of postage stamps or 
for the receipt of registered or foreign letters after 
8 o’clock. The reform in this respect is still only 
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partial,—and it leaves the general argument and 
special instances of a case which we find put ina 
contemporary just as they were before the reform. 
‘* Many anomalies,” says a writer in Lloyd's Weekly 
Newspaper, “exist in the Post-office, for many 

rts of the comprehensive plan of Mr. Rowland 

ill have not yet been adopted by the slow-paced 
officials of St. Martin’s-le-Grand; but perhaps 
none more curious than the hours at which letters 
in the suburbs of London are collected for the 
morning deliveries. For example, if a man who 
lives in Bath or Manchester wishes to write to a 
friend in London—in Pall Mall, say—he can do so 
up to 10 o’clock at night, certain that his letter 
will be at his friend’s breakfast-table next day. 
But if he should happen to reside in St. John’s 
‘Wood or Bayswater, he must post his letter before 
8 o’clock—in some cases before 6—or it will not 
be delivered out until mid-day. Thus, for pu 
of rapid postal communication with the centre of 
London a person living two hundred miles away 
from Charing Cross is better off than the man who 
lives only two or three miles. This is an absurdity 
so manifest, that no form of statement can make it 
more ridiculous than it appears on simple recital.” 

Mr. Layard having refused the English Con- 
sulship in Egypt—for what particular reason we 
are not aware,—has, at the request of Lord Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe, and on the recommendation 
of Lord John Russell, consented to accompany the 
English Ambassador to Constantinople,—though 
not, it is said, with any paid or particular appoint- 
ment in the Embassy. Mr. Layard started for the 
East on the day of the publication of his new 
volume about Nineveh, reviewed in our paper of 
this day. He has not resigned his seat for 
Aylesbury. 

The cause of science is more than ordinarily un- 
fortunate just now in the persons of its votaries. 
The Paris journals announce the deaths, by yellow 
fever, at Rio Janeiro, of two out of three members 
of a scientific expedition which the French goyern- 
ment had sent into South America—Messrs. Emile 
Deville and Duret. Less energetic—or more 
feeble, for he, too, had been suffering from yellow 
fever—than Dr. Barth,—the survivor, M. Léon 
Lefebvre-Duruffé, despairing of accomplishing 
singly the objects of his mission, has returned into 
France. 

The trial of Gervinus—thearraignment of nature, 
pee, and history—has taken place at Mann- 

eim. Before appearing in the courts, the learned 
Professor applied to the Law Faculty of Gottingen 
for their opinion on the validity of the prosecution, 
—and the Faculty transmitted a collective answer 
to Heidelberg in which they say that the charge 
against him founded on his book is absurd. The 
public prosecutor, however, would not think so,— 
and the question has been regularly argued. The 
sitting was remarkable chiefly for the few words 
spoken by Gervinus himself :—who showed very 
clearly that the indictment was neither ‘‘ pious nor 
wise” in its spirit, nor possible in its effect. Pro- 
positions, phrases, declamation, said the Professor, 
were uniformly avoided in his book, and to facts 
alone was weight allowed. If the conclusion of a 
scientific process thus conducted were favourable 
to self-government—that was to say, to the parti- 
cipation of many rather than of few in the work of 
government—that was not of his doing, but should 
be laid to the account of that Providence which 
watched over the course and developement of the 
human race. He allowed that the Courts might for 
a time silence the historian,—but they could not, he 
said, silence History, and nature was proclaiming 
aloud the great facts of the age. He showed that 
his doctrine was no new doctrine; it was the doc- 
trine of Aristotle, of Macchiavelli, of Hegel, and of 
other thinkers. It was puerile, he urged, to dream 
of changing by a verdict at law the human concep- 
tion of history. ‘‘The voice of history,” he said, 
“ig as sure to speak as the course of history is to 
run.” That they could shut him up in a dungeon 
for four months he allowed,—but on the fifth, he 
told them plainly, he would be at work again. At 
most they could but drive him into exile,—they 
could not hinder the fruition of a life. With noble 
simplicity and lofty scorn, the Professor then con- 
cluded :—‘‘I have ventured to take up Aristotle’s 


idea, and have found it confirmed by the experience 
of 2,000 years,—and I find further that the series of 
events which will give the complete confirmation 
to this law is not yet accomplished. I am like an 
astronomer who from the known section of the 
paths ofa new planet—presumes to calculate its en- 
tire course. I turn to the sage andskilful of my own 
profession, and ask them for criticism and correc- 
tion. I cast a glance towards posterity, and trust 
that when the series of events shall be complete it 
will judge my judgment. And now comes a lawyer, 
brief in hand, and thinks he has discovered a pamph- 
leteer trying to make a revolution in the Grand 
Duchy of Baden, or perhaps in the German Bund. 
I hope I may be excused from defending myself 
against this charge.”— The Court reserved its 
judgment. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The GALLERY for 
the EXHIBITION and SALE of the WORKS of BRITISH 
ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY, from 10 till 5.—Admission, 1s, 

GEORGE NICUL, Secretary. 


THE GOLD FIELDS OF AUSTRALIA.—This NEW 
MOVING PANORAMA, Painted, from Sketches made upon 
spot, 4 J. 8. Provr, Member of the New Society of 
ater Colours, is EXHIBITED daily, at 309, Regent 

Street, next the Pelyeomase. Among the princi 
oy Sound — Madeira — Cape of G Hope — South Sea 

Fishing—Melbourne—Geelong—The Road to the Diggin, 
—Mount Alexander—Sydney—The Biue Mountains—Summer-hill 
Creek — Ophir — Encampment of Gold Diggers by Moonlight.— 
Admission, 14.; Cent: Seats, 2s.; Gallery,éd. At 3 and 8.— 
The Descriptive Lecture is given by Mr. Prout, who resided many 
years in the Colonies. 


GREAT GLOBE.—Mr. WYLD'S large MODEL OF THE 
EARTH, also of the ARCTIC REGIONS, in Leicester Square, 
open from 10 a.m. until 10 p.m. Lectures hourly upon ——- 
of Geographical Science. A Collection of Models and Maps for 
reference.—Admission, 1s. ; Schools, Half-price. 


Mr. ALBERT SMITH’S MONT BLANC every Evening, at 
Eight o’Clock, except Saturday.—Stalls, 3s. (which can be secured 
at the Box-Office every day from Eleven to Four) ; Area, 28. ; Gal- 
lery,1a—A Morning Performance every Tuesday and Saturday, at 
Three o'clock, EGYPTIAN HALL, Piccadilly. 


NEW ADDITION.—Magnificent Shrine of Memorial in honour 
of the late illustrious WELLINGTON, representing him as in the 
Olden Times, reposing on a Tented Couch, under a splendid canopy 
of the Cloth of Gold, dressed in a Field Marshal's uniform, wearing 
various Orders of Knighthood, covered with the Mantle of the 
Order of the Garter.—_ MADAME TUSSAUD & SUNS’ Exhibition, 
: ar, Baker Street, Portman Square.—Admission, 18.; Napo- 

eon Room, 

















SCIENTIFIC 


SOCIETIES. 

GEOGRAPHICAL.—Feb. 28.—Sir R. I. Murchison, 
President, in the chair. The following were elected: 
—Capt. E. Barnet, R.N., the Rev. B. Beleher, Sir 
E. N. Buxton, Dr. Cullen, R. W. Grenfell, Esq., 
C. Mallet, Esq., Sir G. Osborn, A. Peckover, P. 
Pusey, and G. Sexten, Esqs.— The papers read 
were— ‘The Mines of Copiapo,’ by Lieut.-Col. J. 
A. Lloyd, H.B.M.’s Chargé d’Affaires in Bolivia. 
—‘ Report of a Canoe Expedition along the East 
Coast of Vancouver's Island,’ by the Governor, J. 
Douglas, Esq.—‘ Note on part of Queen Charlotte’s 
Islands in the North Pacific, with specimens of the 
gold-bearing quartz from Una Point, Mitchell's 
Harbour, in the Middle Island.’ 


Roya Socrery or Lirerature. — Feb. 23. — 
The Earl of Carlisle, President, in the chair.—W. R. 
Hamilton, Esq., read a paper drawn up by his son, 
Lieut.-Col. Hamilton, ‘ On some late Discoveries, 
by M. Maniette, on the Site of the Serapeum, 
in the Neighbourhood of the Ancient Memphis.’— 
M. Maniette was sent out by the French Govern- 
ment in 1850, for the purpose of making these 
investigations, but for some time he was only suc- 
cessful in discovering several tombs, statues and 
sphinxes, which had been hitherto hidden from 
view by the sands of the Desert. At length, in 
pursuing his researches to the north of the Great 
Pyramid of Sakara, and to the west of the great 
alley of the sphinxes, he came upon the entrance 
of a gallery excavated out of the rock which un- 
derlies the sand, and about three-fourths of a mile 
north-west of the Great Pyramid. On clearing 
away the sand, he found the gallery itself much 
blocked up by stones and rubbish, yet less encum- 
bered as he approached the more remote parts. 
After passing two or three galleries, at right 
angles to the one first opened, and which contained 
nothing of interest, he reached the principal build- 
ing of what he now recognized to be the Serapeum. 
He found that the main gallery extended several 
hundred yards, and that on each side there were 





vaulted chambers, containing the gigantic sar- 


cophagi of the Sacred Bull Apis. This discovery 
took place on the 12th of November 1851. oi, 
Hamilton adds that M. Maniette had the kindness 
to light up these sepulchral vaults with a profusion 
of wax lights on one occasion of his visiting them 

so that the English traveller had an admirable 
view of these remarkable discoveries. The en. 
trance to these galleries was by an inclined plane 
from the surface of the Desert, about twelve feet 
broad, and cut out of the solid rock ; leaving on 
each side perpendicular walls, on the faces of 
which were many funereal tablets, which have now 
been removed to Paris. The galleries themselves 
and the lateral chambers were in like manner 
hewn out of the rock; the principal one being 
about sixteen feet broad and fourteen feet high. 
The walls to the spring of the arches are perpendi- 
cular, and the ceilings both of the gallery and side 
vaults are arched, forming groins where they 
meet. Perhaps, like those of the tomb of Psam- 
metichus in the cliff which forms the eastern 
boundary of the Desert, these walls and arched 
roof were lined originally with a casing of 
harder stone, since removed. The whole number 
of sarcophagi is thirty-one ; of these, sixteen are 
in a side gallery: the greater part are made of 
dark green granite, but the quarries from which 
they have been cut have not been ascertained. 
Hieroglyphics have been met with on two only. 
They are all of gigantic proportions ; those in 
dark-green granite are from 12 ft. 6in. to 12ft. 
10in. long, 7ft. 7in. broad, and 7 ft. 7in. high, 
exclusive of the cover, which is in one solid block, 
not less than 3 ft. 3in. thick. So that their 
whole height is nearly 11 ft. The inner edges 
of the sarcophagi are bevelled off, so as to allow 
a corresponding bevel in the cover, to fit into 
it when put on. The floor of each lateral is between 
four and five feet below the level of the centre gal- 
lery ; in dimensions they are about 39 ft. long, 154 
broad, and 20 ft. high. All the sarcophagi are ina 
perfect state of preservation, and the surfaces retain 
their original polish. The covers have all been 
removed, two or three feet from their original posi- 
tion,—being pushed forward, so as to leave room 
for any one to descend into them from the hinder 
side: M. Maniette conjectures that this must have 
been done by Cambyses and the Persians. No ves- 
tiges have been found in them of the embalmed 
sacred Bulls. The Serapeum lies about north-west 
of the modern village of Mitraheneh,—which is be- 
lieved to occupy the site of the ancient Memphis.— 
Col. Hamilton’s paper was accompanied by sketches 
of these sepulchral chambers, and plans of their 
areas. 





Numismatic.—Feb. 24.—Lord Londesborough, 
President, in the chair.—Mr. Roach Smith gave 
an account of the discovery of a collection of Saxon 
weights in a cemetery at Ozilden, in Kent. With 
them were found some swords and other weapons, 
some sceatt , acoinof Justinian, probably struck in 
France in imitation of the genuine pieces of that 
Emperor, and a pair of scales, evidently from their 
small size intended to weigh money with. The 
weights have all been carefully weighed; but 
it has not been found possible to discover any 
common multiple of them. They are themselves 
manufactured from Roman coins, the earliest 
being one of Faustina, and the latest one of 
Gratian or Valens—Mr. J. G. Pfister read a 
paper on an ‘Unedited Gold Coin of Florence, 
struck in 1805, and called Il Zecchino di San 
Zenobio.’ The type of this curious coin is that of 
the well-known Zecchins (or sequins) of Venice, 
and in the rude execution of its figures has a 
great resemblance to the Zecchins of Lodovico 
Manni, the last Doge of Venice, a.p. 1780-1797. 
It represents on one side the figure of San Zenobio 
kneeling at the feet of our Saviour, and on the other 
that of St. John the Baptist within an aureole. 
Mr. Pfister learned, when at Florence in 1847, 
that this coin was struck at the solicitation of 
Cesare Lampronti, banker of the city of Florence, 
on the 24th of August 1805. A certain quantity 
of such Zecchins was ordered to be struck for the 
purpose of serving a commercial speculation in the 
Levant, and, at the same time, to be called Zeno- 
bini. The existence of a similar coin in the collec- 
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tion of M. De Reichel, at St. Petersburgh, is noticed 
in his Catalogue, vol. ix. p. 466. It is not, however, 
explained by him.—Mr. Vaux, in a short paper, 
called attention to two works lately published, 
which he considered to contain valuable numisma- 
tic information: the first, the Catalogue of the 
collection of Don José Garcta de la Torre, by M. 
Gaillard,—which was sold at Madrid during the 
last spring; and the second, an account of a small 
collection presented to the Royal Historical Society 
of Madrid, by Don Antonio Lopez de Cordoba, 
which has been drawn up and published in Spanish, 
by Don Antonio Delgado. 


HorticvLTuRAL.—March 1.—Sir P. de M. Grey 
Egerton, Bart., M.P., in the chair.—Mrs. Bar- 
chard, the Rev. Lord J. Thynne, D. D. Heath, 
H. G. Bohn, J. Crowley, Esqs., and M. A. Van 
Geert, were elected Fellows.—Owiny to the seve- 
rity of the weather on this occasion, snow falling 
thickly all day, few subjects of exhibition were 
produced. Mr. Barnes, of the Camden Nursery, 
Camberwell, sent six plants of the charming terres- 
trial Orchis longicornu, for which a Banksian 
medal was awarded. When grown in large masses 
this is truly a handsome plant; and, in addition to 
its great beauty, it has the merit of being empha- 
tically an orchis for the million, requiring, as it 
does, about the same treatment as an auricula.— 
Of vegetables,—Mr. L. Solomon, of Covent Garden, 
sent a collection, consisting of bundles of very good 
white asparagus and green “ sprew” from Paris, 
excellent green peas from Toulouse, ash-leaved 
kidney potatoes and horn carrots from Paris, and 
globe artichokes, not very good, from Avignon. 
He also contributed cos and cabbage lettuces, 
endive, and radishes, all from the neighbourhood 
of Paris, and as fresh and fine as could possibly 
be wished for. A Banksian medal was awarded. 
—Some tea seed, furnished by Mr. Winch, of 
Cheshire, was distributed. It was stated, that it 
had been sent to this country by Dr. Bowring, 
and that if it came from the north of China (as it 
was believed it did), the produce would be about 
as hardy as a camellia. 








InsTITUTION oF CivIL ENGINEERS.—March 1.— 
J. M. Rendel, Esq., President, in the chair.—‘ On 
the Increased Strength of Cast-Iron produced by 
the use of Improved Coke,’ by Mr. W. Fairbairn. 


Roya Instirution.—Feb. 11.—The Duke of 
Northumberland, President, in the chair.—‘ On 
the Influence of Material Aggregation upon the 
Manifestations of Force,’ by J. Tyndall, Esq. 








IystituTe or Actuaries. — Feb. 28. — C. Jel- 
licoe, Esq., V.P., in the chair.—‘‘An Exposé of 
the Fallacy ‘That it is just to tax Temporary An- 
nuities at the same rate as Perpetual Annuities,’ ” 
by P. Hardy, Esq.—The author, after adverting to 
the papers of Mr. Jellicoe, Mr. Hubbard, and Dr. 
Farr on the subject,—in which he considered the 
true theory of direct taxation had been ably ex- 
pounded, —addressed himself to aninvestigation and 
refutation of the theories propounded by Mr. War- 
burton, which tended to uphold the present mode 
of levying the income-tax. The author thought 
there was an important sophism lurking some- 
where in Mr. Warburton’s argument, and he 
traced it to a misunderstanding of the meaning 
which attached to the word “income.” Real 
income was annual profit produced by, and not out 
of, capital, and must be perpetually producible 
without destroying or in any degree impairing the 
producing power of the capital; consequently, real 
income is not gross receipts, but merely that por- 
tion of receipts which may safely be expended 
without weakening the productive power of the 
capital. Hence the necessity of discriminating 
between real income and return of capital. The 
author illustrated this difference between incomes 
by citing dividends on consolidated stock, rent 
from land, interest on loans by way of mortgage, 
&c., as instances of real income, and a temporary 
annuity, an annuity for life or lives, and a pro- 

ional income, as instances of apparent incomes. 
In the case of a temporary or contingent annuity, 
it could be mathematically demonstrated that each 
Payment contained a portion of capital; and as 





respects professional income, although mathema- 


tical proof was wanting, reflection showed that 
with every beat of the pulse of life, vital energy 
was wasted, and consequently capital was ex- 
pended until the close of life witnessed the entire 
exhaustion of the original capital. In addition to 
the foregoing definitions of real income, the author 
took up the position, that an income-tax, as such, 
could be levied on income only. Mr. Warburton’s 
theory was “‘ that if the income-tax be a temporary 
impost, it is unjust to tax temporary incomes at 
the same rate as perpetuities; but that if an in- 
come-tax is to constitute a permanent burden on 
the means of a country, it is then perfectly equit- 
able to tax a temporary income at the same rate, 
on the whole amount thereof, as a perpetuity; and 
for this reason, that whereas a perpetual income 
bears a perpetual tax, a temporary income bears 
only a temporary tax.” But Mr. Hubbard has 
truly stated, “‘ that no scheme of income-tax, un- 
sound and unjust for a year, will be just when the 
tax becomes perpetual.” The author then pro- 
ceeded to expose the fallacy of Mr. Warburton’s 
proposition, confining his argument to temporary 
incomes. Suppose the sum of 1,000/. was lent to 
a friend at 5 per cent. per annum, to be returned 
in four years, by four equal instalments, the case 
would stand thus :— 











| 
ae at Principal. | Interest. | Total. 
£. | £. | £. 
Ist year 250 50 0 | 300 0 
2nd ,, 250 37 10 287 10 
esas 250 25 0 275 0 
4th ,, 250 12 10 262 10 











—Now it was evident by the foregoing statement 
that a tax levied on gross receipts must of necessity 
be levied on income and capital; and let the term 
ofrepayment be extended to whatever period it may, 
the total amount of injustice would be the same. 
A long annuity was simply a temporary loan con- 
tracted by Government ; consequently, there was 
no substantial difference between the two. The 
author supported his arguments by mathematical 
formule, which conclusively demonstrated the 
trath of the view he had taken; and he concluded 
by stating his intention in a future paper to inves- 
tigate the theory propounded by Mr. Babbage. 

A discussion ensued. Mr. H. Williams con- 
tended that the only way of arriving at an equitable 
mode of taxing an ineome was by capitalizing it, 
and then levying the tax upon the annual interest 
of its value. He thought science and common sense 
agreed on this point; and he deemed it a remark- 
able circumstance that such a number of actuaries 
starting from different points should have arrived at 
the same conclusions on the subject.—Mr. Farren 
said, that the fallacies of Mr. Warburton and Mr. 
Babbage lay in considering this a question of pure 
mathematics, which wereinapplicable to the present 
complicated question. Mr. Hardy and Mr. Farr 
had met these gentlemen on their own grounds, 
and had shown that the system was founded on 
principles which did not necessarily apply to the 
question of money-mathematics. — Mr. Hodge 
admitted that Mr. Hardy had brought out the truth 
on the subject of temporary annuities, but he could 
not concur in the evidence given by the actuaries 
before the House of Commons with respect to the 
capitalization of incomes. He considered it was 
unfair to tax a landed estate, held on fee simple, at 
one rate, and a similar estate contingent on life at 
another. Both he considered were equally capable 
of paying, and he illustrated in a variety of ways 
the injustice which would be done to reversioners. 
—Mr. Farr admitted that the question of reversions 
was one of some difficulty, but it was not an insur- 
mountable one. The actuaries were in the daily 
habit of valuing reversions for purposes of sale: why 
therefore could they not be valued for purposes of 
taxation?—Mr. Hardy replied to the arguments 
of Mr. Hodge. The public were now beginning to 
awake to the interest of the question; and he 
doubted not that they would eventually adopt the 
opinion of the actuaries in reference to taxation, as 
they had now adopted them with reference to in- 








surances and life annuities.—The Chairman re- 
minded the members that the question was first 
brought under their notice as an abstract one, bein 
one of that class of subjects of a politico-economi 
character which it was the peculiar province of the 
actuary to investigate, and such as required pro- 
fessional knowledge to master. It had been shown 
by the actuaries what constitutes the true measure 
of each individual’s liability to taxation, and how 
that measure could be determined in every case 
with as much accuracy as the nature of the thin 
will allow. This true measure was the sum to 
of each individual's property at the time of tax- 
ation :— what he would have supposing all that he 
possessed in the world were for the occasion turned 
into money. There were difficulties in ascertaining 
this element in some instances, but it was evident 
that they were not very formidable; since the thing 
is constantly being done for the purpose of assessing 
the legacy duty. The actuaries advocated the sub- 
stitution of their scheme for the present income tax; 
and the extension of it from time to time in lieu of 
the more objectionable indirect taxes now existing. 
Mr. Warburton, at a recent meeting of the Statis- 
tical Society, had shown that difficulties exist in 
a comparatively small part of the proposed scheme, 
—viz. in taxing the owners of reversions, and he 
would make it appear not only that there is little 
property besides, but that interests of this kind are 
perpetually changing hands. Now, he (the Chair- 
man) observed that at the present time the owners 
of entailed estates pay the tax on the reversioner’s 
share of the property as well as their own, and of 
course recover nothing. As part of a system as 
equitable as possible, it was proposed that when 
the reversioner came into possession he should re- 
fund the tax paid on his account; and it has turned 
out, by an ingenious demonstration of Mr. Farr’s, 
that so far from any complexity arising, the 
reversioner would merely have to pay all the 
money advanced for the tax by his predecessor; 
since the latter’s share of it would be exactly 
defrayed by the interest on his over-payments. 
The condition of unfortunate proprietors of entailed 
property would be no worse than it was now. A 
subtle fallacy had been propounded by Lord Over- 
stone when he stated ‘that if incomes are to be 
capitalized, the tax upon them is capitalized too.” 
Now, “ present values” or “‘ capitalized incomes” 
were mere indicators of the ‘‘ measure of liability.” 
They are infinitely varied numerators of fractions 
having one common denominator, and their sum 
would be equal to unity. In other words, what- 
ever the amount to be raised might be, the frac- 
tional part of it due from each individual would 
at once be found by this means.—The Chairman 
then submitted to the meeting a statement show- 
that the amount of income-tax for the year ending 
the 5th of April, 1851, was, 5,583,512/., and that 
the probable amount which would be raised under 
the proposed system would be 6,981,156l.,—calcu- 
lated upon the assumption that the rate of taxa- 
tion was the same, that the value of inactive pro- 
perty was 3,000,000,000/., and that the value of 
industrial incomes was taken at seven years’ pur- 
chase. It appeared by the statement that the 
approximate ready money value of all incomes, 
&c. in this country amounted to the large sum of 
8,000,000, 0002. 





I hasten to correct a slight but important error in the 
report of the proceedings of the Statistical Society which 
appeared in the Atheneum of Saturday last,—No. 1322, p. 
261, col. 2, lines Gand7. For the words :—** Idiocy” was 
more prevalent among ‘‘ females,” and “ lunacy” among 
** males,” read :—Idiocy was more prevalent among males, 
and lunacy among females. Iam, &c. E. C. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Chemical, &. 

British Architects, 8. 

- Entomological, 8. i 

_ iagdee Institution.—‘On Industry and Science,’ by Prof. 

ayfair. 

_ Royal. Institution, 4.—‘ On Organic Chemistry,’ by Dr. A. 
W. Hofmann. 

Syro-Egyptian, 74.—On Damascus,’ by the Rev. J. Turn- 


bull.—*Some Account of Baron vou Wrede’s Travels in 
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- oological, 9.—Scientific. 

- Institution of Civil Engineers, 8. —* Experimental In- 
vestigation of the Principles of Locomotive Boilers,’ by 
Mr. D. K, Clark. : : - 

— Royal Institution, 3—‘On Animal Physiology,’ by Mr. 
?. W. Jones. 

Geological, 84. 

Royal Society of Literature, 8}. 
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Ro al Institution, 4.—*On Organic Chemistry,’ by Dr. A. 
. ann. 
URS. Gost 14 ri Antiquaries, 8. 
= yal, 84. 
— Royal Institution, 3—* On the General Principles of Geo- 
logy, by Mr. J. Phillips. 
Fr. Ph olog cal, 8. 
— Royal ituti 4.— Geological Sketches round Ingle- 
is by Mr. J. Phillips. = 
Sar. Royal Institution, 3—‘On the Philosophy of Chemistry,’ 
by Prof. A. W. Williamson. 





NEW GALVANIC BATTERY. 

WE gave in a former number [Athen. No. 1284, 
p. 634] an account of Mr. Martyn Roberts’s new 
galvanic battery, composed of tin plates as its 
positive element. Mr. Roberts has handed to us an 
account of some experiments made more recently. 
We publish these as we find them: but of the 
cost at which the power is obtained we are ig- 
norant.— 

The experiments on decomposition of water, 
&c., by my battery, [says Mr. Roberts,] have 
recently been repeated by Dr. Watson (whose 
scientific attainments and correct manipulation are 
well known) ; and as these experiments are inter- 
esting, showing as they do the different effects of 
number and size of plates, I send you the results 
obtained by him, for insertion in the Atheneum. It 
is right to state, that the exciting solution of the 
battery, when used by Dr. Watson, had been 
working for very many days, and was consequently 
not quite so powerful as on the first day of charg- 
ing, when I obtained 36 cubic inches of gas per 
minute by the battery of 50 pairs. 

Dr. Watson having kindly furnished me with 
notes of the experiments which he made with my 
new galvanic battery on the 6th July last, I give 
them below. The immersed surface of each positive 
plate was, in every case, 14 inches, that is to say, 
4 inches by 34 inches. 

Decomposition of Acidulated Water. 
10 pair at end of 1minute gave —— in. of the mixed gases. 


»” ” ” 


. ” 3 ” 35 ” 

20 pair ” 1 ” 174 ” 
” 2 ” 36 ” 

o ” 3 ”» 56 ” 

30 pair « 3 ” 20 ” 
‘“ ” 2 ” 41 .” 

40 pair » Jj ee 20 pee 
” 2 ” 41} ” 

50 pair » | ” 20 ” 

2 


” 2 ” 42 ” 
When 50 pairs were joined together in series of | 


10 each plate, having consequently five times the 


surface of those in the above experiments, this | 


gave, at the end of 1 minute, 42 cubic inches: 2 
minutes, 80 cubic inches. 

These experiments show that much greater de- 
composing effects are obtained by size than by 
number of plates; and that after the resistance of 
the chemical affinity between the elements of the 
water decomposed has been well overcome, the addi- 
tion of further electric power in intensity, that is, by 
number of plates, adds little or nothing to the 
amount of water decomposed—30 pair doing as 
much work as 50 pair. The small increase that is 
shown in the above experiments, is due solely to 
the increase of power in the battery from long im- 
mersion ; for my battery has the peculiar property 
of increasing in power the longer it is immersed, 
until all the positive metal and acid are destroyed. 
It will also be seen, that a given surface of metal 
arranged as a 10-pair battery will decompose about 
twice the quantity of water that the same surface 
would if divided into a 50-pair battery. 10 pair de- 
composed pure water : 50 pair fused a considerable 
quantity of iridium into a globule, Asbestos was 
fused by it into a glass resembling in colour and 
lustre the minerals agate and hornblende. 

This last experiment on asbestos is highly inter- 
esting, as throwing some light on the production 
of volcanic minerals at high temperatures of totally 
different physical characters, though of similar 
chemical composition. The 50-pair maintains 
several feet of platinum wire at a full red heat, 
and the light between carbon points is most in- 
tense.—Yours, &c., Martyn J. Roberts. 





Screntrric Gosstr.—The investigation of the 
chemical constitution of the slags resulting from 
the various metallurgical operations which are 
employed in this country and on the continent, 











promises to lead te some most important results, 
of much practical value in direct relation to metal- 
lurgy, and of the highest interest, in connexion 
with the formation of crystals in nature. This in- 
vestigation was commenced in this country,—and 
apparently abandoned. The inquiry has now been 
taken up by Leonhard, Professor of Mineralogy 
and Geology at Heidelberg; and from the well- 
known zeal of this eminent chemist, there is little 
doubt that it will be prosecuted to the end. Mr. 
Leonhard has issued a circular note to all miners, 
owners of furnaces, &c., soliciting specimens of 
any crystalline slags which they may obtain.—We 
are pleased to give this intimation :—the only aid 
that we can render in an inquiry of such interest. 

Messrs. Negretti & Zambra have lately construct- 
ed a new Maximum Thermometer, which appears 
to possess many advantages over any instrument 
of the kind yet introduced. A great objection to 
all previous maximum thermometers has been, the 
difficulty of keeping the small steel indicator from 
becoming involved in the mercury, and thus being 
rendered nearly useless. In Messrs. Negretti & 
Zambra’s instrument the mercury is its own in- 
dicator. The glass tube is bent about 50° a little 
above the bulb, and a small piece of glass which 
has been previously placed in the tube is bent 
with it. The mercury expanding, passes very 
readily by this, and along the horizontal part of 
the tube, remaining at its highest point, since it 
cannot return past the bent piece of glass until the 
instrument is lifted up, when it flows by it in obe- 
dience to the action of gravity.— We havesubmitted 
one of these thermometers to some severe experi- 
mental trials,—and the result has been in every 
respect most satisfactory. We believe it is less 
liable to derangement than any other instrument 
now in use, 

A Correspondent has forwarded to us an extract 
from the specification of the Rev. Dr. R. Stirling’s 
Air-Engine, patented in 1816, from which it ap- 
pears certain that the principle of the regenerator 
in Ericsson's engine was included in Dr. Stirling’s 
invention.—‘‘ All my improvements,” he says, 
‘for diminishing the consumption of fuel consist 
of different forms or modifications of a new method, 
contrivance, or mechanical arrangement for heating 
and cooling liquids, airs, gases, and other bodies. 
And, again,—‘‘ The forms and construction of the 





tubes and plates, &c. may be varied according to 
circumstances; but the benefit to be derived from 
this arrangement arises from the fluids, airs, &c. 
to be heated, and those to be cooled, being made to 
move in opposite directions.”—The only difference 
between the arrangement of Dr. Stirling and that 
| of Capt. Ericsson is, that the latter employs wire- 
| gauze—the former using tubes only, as Ericsson 
did at first. 





PINE ARTS 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY, 


WE have lately introduced the Trustees of the 
National Gallery and their doings to our readers 
through Mr. Dyce’s pamphlet,—we have now to 
re-introduce them by means of their own Minutes, 
printed for us on the motion of Mr. Hume. 
The indefatigable member for Montrose asked for 
four Returns in one,—viz. :—1l. A ‘‘ List of the 
names and official designations of the Trustees or 
Commissioners for the management of the National 
Gallery, stating by whom appointed, and the 
dates of appointment;”—2. ‘‘Copies of the Instrue- 
tions under which they conduct their duties as 
Trustees;’—3. ‘‘ Of the Minutes of the Trustees, 
from the 5th of February 1847 to the Ist of No- 
vember 1852, with the names of all the Trustees 
present at each meeting;”—4. ‘‘ And, of the orders 
and instructions to the Keeper of the Gallery 
respecting the cleaning of the pictures, and any 
directions in respect to their arrangement, and of 
any documents relating thereto (in continuation of 
Parliamentary Paper, No. 40, of Session 1847).” 

No. 1. Return accordingly exhibits the names 
of seventeen trustees,—two ex officio, the other 
fifteen for life. These may be divided into four 
classes: 1., the ex officio, —2., noblemen and 
others who have formed collections,—3., noble- 





—and 4., a miscellaneous class, including the 
Comptroller General of the Exchequer, the Ac- 


countant General in Chancery, and the President 
of the Royal Academy. 

Returns 2. and 4. are very brief. To No, 2. 
the Trustees say, that they have no instructions 
from the Treasury or*other Government authority ; 
—and to No. 4. they reply, that “‘ the instructions 
of the Trustees to the Keeper for the execution 
of his duties are issued from time to time, as cir. 
cumstances occur, and are recorded in their Mi. 
nutes, with the exception of those which relate 
to the hanging of pictures, which are usually 
given verbally on the spot.” 

No. 3. is fuller, and contains copies of the 
Minutes of the Trustees from 1847 to 1852 :—ip 
which period they met on fifty occasions. The 
Minutes are very various ; recording pictures pre. 
sented and refused,—pictures presented and ac- 
cepted,—pictures offered for sale and refused,— 
pictures offered for sale and accepted,— Minutes 
about the Vernon gift, the Turner bequest, the 
Soult and Ashburnham sales,—the Manfrini col- 
lection,—the pay of porters and stokers,—Mr, 
Wornum’s remuneration for the Catalogue,—the 
enlargement of the Gallery,—the loss of umbrellas 
and parasols,—re-covering the pictures with glass, 
—and lastly, the great question of cleaning them. 

From such a miscellaneous class of subjects it 
is not easy to select. We shall, however, cull 
some of the choicer entries,—grouping them toge- 
ther in bunches of extracts, though under different 
dates,—and presenting them simply historically for 
the present. On most of the points touched our 
readers have had indications, more or less distinct, 
of our own views,—and as many of the questions 
will be in issue again in view of the probable new 
arrangements which formed the argument for Mr. 
Dyce’s pamphlet, it may be convenient to put our 
readers in possession of the materials for following 
any of the discussions that may arise. 

There is a curious correspondence with Mr. 
Woodburn, the great picture-dealer, which will be 
new to our readers,— 

March 8, 1847.—‘‘Read, a letter from Mr. Woodburn 
offering for sale a collection of seventy pictures, the works 
of Italian masters. Resolved, that the consideration of this 
subject be postponed tothe next meeting.” 

April 12, 1847.—‘* Read, a letter from Mr. Woodburn, 
offering to the Trustees seven of his collection of pictures 
by early Italian masters (Nos, 17, 37, 49, 56, and 64, 66, 70, 
of his catalogue), for 6,000, Resolved, that the Trustees 
are willing to ree d the purel of the pictures Nos. 
56 and 64, a pair from the history of Troy, by Pinturicchio, 
for the sum of 1,0002. for the two pictures; but they decline 
entertaining the proposal contained in his letter of this 
day. The Trustees request Mr. Woodburn to feel himself 
perfectly disengaged from any further treaty on the subject 
of the collection offered to them.” Z 

May 3, 1847—*“ Read, a letterfrom Mr.Woodburn, oi the 
14th ultimo, informing the Secretary that he hopes in a few 
days to be able to send a reply to his letter of the 13th of 
April last. Resolved, that a letter be addressed to Mr. 
Woodburn, informing him that unless he is prepared to give 
the Trustees of the National Gallery an answer to the 
above-mentioned letter on or before Saturday, the 8th in- 
stant, they will conclude that he has declined their offer of 
the 13th ultimo. And that Mr. Woodburn be reminded 
that the testimonials of the originality of the two pictures of 
two persons appointed by the Trustees will be necessary for 
the satisfaction of Her Majesty’s Government.” — 

June 7, 1847.—‘* Read, a letter from Mr. Woodburn, of 
the 10th ultimo, declining the offer made to him by the 
Trustees, on the 12th of April last, for the purchase of two 
pictures by Pinturicchio for 1,000/.” : 

March 13, 1848.—‘“* Read, a letter from Mr. W oodburn, of 
the 5th instant, marked ‘ Private,’ addressed to Mr. Uwins; 
also, a letter from him to Lord John Russell, of the 20th of 
February Jast, in which letter he offers for sale the lease of 
his premises in St. Martin’s Lane, and the following works. 
of art:—Ist, his old Italian pictures, in number 70, for 
12,6007, 2nd, a selection of original drawings to be exhibi- 
ted framed and glazed, 1,000 in number, for 12,6000. 3rd, 
a selection of pictures, being by masters yet wanting In the 
National Gallery, 12,600/,— Resolved, that a letter, of which 
the following is a copy, be forwarded to Mr. W oodburn 
without loss of time :— 

‘National Gallery, March 13, 1848. . 

‘Sir,—I am directed by the Trustees of the National 
Gallery to inform you, that a letter marked ‘ Private, 
addressed by you to Mr. Uwins, on the Sth inst., has been 
laid before them; and also that a ktter addressed by you 

to Lord John Russell, bearing date the 20th of February, 
1848, has been forwarded by his Lordship’s directions to the 
Trustees. In the letter last referred to, you inform “ 
Lordship that you are desirous of a decision on the on 
to which it refers. The Trustees request me to —- 
that the decision of the Trustees, on the proposals which 
had then been brought under their consideration, was Ses 
municated to you on the 13th of April and the 4th of May 











men and others who have inherited collections, 


1847. In the former letter you were distinctly a 
that, in the event of the offer of the Trustees conveyed iD 
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that letter not being accepted, you were to consider your- 
self perfectly disengaged from any further treaty on the 
subject of your collection. The offer of the Trustees 
was declined by you, and the Trustees considered, and 
still ider, the t tion in question completely 
terminated. With regard to the proposals made in your 
letter to Lord John Russell of the 20th of February, I have 
to acquaint you that the Trustees have no intention of 
recommending to the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury 
the purchase of the lease of your premises in St. Martin’s 
Lane, or of any portion of the pictures or drawings remain- 
ing in your possession. 





am, &c. 
*G. Saunpgrs TH WAITEs.” 


(Signed) 
¢Samuel Woodburn, Esq.” 
“We concur in the opinions and decision expressed in 
this letter. (Signed) MONTEAGLE. ~ 
ASHBURTON.” 


Mr. Woodburn, nothing daunted, brings in a 
claim, for remuneration :—which is thus, as it 
apped's to us, properly treated.— 

Aug. 12, 1850,—‘* Read, a letter from Mr. Grey, of the 
2nd instant, forwarding to the Trustees, by the desire of Lord 
John Russell, a letter from Mr. Woodburn to his Lordship, 
stating an alleged claim on his part on the Government for 
6,0001. Resolved, that a letter be addressed to Mr. Grey for 
the information of Lord John Russell, acknowledging the 
receipt of these letters, and of two subsequent letters from 
Mr. Woodburn to his Lordship, and repeating the protest of 
the Trustees against any possible claim on the part of Mr. 
Woodburn for compensation or otherwise.” 

Here are two Minutesabout the famous Garvagh, 
or Aldobrandini Raphael.— 

“The Trustees having taken into consideration the pro- 
bability that the Aldobrandini picture, by Raffaelle, now in 
the possession of the Garvagh family, may come into the 
market ;—Resolved, that a letter be addressed to the Lords 
of the Treasury, acquainting their Lordships with the fact, 
and requesting their opinion with respect to the acquisition 
and addition of it to the National Collection, at a price not 
exceeding 2,000.” 

March #, 1852.—“ The Trustees took into consideration an 
offer made to them for sale of the Aldobrandini Raffaelle, 
the property of Lord Garvagh. Resolved, that Mr. Uwins 
be instructed to inform Lord Garvagh that the Trustees 
would be prepared to recommend to the Treasury the pur- 
chase of the Aldobrandini Raffaelle for the price of 3,000.” 


—We should have liked to have seen this picture 
secured to the nation. It is certainly one of the 
finest easel pictures of the master in this country. 

When the Ashburnham sale took place the 
Trustees were, it now appears, fully alive to its 
importance. — 

“The Trustees then took into consideration the favour- 

able opportunity that occurs of adding to the national col- 
lection from the collection of the Earl of Ashburnham, about 
to be sold by public auction, by Messrs. Christie & Manson, 
on the 20th instant. Resolved, that a letter be addressed to 
the Lords of the Treasury recommending the purchase of 
the following pictures of this collection, at a price not ex- 
ceeding 6,000/, viz.: — No. 1. Murillo, ‘ Portrait of the 
Painter ;’ No. 2. Teniers, ‘A Village Feast ;’ No. 3, Rem- 
brandt, ‘ Portrait of Ranier Anslo and his Wife.’” 
—The Treasury fell in with the views of the Trus- 
tees,—but no picture was secured to the nation. 
The Murillo went to Althorp, and the Rembrandt 
was bought in. 

As soon as the Soult sale was announced, the 
Trustees were unusually active.— 

May 10, 1852,—‘* The Trustees had under their consider- 
ation the sales about to take place in Paris, of the collee- 
tions of pictures of Mons. Collot and of the late Marshal 
Soult; and Mr. William Woodburn having attended this 
meeting, and reported his opinion on the subject of each 
collection ;—Resolved, that a communication be made to 
the Lords of the Treasury, informing their Lordships that 
the sales of the pictures of Mons. Collot and of the late 
Marshal Soult are about to take place at Paris, and that 
the Trustees are of opinion that the following pictures would 
bea most advantageous addition to the National Gallery, 
and conducive of benefit to art in England, and that the 
prices affixed are sums which it would be prudent to offer: 
Titian, ‘The Tribute Money,’ from 2,5002. to 3,000/. Palma 
Veechio, ‘The Marriage of St. Catherine,’ from 1,000. to 
1,500. And that the Trustees ask the authority of the 
Treasury to employ Mr. William Woodburn, who has been 
already employed under the authority of their Lordships, to 
make a purchase of these pictures, at a price not exceeding 
4,500. 


At the next meeting, the following letter was 
read from the late Chancellor of the Exchequer.— 


**To Lord Monteagle. 
* Grosvenor Gate, May 13, 1852. 

“My dear Lord,—I received your note at six o'clock 
yesterday, when I returned for a moment to Downing Street 
from the House of Commons, and | immediately sent for 
the letter of the Secretary of the Trustees, which I had not 
mseen. To day being a holiday, I cannot transmit you 
an official answer; but as time presses I forward you this 
Private letter for your satisfaction. I had the opportunity of 
consulting my colleagues on the subject yesterday evening; 
and they authorized me to say that the wishes of the Trus- 
tees, both as regards the amount to be expended and the 
agent to be employed, received theirentire sanction. I was 
,» at the same time, requested to inform your Lordship, 
that Her Majesty's Government were prepared to authorize 
an expenditure of 10,0002. provided the great Murillo were 
included in the purchases; as, for example, suppose the 
idan were obtained for 2,500/. or 3,000/., the surplus of 








the 10,0007. might be devoted to the great Murillo, I fear 
there is little chance of this combination being secured, but 
I mention it for the chance; at all events, I trust that the 
intentions of the Trustees, expressed in their letter of the 
10th instant, may be realised.—Y ours, &c. 

(Signed) ** B. DisRaB11.” 


As soon as the letter was read, it was— 

** Resolved, that the following letter should be sent to 
Mr. William Woodburn :— 

‘*Sir,—I am instructed to inform you that the Trustees 
have obtained the sanction of the Treasury for the purchase 
of the following pictures, at prices not exceeding the sums 
affixed to each :—Palma Vecchio (M. Collot), not exceeding 
1,5002., Titian, ‘Tribute Money’ (Soult), not exceeding 
3,000/.— As some doubt exists with respect to the condition 
of the ‘ Miraculous Conception’ of Murillo, andany damage 
it may have sustai y injudici leaning or otherwise, 
the Trustees are desirous that you should carefully examine 
this picture in special reference both to its condition and 
real value; and that you should also report to them whether, 
on visiting the Soult Gallery again, you adhere to the 
value you have affixed on the ‘Nativity’ and the ‘St. 
Peter,” embracing the question of the value and condition 
of both these works. This report the Trustees will expect 
by return of post, as no time can be lost.—With respect to 
the pictures you are authorized to purebase, you will draw 
a bill on the Lords of the Treasury at three days’ sight to 
the amount already stated.—I have, &c. 

** (Signed) G. Saunpers THWAITES.” 

When the Trustees met on the 17th of May 
1852, they renewed the consideration of the Soult 
and Collot collections on sale in Paris, and— 

“ Resolved, that a letter be addressed to Mr. Woodburn, 
informing him that the Trustees are authorized by the 
Government to go to an outlay of 10,000/. (ten thousand 
pounds), provided that will secure the purchase of the 
* Miraculous Conception,’ of Murillo, in addition to the 
‘Tribute Money,’ by Titian, and the ‘St. Catherine,’ by 
Palma Vecchio. That Mr. Woodburn be requested to un- 
derstand that the Trustees wish to repeat their instructions 
to him to bid as far as 3,000/., if necessary, for the ‘ Tribute 
Money,’ and to bid 1,500/., if necessary, for the Palma 
Vecchio; but with regard to the ‘ Miraculous Conception’ 
of Murillo, the Trustees wish to explain that Mr. Woodburn 
is not to bid 5,500/., nor indeed any portion of it, unless 
upon a re-examination and careful inspection of the con- 
dition of the picture he shall be entirely satisfied that it is 
desirable to do so. The Trustees wish, as to the amount 
which may properly be bid, or as to the purchase of it at 
all, to be guided by the judgment of Mr. Woodburn.” 

The propriety of covering many of the pictures 
with plate glass was brought before the Trustees 
by the late Sir Robert Peel—himself a Trustee.— 

**To Thomas Uwins, Esq. 
* Whitehall, April 12, 1850. 

“* Dear Sir,—Some days since I received from Mr, Wil- 
liam Russell the accompanying letter, strongly recom- 
mending that the most valuable pictures in the National 
Gallery should be covered with plate glass, with a view to 
their better preservation. I sent this letter privately to 
Mr. Eastlake, and received from him a communication in 
reply, which I also enclose.—I believe there are some per- 
sons, having had much experience with regard to pictures, 
who doubt the policy of applying glass in the manner 
proposed; among the number is Mr. Buchanan, from whom 
I have received the accompanying memorandum, written 
by a foreigner at present in this country (Prof. Bassine, of 
St. Petersburg), whose opinions are in general conformity 
with those of Mr. Buchanan.—I think this subject ought to 
be brought under the consideration of the Trustees of the 
National Gallery. You are at liberty to communicate to 
them the accompanying documents, which I request that 
you will afterwards return to me, taking copies of them for 
the use of the Trustees, if you think fit.—l am, &e., 

** (Signed) Rosert Peery,” 

The first enclosure was a letter from another 
Trustee—Mr. William Russell.— 

** To Sir Robert Peel. 
**50, Belgrave Square, March 22, i850. 

“Dear Sir Robert Peel,—In considering with some 
interest the condition of the pictures in the National 
Galiery, I have been impressed with the desirableness of at 
once protecting all the pictures (within the range of mode- 
rate dimensions) by plate glass. I am fully aware of the 
objections to such a medium of sight, and I am aware how 
far it goes in obstructing the complete enjoyment of a fine 
piece of Art; but I am satistied that its defects are as 
nothing, in comparison with the endless risks from atmo- 
sphere, deposit, dusting, polishing, restoration, &c.—I 
would rest the question of advantage on a single example; 
the small picture by Correggio, of * The Virgin and Child,’ 
has been, I suppose, twenty-five years in the collection; it 
has never, I believe required a touch, the frame (which in 
that instance is also under the glass) is as fresh as when 
first put in, whilst those around it, which have been gilt, 
or, at all events, refreshed within these twelve years, are 
tarnished, out of repair, and altogether unsightly. The 
small Guido, ‘The Coronation of the Virgin,’ bequeathed 
by Mr. Wells, which even in the pure air of his room at 
Redleaf he kept carefully protected, and which is now ina 
perfect state, will require frequent dusting, by and bye 
washing, at some future day varnishing, and later still, 
perhaps, cleaning. If placed at once in safety it will be 
comparatively eternal; the cost would be inconsiderable in 
proportion to the benefit; the air must, of course, be care- 
fully excluded from the back. The only instance in the 
Gallery of insufficient protection by the glass, is one which 
I have pointed out to Col. Thwaites, the picture attributed 
to Leonardo da Vinci, of ‘Our Saviour with the Doctors.’ 
A large interregnum at the back of the picture has given 
free passage to the air and dust; this he has promised to 








call Mr. Uwins’ attention to.—I should myself be d 
to carry out this plan of protection, even in the case of the 
larger pictures; the glare of a large mass of glass is undoubt- 
edly most objectionable, but the evils of daily deterioration 
and gradual destruction are far greater.—There is at pre- 
sent so much of unfounded attack and illiberal censure in 
circulation that I do not willingly make any gratuitous 
suggestions, and I venture upon this one in the hope that 
you will not think me troublesome in doing so.—I am, &c. 
** (Signed) Wa. Rousssiu.” 
The second, and more important, enclosure was 
a letter from Sir Charles Eastlake.— 
“ To Sir Robert Peel. 
“7, Fitzroy Square, March 23, 1850, 
‘Dear Sir,—I have always been an advocate for pro- 
tecting even large pictures in the National Gallery with 
glass. I found Mr. Seguier was of the same opinion; and 
when I had the honour to be Keeper of the Gallery, I re- 
quested him to make a list of such pictures in the collection 
as he thought might be so protected. That list is, I con- 
clude, still in the hands of Col. Thwaites, but at the time 
the system was recommended the Trustees seemed to be 
averse to it. The only objection to be made to it, as far as 
I know, is the difficulty of seeing the picture, a difficulty 
which, of course, increases in proportion to the darkness of 
the picture, as the glass has then more the effect of a 
mirror; but I consider that the experiment has been 
fairly tried in the National Gallery (for example, with the 
large Correggio), and without any complaints on the part 
of the public. Iam decidedly of opinion, that the advan- 
tages greatly overbalance any inconvenience of the kind 
above alluded to; it is, besides, always understood that the 
glass is moveable (except when the surface is very large), so 
that for particular inspection there are due means pro- 
vided.—I am not aware of any written opinions on the 
subject, but there is a passage in Leonardo da Vinci's 
works which bears on it. He proposes what he calls *‘ an 
eternal varnish,” by making glass plates extremely thin (he 
suggests a method of making them), and then fastening 
such a plate on the surface of the picture itself in an im- 
movable manner, This, though not to be recommended, 
shows that the mere glass and mirror-like effect was not, in 
his eyes, an objection to be weighed against the security 
and durability of the picture.—I have, &c. 
(Signed) C. L, Eastiake.” 


What was done is thus recorded.— 

“The Trustees took into consideration the necessity of 
causing the large picture by F. Francia, ‘ The Virgin, Infant 
Saviour, with several Saints’ (No. 179), to be protected by 
glass at an earlier period. Resolved, that the Trustees ap- 
prove of the proposal to place this work under glass, and 
that the picture be examined by competent persons, and its 
condition reported to the Trustees at their next meeting.” 

Aug. 4, 1851 —** The Trustees, taking into consideration 
the state of the larger picture by Francia in this Gallery, 
authorized Mr. Uwins to undertake the superintendence of 
the protection of it by glass in such manner as may seem 
best, and the Trustees requested Mr. Uwins to confer with 
Sir C. Eastlake and Mr. Russell on the subject; and if any 
other of the pictures named in a list already furnished to 
the Trustees by Sir C. Eastlake and Mr. Russell should ap- 
pear to require any immediate steps to be taken as to cover- 
ing them with glass, they are requested to give Mr. Uwins 
such instructions on the occasion as may be proper for the 
purpose. The Trustees resolved that Mr. Seguier be re- 
quested to examine the Van Eyck recently purchased, to 
see whether it would be advisable to take off the present 
varnish, and give it a fresh coat. That when ready, the 
picture, with its actual frame, bearing the inscription, be 
enclosed in a larger frame, and in a rosewood case witha 
glass, like that of the small Corregio, and other pictures of 
the kind in the Gallery. Mr. Uwins requested instruc- 
tions from the Trustees with respect to the necessary re- 
newal or polishing the varnish on any of the pictures requir- 
ing it, or to any other ordinary work that may be expedient 
to be done in the ensuing vacation. Resolved, that Mr. 
Uwins is authorized to use his discretion with regard to all 
such work as he shall deem necessary.” 

The dirty condition of the pictures would appear 
to have formed the principal subject of conversation 
at more than one meeting. Early in last year,— 

“Mr. Russell called the attention of the Trustees to the 
existing regulations for the care of the pictures in the Gal- 
lery, by which the express authority of the Trustees is under- 
stood to be necessary for any positive act for the purpose of 
improving the appearance of the pictures. This rule seems 
to lead, not merely to the salutary exclusion of unauthorized 
cleaning and restoration, but to the want of power to do 
(except at long and inadequate intervals) what may be re- 
quisite for keeping the pictures in such a state of clearness 
as to be properly seen. The constant deposit from atmo- 
spheric and other sources so often discussed leads to a dull 
appearance in the pictures, which amounts to a denial of 
enjoyment of them to the public. A good deal of time and 
manual labour would be involved in the constant attention 
which alone could obviate this; the duty ought not to be 
entrusted to ordinary or unskilful hands, and the suggestion 
arises that the Trustees authorize the allowance of a proper 
remuneration to Mr, Seguier for attending from time to 
time to keep the pictures, by the timely and proper use of 
the silk handkerchief, in a sufficient state of clearness, so 
that they may be fairly seen by the public; Mr. Seguier's 
operations for this purpose, with the privity and concurrence 
of the Keeper or Assistant Keeper. Resolved, that the 
Trustees approve the above suggestions, and that the neces- 
sary expense to be incurred in the execution of this service 
by Mr. Seguier be allowed by the Trustees, and Mr. Uwins 
authorized to charge the same in his accounts with the 
Treasury.” 

At their next meeting :— 

“ The Keeper reported that, in pursuance of the instruc- 
tions of the Trustees contained in their minute of the 9th of 
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February last, Mr. Seguier has proceeded to wash, simply | 
with water, which has taken off a considerable quantity of 
dirt, and polished the varnish with a silk handkerchief, the 
folowing pictures :—22, ‘The Dead Christ,’ Guercino ; 56 
and 63, ‘Landscapes,’ An. Carracci; 94, ‘ Pan and Apollo,’ 
An. Carracei; 161, ‘ Virgin and Child,’ P. Perugino; 7 and 
37, ‘Studies of Heads,’ after Correggio ; 16, ‘St. George,’ 
Tintoretto ; 21, ‘A Lady,’ Bronzino; 88, ‘Ermenia and the 
Shepherds,’ An. Carracci; 11, ‘St. Jerome,’ Guido; 25, ‘St. 
Jobn,’ An. Carracci. Mr. Seguier was fearful of washing 
the three large pictures, namely, ‘The Resurrection of 
Lazarus,’ Sebastiano del Piombo; ‘The Vision of St. 
Jerome,’ Parmegiano; and ‘The Holy Family, &c.,’ Mu- 
rillo; unless he cou'd varnish them, which he thinks could 
not be conveniently done except during the vacation. ‘ The 
Annunciation,” by Claude, and ‘The Dead Christ,’ by 
Guercino, should have the old varnish removed before being 
re-varnished. The two large Claudes could not be done 
conveniently except at the vacation. Mr. Seguier has con- 
fined his observations to the large room.” 

Mr. Seguier’s subsequent proceedings are thus 
minuted :— 

April 5, 1852.—‘* The Keeper reported that, in further 
pursuance of the instructions of the Trustees, contained in 
their minute of the 9th of February last, Mr. Seguier has 
examined the remaining part of the pictures in this Gallery, 
and polished with a silk handkerchief the varnish of a con- 
siderable number of them; operations that have answered 
his expectations. There are certain pictures, in addition to 
those already noticed in the principal room, which could not 
be put in order except during the vacation, as some part of 
the old varnish ought to be removed before re-varnishing 
them: especially two pictures by Canaletto, 127 and 163; 
one by Salvator Rosa, #4; the ‘St. Bavon,’ by Rubens, 57; 
the ‘ David,’ by Claude, 6; the ‘ Plague at Ashdod,’ by N. 
Poussin, 165. He further stated that Mr. Seguier will look 
at the pictures occasionally, and polish the varnish on them 
as they may require it. 

The last entry on this much contested question 
is as follows :— 

July 5, 1852.—** The Trustees having taken into conside- 
ration the necessity of improving the appearance of some of 
the pictures in this Gallery :—Resolved, that Mr. Seguier 

ted to complete, during the approaching vacation, 
the necessary operations for putting in order those pictures 
which he has recently reported to the Trustees as requiring 
the removal of the old varnish, and re- varnishing them, and 
that he include the large picture by Paulo Veronese in the 
number; and that Mr. Uwins be authorized to charge the 
expenses attending tliese operations in his accounts with the 
Treasury.” 

When the Manfrin collection was offered for sale, 
the Trustees were not idle :— 

**The Trustees pr ded to ider an offer made to 
them for the sale of the whole of the Manfrin Collection of 
Pictures, at the price of about 43,000/.—Resolved, that Lord 
Colborne, Lord Overstone, and Sir Charles Eastlake be re- 
quested to wait upon the First Lord of the Treasury, and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in order to ascertain whe- 
ther the Lords of the Treasury are inclined to sanetion gn 
expenditure to be inctirred for sending a competent person 
to Venice, to examine and report upon the merit and value 
of this collection, a catalogue of which has been forwarded 
to them.” 

July 15, 1851.—‘‘ Mr. Uwins submitted to the Trustees a 
detailed valuation made by Mr. William Woodburn of 120 
pictures of the Manfrin Collection, which, in conjunction 
with Mr. Uwins, he considered as admissible to the British 
National Gallery, amounting together to the sum of 22,340/.; 
also his own letter to the Secretary, of the 14th of June last, 
giving his more detailed opinion of several of the pictures 
referred to in the list furnished by Mr. Woodburn.—Re- 
solved, that in the present state of the information in pos- 
session of the Trustees, they do not find themselves in a 
condition to recommend to Her Majesty's Government any 
negotiation for the purchase of the Manfrin Collection; and 
that it is desirable that Mr. Uwins should apprise Mr. Wood- 
burn of the conclusion to which the Trustees have come, 
and inform him that it is not necessary to call on him to 
remain at Venice, with a view to any probable negotiation. 
Mr. Uwins is requested to ask Mr. Woodburn, before leaving 
Venice, to consider whether he can furnish, on his return, 
any more detailed information on the eligibility of particular 
pictures in the collection than is furnished by his valuation, 
and particularly with regard to some of those by the Vene- 
tian and Paduan masters, as well as those attributed to 
Antonello da Messina.” 

Here are a batch of entries—all of interest— 
culled from pages of very dry details. — 

** Read, a letter from Mr. Ruskin, at Venice, of the 19th 
of May, addressed to Sir Charles Eastlake, and enclosing 
one from Mr. Cheny, in the former of which Mr. Ruskin 
stated that he is willing to undertake to procure for this 
Gallery two pictures by Tintoretto, the ‘ Marriage at Cana’ 
in the Madonna della Salute, and the ‘ Crucifixion’ in St. 
Cassiano ; the former valued by him at 5,0002., the latter at 
7,0007. But although he would use his endeavours to pro- 
cure them ata less cost, he is unwilling to move in the matter, 
unless the Government will ultimately sanction the expen- 
diture of 12,0002. for the two pictures.—Resolved, that the 
Trustees do not find themselves in a position to ask from 
the Government so considerable a sum as that required by 
Mr. Ruskin as the basis of his negotiation for the pictures 
in question, especially as Mr. Cheny does not entirely con- 
cur with him in his valuation of these works, and as the 
Trustees have not sufficient means of arriving at their true 
value ; they therefore request that Sir Charles Eastlake will 
be so obliging as to communicate to Mr. Ruskin their un- 
willingness that he should proceed further in this matter.” 

“ Read, a letter from Mr. Buchanan, of the Gth of May 
last, on the subject of two pictures by Albert Durer and 
Holbein, in his pozsession, which he offered the Trustees 














for sale.—Resolved, that the Trustees do not find them- 
selves in a condition to enter into a negotiation with Mr. 
Buchanan for the pictures he has offered for their considera- 
tion; and that they desire that he will continue himself 
entirely at liberty to offer them to other parties.” 

May 7. 1849.—* Read, a letter from Mr. Bryant, convey- 
ing an offer by Mr. Beriah Botfield to present, for this Gal- 
lery, a picture, the ‘Death of the Virgin,” by Domenico 
Panetti, which offer was declined, and an answer desired to 
be returned to Mr. Botfield, thanking him for his liberal in- 
tention.” 

March 19, 1849.—*‘ Read, a note from Sir Frederick Fors- 
ter, giving notice to the Trustees that his picture, ‘The 
Virgin and Child,’ by Raffaelle, an unfinished work, is now 
on sale for 1,5001.—Resolved, that a letter of thanks be 
transmitted to Sir Frederick Forster for this notice.” 

July 31, 1848.—** Read, a letter addressed to Lord Elles- 
mere by Mr. Buchanan, offering to the Trustees for sale any 
portion of the collection of Marshal Soult.—Resolved, that 
the Trustees feel assured that no steps towards the acquisi- 
tion of any part of the collection of Marshal Soult would be 
at present practicable, should they be inclined to rec d 
it to the Government ; and that a letter be addressed to 
Lord Ellesmere, communicating this their opinion, and ac- 
quainting his Lordship that both Lord Colborne and Lord 
Monteagle have made communications to the same effect to 
Mr. Buchanan, in reply to his letters to them on the subject.” 

March 1, 1852.—** Read, a letter of the 2ist of January 
last, from Messrs. Henry Graves & Co., requesting the per- 
mission of the Trustees to have a drawing made from the 
late Mr. Turner's picture of ‘The Golden Rough,’ in the 
Vernon Collection, for the purpose of engraving a large line 
plate from it. Also, a letter of the 7th ultimo, from Mr. 
Robert Stothard, asking to be permitted to make copies 
from his late father’s pictures in the Vernon Collection, to 
illustrate a Life of the deceased which he is preparing. Also, 
a letter from Mr. 8, C. Hall, editor of ‘ The Art Journal,’ en- 
treating the Trustees to decline acceding to the request of 
Messrs. Graves & Co. Resolved, that the requests both 
of Messrs. Graves & Co. and Mr. Stothard be granted; and 
that a letter be addressed to Mr. Hall, informing him that, 
whilst the Trustees will take every step in their power to 
prevent the issue of inferior engravings taken from pictures 
in the Vernon Collection, they do not consider themselves 
precluded by their arrangements with him from permitting 
the engraving of any of those pictures by good artists, and 
in a style calculated to promote a knowledge of the Arts.” 

July 9, 1847.—** Read, a letter from the Chevalier Pietro 
Vallati, with proposals for procuring for this Gallery speci- 
mens of all the painters of the Italian School of whose 
works it is at present deficient.—Resolved, that the Che- 
valier Vallati be thanked in the name of the Trustees for 
his liberal offer, but informed that they cannot undertake 
to appoint an agent for the purposes referred to in his 
letter and project, and are unwilling to take up his time by 
inviting him to make regular communications respecting 
pictures that may be for sale ; but should it be in his power, 
without inconvenience, to give them information of that 
kind when any really fine works by Italian masters are to 
be obtained, the Trustees will be glad of such notice.” 

December 2, 1847.—** Read, a letter of the 4th of Novem- 
ber, from Signor N. Giustiniani Barbarigo to Lord John 
Russell (forwarded by his Lordship for the consideration of 
the Trustees), offering for sale, according to a list accom- 
panying it, seventeen pictures, now in Venice, the works of 
Titian.—Resolved, that the Trustees, after a due considera- 
tion of this offer, and taking into consideration all the 
circumstances of the case that have come to their know- 
ledge respecting the collection, decline recommending to 
Her Majesty’s Government the purchase of either the whole 
or of any part of these pictures.” 

** Read, a letter from Mr. G. R. Ward, offering for sale a 
picture, ‘ The Bull,’ painted by his father, James Ward, 
Esq., R.A.—Resolved, that the Trustees are precluded by 
their regulations from recommending to the Treasury the 
purchase of works of living artists.” 

From these Minutes it appears true—as it has 
generally been understood in artistic circles—that 
Mr. William Russell is at the bottom of the pic- 
ture cleanings,--whether for good or for evil. 

April 4, 1851.—** The Trustees (at the suggestion of Mr. 
William Russell) took into consideration the propriety of 
causing the following pictures to be cleaned at an early 
period :—No, 26. ‘ The Consecration of St. Nicholas,’ by 
Paulo Veronese,—No, 84. ‘ Mercury and the Woodman,’ by 
Salvator Rosa.—Resolved, that the cleaning of these pic- 
tures be postponed.” 

But Mr. Russell was pertinacious; and at last 
—as pertinacious men often do—he gained his 
point,—and raised the storm which is raging yet, 
by tongue and by pen, and will probably need 
another Committee to lay it. 








Frixe-Art Gossip.—The Royal Commission of 
the Fine Arts which has charge of the decorations 
of the New Palace at Westminster has determined 
on giving further commissions in execution of the 
sculpture series that is to embellish the House of 
Lords. The large expenditure on this great 
edifice is, however, beginning to startle some 
of those whe are responsible,—and economy is 
the order of the day in by-places. The price 
of each work of sculpture has been reduced from 
1,200/. to 1,0007. We know not how many posi- 
tive commissions have yet found their way into 
the sculptor’s studio :—but a statue of Lord Mans- 


field has, we are informed, been assigned to the 
chisel of Mr. Baily, the Royal Academician. 

The Koh-i-Noor diamond (that looked in the 
Great Exhibition like a dingy chandelier drop) has. 
now—after an expenditure of 2,000/. in bringing 
it to light—been finally set in an exquisite circle of 
small diamonds, and made the ‘ Mountain of Light’ 
on a most graceful tiara of diamonds for the brow 
of Queen Victoria. To show a jewel of this cha- 
racter to numbers, and to due advantage, is impos- 
sible; but by the kind invitation of Mr. Garrard, 
of the Haymarket, we had the opportunity of ex- 
amining and admiring it beforeit wassenton Friday 
week in its new setting to Buckingham Palace.— 
The old setting as worn by Runjeet Singh has been 
preserved, with beautiful counterfeits of the stones 
as they were seen on the arm of the Lion of Lahore, 
The large rubies surrendered to Great Britain on 
the same occasion remain, with their Persian in- 
scriptions untouched,—as we hope, indeed, they 
will long remain. 

A model by Mr. Wyon has been selected by the 
committee for a memorial to the memory of the 
late Mr. G. R. Porter, of the Board of Trade. The 
monument, we understand, is to be erected in the 
churchyard at Rusthall, near Tunbridge Wells,— 
and a print of it is to be sent to each subscriber to 
the fund. 

In order that the instruction which the public 
were deriving from the inspection of the Queen’s 
porcelain at Marlborough House may not be 
interrupted, Her Majesty has permitted a second 
series of specimens to be made from the collections 
at Buckingham Palace and exhibited at Marl- 
borough House. This series is more numerous 
and varied, and in some respects even finer, 
than that recently removed.—It consists chiefly 
of Old Indian of the highest order, and of an 
extensive series of Sevres illustrating the styles 
of different epochs of that royal manufactory. 
Among these will be found a curious déjedner 
service produced immediately after Napoleon’s 
expedition to Egypt, in which the fitness of 
porcelain decoration is altogether sacrificed to an 
affectation of forms and ornaments belonging to 
the age of the Pharaohs,—also some very fine 
jewelled.cups, and a superb bowl of hard porcelain 
which was executed expressly for Louis Seize.— 
Lord Faversham has also sent to Marlborough 
House some of his turquoise Sévres porcelain for 
public exhibition. 

“T would take leave to suggest,” asks a Corre- 
spondent, “whether it might not prove advan- 
tageous to the National Gallery and to the public 
if the same course were pursued there as is now 
adopted in the Department of Practical Art at Marl- 
borough House. ‘To enable us,’ say the officers of 
that department to obtain the best advice in our 
purchases, ‘a rulehas been established by the Board 
of Trade that as far as practicable, all objects pro- 
posed to be purchased shall be exhibited publicly in 
the museum beforehand.’ I believe if this system 
were pursued at the National Gallery it would be 
attended with public benefit, as there are many 
professional persons whose opinion would be in- 
valuable in regard to their judgment in pictures 
before they were purchased or too large a sum paid 
for them.”—The suggestion is a good one “as far 
as practicable :”—but we think our Correspondent 
will see, like ourselves, that there are many cases’ 
in which such a rule could not be enforced. 


The “ugly” portrait, as we hear from Paris, 
has been withdrawn from the shop-windows of that 
capital, —with a view to preventing therepetition of 
such unflattering exhibitions as the one to which 
we lately referred. It is said, we know not on 
what authority, that M. David, the artist employed 
on the new work, has received special orders not 
to make the august person of Majesty laughable. 
Time will show whether this be an attainable con- 
dition,—for of all people in the world the French 
like to mock and jeer their chosen idols. Who 
does not remember the ludicrous nicknames by 
which the first Napoleon was known ?—and has not 
everybody laughed at the famous poire portrait 
that so much overturned the gravities of Louis 
Philippe ? 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, Exeter Hall.—Conductor, 
Mr. Costa.— FRIDAY, March 18, will be again performed Men 
.delssohn’s * Hymn of Praise,’ and Mozart's ‘ uiem.’ Vocalists : 
Miss Birch, Miss M. Williams, Mr. Lockey, and Mr. Lawler. The 
Orchestra. the most extensive available in Exeter Hall, will consist 
of (including 16 double Basses) nearly 700 Performers. — The 
Subscription is One, Two, or Three Guineas per annum, and in 
each of the past three years included Eleven Concerts. Parties now 
entering will be entitled to Four Tickets for the above performance. 
—Tickets obtained and Subscriptions received at the Society's 
Office, No. 6, in Exeter Hall. 


MUSICAL UNION.—H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT, Patron.— 
Members having inations are requested to forward the Names 
and Address of Candidates to the Director at their earliest con- 
yenience.—The Tickets will be issued in a few days to those who 
have not declined their Subscription.—No expense will be spared to 
render the MATINEES of this Season the most brilliant that have 
yet beengiven. Vieuxtemps, Hill, Piatti, Halle, and Malle. Clauss, 
also M. Flaberbier are ; an the new eminent talent 
expected from the Continent will be invited to perform at EXTRA 
TINEES. 

Mthe RECORD of 1852 may be had on application to Cramer & Co., 
Regent Street, where Subscriptions are received and all particulars 
explained. J. ELLA, Director. 


UARTETT ASSOCIATION, under the immediate patronage 
other Most Gracious Mayen the Queen, His Royal Highness the 
Prince Albert, Her Royal H he Duchess of Kent.—MM. 
SAINTON, COOPER, HILL, and TAT SI bes mest rempocttally te 
inform the musical public that they will give a SERIES of SIX 
MATINEES during the months of April, May,and June, com- 
mencing on THURSDAY, April 14, at Willis’s Rooms, St. James's. 
A pianist of the first eminence will be engaged for each Meeting. 
Critical analyses of the compositions sele: for performance, by 
Mr. G. A. Macfarren, will be annexed to the Programme.—Sub- 
seriptions for the Series, 11. 118. 6d.; Single Tickets, 108. 6d.—Sub- 
cobers™ names received by Messrs. Addison & Co., 210, Cramer 
& Co., 201, Regent Street ; Leader & Cock, 63, New Bond Street ; 
§. A. Turner, 19, Poultry, City; M. Sainton, 4, Cork Street, Bond 
Street ; Signor Piatti, 50, Stanhope Street, nt’s Park; and of 
Mr. Cooper, 3, Windsor Cottages, Haverstock Hill 














NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Alpheus: Ouverture pour le Piano & Quatre Mains. 
Op. 15.—Allegro Maestoso pour le Pianoforte, avec 
Accompagnement d’ Orchestre. Op. 16. By Emanuel 
Aguilar.—These compositions possess the merits 
and defects which we have remarked in former 
productions by their painstaking author. Mr. 
Emanuel Aguilar must be credited with great am- 
bition and a certain amount of constructive skill; 
but he is not very happy in his first ideas. What- 
ever may be the notions current on the subject,— 
whatever be the precedents adduced of composers 
who could build fugues on any chance-medley of 
the notes of the aie or symphonies on a phrase 
‘apparently so simpleand unimportant as the leading 

hrase of Beethoven's c minor Symphony,—there 
is great security (for young composers especially) in 
the first idea being felicitous. Mr. Aguilar in his 
‘Alpheus’ shows himself to be somewhat too vague; 
and in his ‘Allegro Maestoso’ to have been set 
a-going by the finale to Mendelssohn’s second 
Pianoforte Concerto. The latter, however, will be 
found a fair exercise for agility,—and is extremely 
difficult. 





CONCERTS OF THE WEEK.—A moderate para- 
graph must suffice by way of account of the prin- 
cipal novelties in chamber music publicly given 
since Monday last. Herr Pauer’s graceful Caprice 
in G flat, introduced at his second Soirée Musicale, 
claims a line. Uncommon praise, again, is due to 
his masterly performance from memory of Beet- 
hoven’s Sonata, Op. 111, in c minor; a composition 
on which a chapter might be written—so rich is 
it in idea, so grand in style, and (when executed 
as on Wednesday) so easy of comprehension. 
Beethoven is the only composer, in our knowledge, 
who could write an adagio molto with variations 
without the movement becoming tiresome and 
oppressive. His picturesqueness and variety of 
resource are even greater in this example than in 
the more familiar adagio to his grand trio in B flat, 
where contrast of instruments could be employed 
to vary the form and the spirit of the changes and 
to keep interest alive-—What a total difference is 
there betwixt this Sonata, No. 111, and Beet- 
hoven’s earlier Sonata, No. 3, Op. 10, which figured 
in the programme of Mr. Ella’s Third Winter 
Evening on Thursday! That the latter is one of 
‘the works rendering idle all cut-and-dry talk about 
“periods” in a composer's originality, must be felt 
by all familiar with it,—especially in its second and 
fourth movements, which are among its master’s 
grandest and most individual inspirations. The 
movement largo e mesto is wrought up and amplified 
into a climax of passion as impressive as any ex- 
isting in the fullest piece of orchestral music. 
The freakish, capricious, interrupted rondo, again, 


‘80 full of meaning (but to which a touch too much 





of meaning on the part of the player would be 
utterly fatal) is no less unique in point of composi- 
tion, —no less exigent of delicacy, taste, steadiness 
and subtlety in the pianist. The reading and ren- 
dering of this Sonata by Herr Halle cannot be 
su ; 
A word remains to be said on the vocal music of 
Wednesday and Thursday Evenings. For Herr 
Pauer, Miss Birch sang two of the very elegant 
German songs by Mr. 8S. W. Waley which have 
been mentioned in the Atheneum.—-At Mr. Ella’s 
Winter Evening the vocalist was Madame Doria. 
This Lady has that foreign warmth which is wel- 
come as compared with the chill slackness which 
may be described as the characteristic of English 
songstresses. Her voice, a rich mezzo-soprano, ap- 
pears to have undergone the mal-treatment to 
which mezzo-soprani are too fond of subjecting 
themselves—and it is already more strained and 
tremulous than such a voice need so soon have 
been. It is possible, however, that Madame Doria 
would be more effective when singing with an 
orchestra or on the stage. The song chosen for 
her was a lied by Herr Goldberg. 





Sr. James's THEATRE.—French Plays.—Madlle. 
Luther, who appeared for the first time on Monday 
evening, belongs to a company of actresses to 
whom we have nothing equivalent on the English 
stage. Our “ ingénue” is usually some experienced 
matron who has worked herself up into a certain 
bustle and courage which she passes off for artless 
innocence. In the personation of girls, the Eng- 
lish actress chiefly affects the peasant or the cham- 
bermaid; the Lady of seventeen might be sought 
for in our theatres from Penzance to Berwick-upon- 
Tweed, and not found. That this isa loss to both 
authors and public, Mdlle. Luther proved on 
Monday. Remembering the wonderful tricks upon 
time practised by Mdlle. Anais, of the Thédtre 
Frangais, we will not venture to assert that Mdlle. 
Luther ts seventeen, — but in ‘ Les incertitudes 
de Rosette’ she looked and acted youth with great 
freshness, nicety, and nature. The drama, it is 
true, is somewhat large in its demands on our 
belief; since, within the short space of one act, a 
young Lady, fresh from a convent, has to decide 

twixt three offers of marriage, made to her in the 
very instant of her arrival at her uncle’s country- 
seat. Yet she does not decide till she has exhi- 
bited girlish indecision in all the fullness of its 
naiveté. Mdlle. Luther, however, by the ease, 
sensibility, and skill with which she kept her three 
suitors in play, contrived to make us feel as if such 
advantages were blessings of every-day occurrence, 
falling to the lot of every damsel, and not so 
oppressive as to bewilder her into making a false 
choice.—In ‘Livre trois, chapitre premier,’ the 
actress had a more complex task to perform, as all 
must admit who recollect the piece in its English 
dress as ‘A Novel Expedient.’ She is a bride, who, 
to rid her house of an old friend of her husband's 
(in order that she may have that husband entirely 
to herself), resorts to a stratagem by which three 
persons are all but ruined. Knowing that Octave 
is a man of honour and sincerely attached to his 
host, Lucile gets up a scene for his benefit,—pre- 
tending that she is that most unfortunate of beings, 
a woman who does not love her husband, and 
whose heart has gone precisely in the direction 
where a young wife’s heart should not go, in the 
hope that the guest, out of delicacy, will retire, 
since he cannot requite her sad passion. Her 
stratagem, however, is detected by Octave, who ap- 
pears to believe her in earnest. Instead of show- 
ing the expected chivalry on the occasion, he tor- 
ments her witha pretended response to her pretended 
unhappy passion,—the inopportune appearance of 
Lucile’s husband very nearly converting the jest 
into earnest pistol-work. Throughout these scenes, 
Mdlle. Luther played very well. Her sentimental 
declaration was overcoming,—her terror when the 
tables were turned on her was both comical and 
touching. The foolish, giddy, jealous little woman 
seemed ready to expire of helpless bewildermentand 
fright. Everything, in short, was well done, and 
nothing overdone,—save (truth compels us to say) 
the ‘‘lilies and the roses.” That natural lady- 
like French actresses wil! spoil their looks with the 





superfluity of paint that they choose to wear, is a 
reproach which may fairly be flung in their faces 
whenever they are disposed to criticize our “ Eng- 
lish awkwardness on two left legs.’’—No excess 
of red and white, however, would prevent Mdlle. 
Luther from becoming a favourite with our French 
playgoers,—and firmly did she establish herself in 
their good graces on Monday evening.—Mr. Mit- 
chell announces that M. Ravel will remain until 
Easter,—and that M. Lafont will make his first 
appearance on Monday evening next. 








Drury Lane.—Mrs. Mowatt’s pretty play of 
‘Armand,’ and the slight and inefficient drama of 
‘The Casketiof Jewels,’ have been put up as “ stop- 
gaps,” until a new piece can be got ready to cover 
the failure of ‘ Louis the Eleventh.’ In both the 
productions named, Mr. Davenport and Miss 
Vining have appeared, and performed the principal 
characters with credit. But houses have been 
thin, and cold. 


Otympic.—A Miss Davenport, daughter of a 
former manager of this theatre, has been ‘‘ starring” 
this week in Juliet, Pauline, and other characters. 
Several years ago, this lady attempted a similar 
line of parts on the same stage. This repetition is 
an instance of the triumph of hope over experience. 





Musicat AND Dramatic Gossrp.—It is said, 
that ‘Oberon’ will be the opening opera for the 
coming season at Covent Garden.—Ere long, how- 
ever, we shall have Mr. Gye’s programme.—Mean- 
while, we are told that Madame Castellan has 
arrived ; and we learn from the France Musicale 
that Mdlle. Bosio is engaged at Covent Garden for 
the entire season. 

At the instance of Sir Charles Fox, a meeting 
was convoked by Dr. Wylde for Thursday last, to 
discuss the plans and arrangements for the New 
Philharmonic Concert Hall. 


We have the following from a Correspondent.— 

Your news of the improvement and increase of Prince 
Albert's Regimental Band is satisfactory; but would it 
not be even more valuable than increase and improve- 
ment of this and any other military band, if a general 
order was issued by the Commander-in-Chief, that these 
bands should, when practicable and whenever weather per- 
mitted, play twice or three times a week in the public parks, 
walks and grounds throughout England or Britain. Ken- 
sington Gardens has, twice a week, a band,—but why has 
not the Regent’s Park, Victoria Park (the marines played 
here a few days last year), Hyde Park, Green Park, St. 
James's Park or Gardens, Greenwich Park, &c., &c.? 

The Gazette Musicale states, that a singing society 
of Colognese gentlemen has entered into engage- 
ments with Mr. Mitchell to give some concerts in 
London during the season. Such an idea, we 
know, was entertained during the Great Exhibition 
year,—and the profits of the meditated perform- 
ances were, then, destined to the works at the 
Cathedral of Cologne. 

Few lovers of Mozart are unaware of the exist- 
ence of the Thematic Catalogue of his MSS. pub- 
lished, in 1841, by Herr André, of Offenbach. We 
are induced, however, to remind amateurs and 
professors of the existence of such a document, 
from being informed that a large portion of the 
MS. treasures specified therein — including the 
G minor and the ‘ Jupiter’ Symphonies, the Piano- 
forte Quartett in G minor, and other of Mozart’s 
compositions no less important—are still undis- 
persed. —It is added, that Herr Pauer, who is 
permanently established in London, has been en- 
trusted with the disposal of the collection. We 
suspect, however, that the principal market for 
musical autographs may be found—not in England, 
but in America. 

Our friends across the Atlantic appear resolved 
notonly themselves to coin new and strange words,— 
but also to cause us tocoin them. Howis it possible, 
by any known combination of Saxon noun and adjec- 
tive, to describe that feature in their manners which 
may be concisely designated as ‘‘ Heroine worship,” 
—the heroine beinga stage heroine !—We have suc- 
cessively recounted some of the most grotesque acts 
of homage to which ‘ poetical licence” ever urged 
an intellectual and cultivated people ;—we have 
narrated how Mdlle. Fanny Elssler was invited, 
with “‘churchwarden and beadle” solemnities, to 
sit in the very own pew of a Presbyterian Minister, 
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on a given Sunday morning—as a high testimony 
te her popularity and of his respect ;—we have re- 
corded how an anonymous planet was ordered out 
of the unvisited tracts of the firmament to make 
its curtsey to Mdlle. Jenny Lind, when she deigned 
to honour the stars (without the stripes) of Ame- 
rica with a peep ;—we have mentioned the Re- 
hearsal Bible, the other day at Boston, presented 
to Madame Sontag, as a volume more unique in its 
origin and illustrations than the most curious copy 
of the “ Breeches Bible” ever quaintly bound by 
the quaintest bibliomaniac—nay, than the hawked- 
about Bowyer Bible itself:—but, really, a recent 
act of a legislative assembly on behalf of Maile. 
Alboni transcends all former Transatlantic trans- 
cendentalisms, and is hardly to be credited even on 
American report—transcribed ‘‘as under” from 
one of the American papers.— 

During the discussion of Saturday evening theatricals, in 
the Massachusetts House of Representatives, on the 31st 
instant, the question took quite an eccentric episode. Dr. 
Coggswell, of Bedford, instinctively espied the charming 
Alboni in one of the galleries. It touched him in the ten- 
derest of places. He and others gave expression to their 
various feelings. The Boston Journal describes the scene 
as follows:—‘* Mr. Coggswell, of Bedford, moved to lay the 
orders of the day on the table, with a view to his offering 
a motion having reference to a distinguished lady now in 
the gallery of the House (Mdlle. Alboni). The house con- 
curred by a vote of 88 to 49. Mr. Coggswell rose to pre- 
sent his motion, but sundry voices called for an adjourn- 
ment. The question was put and negatived by a vote of 
133 to 63.—Mr. Coggswell then rose and said, that a distin- 
guished lady being now present in the eastern gallery of the 
House, as a mark of respect to her, and as a duty he owed 
to his constituents, he moved that Mdille. Alboni be allowed 
to take a seat in the body of the House.—Mr. Stevenson, of 
Boston, rose, and with manifest feeling said :—‘ Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the motion be rejected.'—Mr. Prince, of Essex, 
moved to amend the motion, so as to provide that Mdlle. 
Alboni sat next to the member for Bedford (Mr. Coggswell). 
—Mr. Coggswell: I accept the amendment.—Mr. Thomp- 
son, of Boston, said, that as the lady had left the House, 
the gentleman from Bedford would, perhaps, withdraw his 
motion.—Several demands were made for an adjournment, 
but Mr. Butler, of Lowell, had the floor, and was pro- 
ceeding to speak, when the Speaker declared that the sub- 
ject before the House admitted of no debate.—The greatest 
confusion prevailed, over and above all of which Mr. But- 
ler’s voice was heard demanding a hearing. On the under- 
standing that his remarks were to be specially devoted to 
a question of order, Mr. Butler was granted a hearing, 
when he said, ‘ Mr. Speaker; a lady, sir—and it is not, 
therefore, decorous to make sport of a lady. I trust, sir, 
that this matter will come to an end.’—Mr. Coggswell then 
withdrew his motion.—Mr. Thompson, of Boston, said: ‘I 
trust, Mr. Speaker, that no notice of this proceeding will be 
put {upon the records of the House."—The Speaker: It 
shall be so. No notice will be made of the motion on the 
journal of the clerk—A motion to adjourn was then made 
and agreed to—the House meantime, and for several 
minutes previously, being in a state of great excitement 
and confusion.” 

—No comment can add to the intrinsic absurdity 
of this. If the above be the real story of a real 
scene the tender Mr. Coggswell must henceforth 
occupy a place among the large company of heroine 
worshippers in America even prouder than that of 
Mr. Ossian Dodge, whose chivalrous Jennylindolatry 
is not forgotten. 
adame De la Grange, Madame Biscottini- 
Florio, and Signor Rossi are about shortly to ap- 
ear at the Italian Opera in Paris.—A Malle. 
sson has made her début as danseuse at the 
Grand Opéra.—Signor Alari has received an ap- 
pointment as accompanist in the Imperial Chapel. 
The musical season in Paris seems to be this year 
singularly devoid of interest. 

The Jndépendance Belye (which may be styled as 
about the most. amusing journal of the day in right 
of its truths and its fictions in the shape of news) 
announces the formation of a new Philharmonic 
Society at Sourabaya, in the island of Java.—This 
Society is said to consist of two hundred and fifty 
performing members, and to have given its first 
Concert on Christmas Day, when was performed a 
selection of sacred music by Handel, Orlando 
Lasso, Palestrina, Mozart, Haydn and Beethoven. 

Mr. Buckstone will open his Haymarket manage- 
ment without any material alteration in either the 
conduct or the repairs of the theatre. But ad- 
vantage will be taken of the first recess to effect 
important changes in both company and perform- 
ances. Then, also, it is intended that the in- 
terior of the theatre shall be reconstructed :—-the 
area of the pit will be enlarged, and the boxes, we 
believe, will be carried up higher. 

A new five-act tragedy by the author of ‘ Civili- 
zation’ is announced as in preparation at the City 


| of London Theatre. Mr. Charles Pitt, who is now 


there starring in Shaksperian parts, will probably 
enact its hero. 

Another glance or two at ‘The Dramatic Regis- 
ter for 1852’ will prove to be not without interest. 
We find, for instance, that during the year no 
fewer than eleven different versions of ‘Uncle Tom's 
Cabin’ were played at as many different theatres. 
The total number of new productions registered is 
225,—not 236, as stated in our last paper. The 
difference is occasioned by the pieces derived from 
foreign sources being set down in the ‘ Register’ 
under their original as well as their translated 
titles. The obvious and more convenient arrange- 
ment would be, to give the English title the sub- 
stantive place, and merely to indicate its foreign 
one by a parenthesis. The compiler, in his next 
edition, will do well to rid himself of this cumbrous 
system of ‘‘double entry” altogether, and to adopt 
the more compendious and usual arrangement.— 
High as either figure is, however, we learn that 
both much understate the actual sum of new 
dramatic productions during the past twelvemonth. 
Many omissions have been pointed out to us; and 
our authority (a gentleman thoroughly conversant 
with the minor theatres,) calculates that some score 
of new pieces, at least, should be added to this 
“Index of Playbills, Newspapers, and other tem- 
porary Records.” The Registry at present, there- 
fore, must be regarded as a somewhat tentative 
experiment; but even in that shape it is propor- 
tionately useful. When more matured in its form 
and complete in its information, it may be made 
an Annual Record of much value,—and minister 
clear conceptions on points on which it is evident 
that our notions have hitherto been very confused. 





MISCELLANEA 


Photographic Paper.—A Correspondent sends 
us the following ingenious method of preparing 
iodized paper.—‘‘The new plan of using an air- 
pump I have no doubt answers admirably,—the 
paper, when under the exhausted receiver, is com- 
pletely freed from the particles of air which so 
obstinately adhere to it, preventing the free access 
of the chemical solutions ; so that I conclude it 
must be completely and evenly saturated with the 
silver salt. But an air-pump is expensive and 
cumbersome. I have for some time past attained 
the same end very simply as follows.—Having cut 
my paper somewhat larger than the picture, I fold 
up the margins all round, so as to form a shallow 
paper-pan; this is placed on a clean piece of plate 
glass; I now pour into it freely the usual solution of 
iodide of silver in hydriodate of potass, and by a 
few rapid movements of ‘ va-et-vient,” the paper 
in a second or two is completely flooded. I con- 
tinue to wave the fluid over the paper until it ac- 
quires a violet tint—(some kinds of paper are slow 
to acquire this colour, but I always find the sheets 
that are most tinted produce the best pictures);— 
the excess of iodide is now poured off, and the 
paper pinned up todry. As soon as it is dry, I 
wash it in many waters, making a point of not 
continuing this washing for more than ten or 
fifteen minutes. In this way, I get a paper 
thoroughly and most evenly impregnated with a 
thick body of iodide of silver, ensuring a fine uni- 
form tone to the negatives. 

Tuos. L. MANSELL, A.B. M.D. 


Guernsey, 8, Union Street. 





To CoRRESPONDENTS.—C. N.—A Subscriber—Move On— 
J. H. K.—J. P.—A. G, M.—received. 

H. C. 8.—This Correspondent, who writes to us on the 
subject of the ‘Birth of the Popular Tale’ as rendered by 
Mr. Thorpe in his ‘ Yule-Tide Stories,’ is entirely mistaken 
in her notion of plagiarism. There is no more plagiarism in 
this case than in the case of any other story in the collec- 
tion. Mr. Thorpe and the writer whom she names drew 
from a common source for their several purposes. 

LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCH ZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
—tThe Secretary informs us, that the published ‘ Proceed- 
ings’ of this Society, reviewed by us last week [p. 253] refer 
to only the first two Sessions of that body. The second 
volume, containing the Proceedings of the third and fourth 
Sessions, will, he expects, make its appearance in the 
autumn. 





Erratum.—P. 260, col. 3.—In the report of Mr. Toyn- 
bee’s paper read, on the 17th inst., at the Royal Society, the 
words, of resonance, have been omitted after the word “* pro- 





duction,” in the thirty-ninth line. 
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IN PREPARATION. 
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L 
ROME: REGAL and REPUBLICAN, 
A History for Families. By JANE M. STRICKLAND 
Edited by AGNES STRICKLAND, Authoress of ‘ Lives 

of the Queens of England.’ 


2. 
BREMER—HOME in the NEW 


WORLD. Impressions of America. By FREDERIK 
SMER. y ERIKA 


3. 
MEMORIALS of EARLY CHRIS. 


TIANITY ; presenting, in a graphic, compact, and 
popular form, some of the Memorable Events of Early 
Ecclesiastical History. By Rev. J. G. MIALL, Author 
of ‘Footsteps of our Forefathers.’ Post 8vo. with 
Illustrations. 


4. 
The PHILOSOPHY of ATHEISM 
EXAMINED and COMPARED with CHRISTIANITY: 
a Course of Popular Lectures delivered at the Mecha- 
nics’ Institute, Bradford, on Sunday Afternoons in the 
Winter of 1852—3. By Rev. B. GODWIN, D.D. 


5. 


CUMMING’S (Rey. J., D.D.) LEC- 
TURES to YOUNG MEN. A Collected Edition, with 
Additions. 


° 6 
MODERN ROMANISM. A View of 
the Proceedings, &c., of the Council of Trent. By 
B. B. WOODWARD, Esq. B.A. 


CHERRY and VIOLET: a Tale of the 


Great Plague. By the Author of ‘ Mary Powell. 
8. 


ROSALIE; or, “The Truth shall make 
you Free.” An Authentic Narrative. Edited by Rev. 
JOS. RIDGWAY, A.M., of Sydenham. With recom- 
mendatory Preface by M. ADOLPH MONOD. Fcap. 
8vo. with Frontispiece. 


9. 


JERDAN (Wit11am), AUTOBIOGRA- 
PHY OF, with his Literary, Political, and Social Re- 
miniscences, and Correspondence, during the last Forty 
Years. Vol. IV., completing the Work. With a Por- 
trait of Sir E. B. Lytton, and View of Knebworth. 


10. 


ANALYSIS and SUMMARY of NEW 
TESTAMENT HISTORY, including the Four Gospels 
harmonized into one continuous Narrative ; the Acts of 
the Apostles and continuous history of St. Paul; an 
Analysis of the Epistles and Book of Revelation; the 
Critical History, Geography, &c.; with copious Notes, 
Historical, Geographical, and Antiquarian. By J. T. 
WHEELER, F.R.G.S. New Edition. Post 8vo. 


1). 


An ABRIDGED ANALYSIS and 
SUMMARY of the OLD and NEW TESTAMENT 
HISTORY and GEOGRAPHY. Designed for School 
Use. In 18mo. 


12. 


HACK’S (Marta) ENGLISH STORIES 


of the OLDEN TIME. New Edition. 


13. 

RODWELL'S (ANNE) CHILDREN’S 
FIRST STEPS to ENGLISH HISTORY. With nu- 
merous Illustrations. New Edition, revised. 

14. 
THE FARMER'S ASSISTANT, and 


AGRICULTURIST’S CALENDAR. New and enlarged 
Edition. By JOHN GRIEVE, Engineer, &c. 
15. 


MOWBRAY’S TREATISE on DOMES- 
TIC and ORNAMENTAL POULTRY. Pilates. New 
Edition, enlarged. 
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NEW AMERICAN PUBLICA- 
TIONS. 
IMPORTED BY TRUBNER & CO. 


12, PATERNOSTER-ROW. 
—_> 


ALEXANDER.—A HISTORY of the ISRAEL- 
ITISH NATION, from their oo to their Dispersion at the 
Destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans. By ARCHIBALD 
ALEXANDER, D.D., late Professor in the Theological Semi- 
nary at Princeton, N.J. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 15s. 

ALEXANDER.—CONSOLATION, in DIS- 
COURSES on SELECT TOPICS, addressed to the Suffering 
Fog 4 God. By JAMES W. ALEXANDER, D.D. 8vo. 
cloth, 

ALLEN.—DAY DREAMS. By Marrua 


ALLEN. Post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 


AMERICAN EPHEMERIS (The) and NAU- 
TICAL ALMANAC for the Year 1855. Published by Autho- 
rity of the Secretary of the Navy. Imperial 8vo. 9s. 

AMERICAN NATIONAL PREACHER (The). 
—Original Monthly. From Livi Ministers of the United 
States. Edi by Rev. J. M. SHERWOOD. Vol. XXVL 
Svo. cloth, 78. 6d. 

CHARITY and the CLERGY: being a Review, 
by a Protestant Clergyman, of the “‘ New Themes” Contro- 
versy; together with Sundry Serious Keflections upon the 
Religious Press, Theological Seminaries, Ecclesiastical Ambi- | 
tion, &c. &c, 12mo. cloth, 4s. 6d. | 

CHURCH REVIEW (The) and ECCLESIAS- | 
TICAL REGISTER. January, 1853. Svo. sewed, 5s. | 


DE BOW.—The INDUSTRIAL RE-| 
SOURCES, &c. of the SOUTHERN and WESTERN STATES, 
embracing a View of their © * Agri 1 .. Manufac- | 
tures, Internal Improvements, &c. By T. D. B. DE BOW. | 
3 vols. royal 8yo. cloth, 31, 12s, | 


DE PUY.—LOUIS NAPOLEON and HIS 
TIMES: with Notices of his Writings ; a Memoir of the 
Bonaparte Family; and _a Sketch of French History. By 
HENRY W. DE PUY. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. cloth, 63, 


GOUGE.—The FISCAL HISTORY of) 
TEXAS, from 1834 to 1851-2; with Remarks on American | 
Debts. By W. M. GOUGE. 8vo. cloth, 88. 6d. | 


GOULD..CHURCH MUSIC in AMERICA, | 
comprising its History and its Peculiarities at different Periods, | 
with cursory Kemarks on its legitimate Use and its Abuse; 
with Notices of the Schools, Composers, Teachers, and Socie- 
ties. By NATH. D. GOULD. 12mo. cloth, 5s, 

GUYOT.—A COLLECTION of METEOROLO- 
GICAL TABLES, with other Tables Useful in Practical Me- 
pore. Prepared by order of the Smithsonian Institution. 


y ARNOLD GUYOT. Royal 8vo. sewed, 8s. 6d. 


HAMILTON.—HISTORY ofthe NATIONAL 
FLAG of the UNITED STATES of AMERICA. By SCHUY- 
LER HAMILTON, Capt. Brevet, U.S.A. Crowa 8vo. cloth. 


53. 6d. 

HUMPHREY’S JOURNAL devoted to the 
DAGUERREIAN and PHOTOGENIC ARTS ; also, embrac- 
ing the Sciences and Arts pertaining = aw Pub- 








lished in Fortnightly Numbers, at 6d. ea 


" << P 

MAYER.— MEXICO — Aztec, Spanish, and 
Republican: a Historical, Geographical, Political, Statistical, 
and Social Account of that Country, from the Period of the 
Invasion by the Spaniards to the Present Time. With a 
View of Ancient Aztec Empire and Civilization. A Historical 
Sketch of the late War and Notices of New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia. By BRANTZ MAYER, formerly Secretary of the 
Legation to Mexico. With numerous valuable Illustrations of 
Cities, Scenery, Public Buildings, Costumes, Antiquities, &c. 
New Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 21s. 


MORAN.—The FOOTPATH and HIGHWAY; 
or, Wanderings of an American. By BENJAMIN MORAN. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 78. 6d. 


MOSQUERA.—MEMORIA SOBRE la GEO- 
GRAFIA, FISICA y POLITICA, de la NUEVA GRANADA, 
= el General J. C. DE MOSQUERA. 5vo. sewed, with 

ap, 38. 

OWEN.—REPORT of a GEOLOGICAL 
SURVEY of WISCONSIN, IOWA, MINNESOTA, and In- 
cidentally, of the NEBRASKA TERRITORY ; made under 
Instructions from the United States Treasury Department. 
By ROBERT DALE OWEN, United States Geologist. With 
45 Woodcuts, 3 Geological Maps, 20 Steel Plates of Organic 
k ins, and Plates of Sections. 2 vols. royal 
4to. 31. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ART-JOURNAL (The).— 
Editor: H. H. SNELLING. In Monthly Parts. yal 8yo, 
sewed, 2s. 6d. each. 


REGNAULT.—ELEMENTS of CHEMISTRY. 
By M. V. REGNAULT. For the Use of Colleges, Academies. 
and Schools. Illustrated by nearly 700 Woodcuts.” Translated 
from the French by THOMAS R. BETTON, M.D., and Edited, 
with Notes, by JAMES C. BOOTH and WM. L. FABER, 
Metallurgist and Mining Engineer. 2 vols. 8vo. bound. 


SLOAN..The MODEL ARCHITECT. A 
Series of Original Designs for Cottages, Villas, Suburban Resi- 
dences, &c., accompanied by he IT Specifications, Esti- 
mates, and Elaborite Details. By SAMUEL SLOAN, Archi- 
tect. In2vols. Vol. I., with 113 Plates and 104 pp. of letter- 
Press, imp. 4to. 2. 9a. 


STOCKHARDT.—CHEMICAL FIELD LEC- 
TURES for AGRICULTURISTS, By Dr. JULIUS ADOL- 
PHUS STOCKHARDT, Professor in the Royal Academy of 
goulture at Tharand. Translated from the German. Edited, 
= Hotes, by JAMES E. TESCHEMACHER. Post 8vo. 
oth, 


WOEHLER.—The ANALYTICAL CHEMIST’s 
ASSISTANT : a Manual of Chemical Analysis, both Qualita- 
tive and Quantitative, of Natural and Artificial Inorganic 
Compounds. By FRIEDRICH WOEHLER. Translated 
ba the German, by OSCAR M. LIEBER. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
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Tn a few days will be published, 


FAUST: A TRAGEDY. 
By J. W. VON GOETHE. 
With COPIOUS NOTES, GRAMMATICAL, PHILOLOGICAL, and EXEGETICAL, 
By FALCK LEBAHN, Ph.Dr. 


London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and Lonomans. 


*." The Grammatical Notes contain the whole of the Text, in German 
and English, classified according to Rules of Grammar. ‘ Faust? is thus 
brought within the reach of the merest beginner. In the Exegetical 
Notes, the Editor has endeavoured to render Goethe’s own meaning 
strictly ; and where his irterpretation differs from those of his prede- 
cessors, Goethe himself is adduced as authority, the supporting passages 
from his other works being given in German. Copious extracts from 
other German authors and editors are also given in the original. 


LEBAHN’S ELEMENTARY WORKS ON THE 
CERMAN LANCUACE. 


Fourth Stereotype Edition, price 8s.; with Key, 10s.6d. | Price 6s. 6d. 


GERMAN in ONE VOLUME; THE SELF-INSTRUCTOR in 
containing—1. A GRAMMAR, with Exercises to every GERMAN; containing —1. DER MUTHWILLIGE 
Rule; 2. *U ’ " - - A (‘The Wag’), a Comedy, in Five Acts, by Kotzebue; 

ule; 2. ‘UNDINE,’ a Tale, by Fouqué, with Notes: 2, DER NEFFE ALS ONKEL . 
* - “ - ’ et 2. } NKEL, a Comedy, in Three 
3. A VOCABULARY of 4,500 Words synonymous in Acts, by Schiller. With a Vocabulary and Copious 
German and English ; 4. A KEY to the Exercises, and | Notes. 
Examples on the Expletives used in German. | ‘The student could have no guide superior to Mr. Le- 
| bahn.”—Literary Gazette. 

|  **One of the most amusing elementary reading books that 

ever passed under our hands.”—John Bull. 

**We consider the ‘Self-Instructor’ and its companion 
volumes entitled to the highest praise that can be bestowed 
on books of this class. They are plain, practical, complete, 
and well arranged.”—Eclectic Review. 





“This is the best German Grammar that has yet been 
published."—Morning Post. 

** The Exercises are very good—well graduated, and well 
designed to illustrate the rules. The ‘ 4,500 words synony- | 
mous in German and English’ is a very advantageous fea- 
ture.”—Spectator. 

‘*Mr. Lebahn’s method is clear, simple, and easily fol- 
lowed, everything like intricacy being carefully avoided.” | 


Morning Chronicle. 
** We are decidedly of opinion that Mr. Lebahn’s Grammar 
materially facilitates the acquirement of the language. We | 
can conscientiously wish this work a wide circulation.” 


Price 3s. 6d. 


A FIRST GERMAN READING- 

BOOK and INTRODUCTORY GRAMMAR; contain- 
Church of England Quarterly Review. ing Das Taubchen (* The Dove’), a Tale, by Ch. Schmid. 
“The plan of this book is clear, comprehensive, and tho- With a Complete Vocabulary. i 

roughly practical. It strips the German language at once of | “ An admirable book for beginners."—Leader. 

many difficulties which deter English students, but which An excellent elementary work.”—Sunday Times. 

exist chiefly in the clumsiness of the systems by which it is,|  ‘‘ Like all Lebahn’s works, most thoroughly practical. 

taught, and not in the language itself.” — Atlas. Britannia. 


| Price 3s. 6d. 


|\EICHENFELS, and DIA- 


Price 6s. 

PRA c TI c E in G ERMA N,; LOGUES; containing—IN WHAT MANNER HENRY 
adapted for Self-Instruction; containing the FIRST | CAME to the KNOWLEDGE of GOD, a Tale, by Ch. 
THREE CHAPTERS of ‘ UNDINE.’ With a Literal | Schmid. With a Complete Vocabulary, and DIA- 
interlinear Translation and Copious Notes. | LOGUES, containing the ordinary Conversational 

** Whoever fails to learn the German language with this Phsaces. a 
help, must have an intellect irred bly dull and obfus- | _ “A charming production. The Dialogues are as per- 
cated.”—Sun. fectly adapted to render the student a speaker of this 

a enti ee _ interesting language as is the Vocabulary for making him a 

A work perfect of its kind.”—Lady’s Newspaper. | reader.”—Educational Times. 

“ The entire contrivance of the ‘ Practice’ exhibits extra- | ‘‘ With the aid of the Vocabulary, any one who knows 

ordinary tact and knowledge on the subject of teaching.” | nothing of the language may translate this narrative.” 
Era. | Atheneum. 


LEBAHN’S CERMAN CLASSICS. 


Price 3s. 6d. each. 


CHAMISSO’S PETER SCHLE-|GOETHE’S GOETZ von BER- 


MIHL. With a Vocabulary and Notes. LICHINGEN. The Knight with the Iron Hand. 


With a Complete Vocabulary. 
GOETHE'S EGMONT. ‘FOUQUE’S UNDINE. With Notes. 


With a Complete Vocabulary. | 
TZEBUE’S PAGEN- 
SCHILLER’s WILHELM TELL. | - AR, A Page's Frolics. With a Complete 


With a Complete Vocabulary. Vocabulary. 


« These are editions prepared for the use of learners who read without a master ; and they will be found convenient 
for that purpose. In each the text is followed by a glossary, wherein not only the sense of every particular phrase, but 
also the dictionary meaning of most of the several words, is given in good English. With such aids, and a previous know- 
ledge of the grammar, a student will find no difficulty in these masterpieces.” —Athena@um. 


LEBAHN’S SELECTIONS FROM THE CERMAN 
POETS. 


In Numbers, price One Shilling each. 


. . sae Eee . tF : ife.” wi i ions; Schiller’s ‘ The 
No. I. contains: Goethe’s ‘Erlking,’ Kérner’s ‘ Farewell to Life,’ with Interlinear Translations ; ; 

Glove,’ and Birger's ‘Lenore,’ with complete Vocabularies.—No. II. Schiller’s ‘Lay of the Bell,” with a =——_— 
Vocabulary.—No. Ill. Goethe's ‘ Bride of Corinth,’ ‘ First Walpurgis Night,’ ‘ The Treasure-Digger,’ ‘ The Rat-Catcher, 


with complete Vocabulary. Sold by all Booksellers. 
ya 
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THREE VALUABLE 
LEXICONS. 


> 


Ready on the 7th inst. 


The Ninth Edition, thoroughly revised, in 1 thick volume, 
8vo. 925 pages, cloth, 16s. 


DANGLISON’S MEDICAL 
LEXICON. 


A Dictionary of Medical Science; containing a Concise Ex- 
planation of the various Subjects and Terms of Physiology, 
Hygiene, Therapeutics, Pharmacology, Obstetrics, Medical 
Jurisprudence, &c. With the French and other Synonymes, 
Notices of Climate and of celebrated Mineral Waters, For- 
mule for various Officinal, Empirical, and Dietetic Pre- 
parations, &c. 


By ROBLEY DANGLISON, M.D. 


Professor of the Institutes of Medicine, &c. in Jefferson 
Medical College, Philadelphia. 


Every successive edition ef this work bears the marks of the 
industry of the author, and of his determination to keep it fully 
on a level with the most advanced state of medical science. Thus, 
the last two editions contained about NINE THOUSAND SUBJECTS 
4ND TERMS not comprised in the one immediately p: ing, and 
the present has — less than FOUR THOUSAND not in any former 

ition. Asacomplete Medical Dictiova ary, therefore, embracing 
over FIFTY THOUSAND DEFINITIONS, in all the branches 
of the science, it is prese: as meriting a continuance of the 

t favour and — larity which have carried it, within no very 
ong space of oes ly prowen Eight Editions. 

Beery precaution has n taken in the preparation of the e pre: 
sent volume to render ite ran and typ 
accuracy worthy 0 t tati 
The ver 
materially increasin 








an use, 
extensive additions have been accommodated without 
the “— of the volume, by the cuplegment 
ofa small = ex aogly clear type, cast for this purpose. 

ress has been watched with great care, and every effort used ns 
Tosure the verbal accuracy so necessary to a work of this nature. 


“This work has the rare merit that it certainly has no rival in 
the English language for accuracy and omens of references. , The 
terms generally include short 1 de- 
pm yond so that, as the author justly eboorves, the reader does 

ess in this work a mere dictionary, but a book which, 
while it instructs him in medical etymology, furnishes him with 
a large amount of useful information. The author's labours have 
been pro apeehy Ot eusreciate by his own countrymen ; and we can 
only con’ b: his most useful 
volume to the notice of our cisatlantic pacre, ‘Nomedical library 
will be complete without it.”"—London Gazette. 








Ready on the 10th instant, 


The Second Edition of Booth and Morfit’s Encyclopedia, ~ 


1 thick vol. 8vo. 972 pages, Plates, price 21s. 
THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 


CHEMISTRY, 
PRACTICAL AND THEORETICAL, 


Embracing its APPLICATION to the ARTS, METAL- 
LURGY, MINERALOGY, ZOOLOGY, MEDICINE, and 
PHARMACY. 


By JAMES C. BOOTH, 


Melter and Refiner in the U.S. Mint, Professor of Applied 
Chemistry in the Franklin Institute. 


ASSISTED BY 


CAMPBELL MORFIT, 


Author of ‘Applied Chemistry and Chemical 
Manipulations.’ 


Now ready, 


A New Edition of Dr. Andrews's Latin Lexicon, 1 thick vol. 
royal 8vo. 1663 pages, price 21s. 


A COPIOUS and CRITICAL 
LATIN-ENGLISH LEXICON. 


Founded on the larger German-Latin Lexicon of Dr. Wil- 
liam Freund; with Additions and Corrections from the 
Lexicons of Gesner, Facciolati, Scheller, Georges, &c. 


By E. A. ANDREWS, LL.D. &e. 


“In conclusion, we are glad to have an opportunity of inte 
ducing so excellent a work to the notice of our classical and phi- 
lological readers. It has all that true German ‘Griindlichkeit’ 
about it which is so highly appreciated by English scholars, 
Rarely, if ever, has so vast an amount of philological information 
been comprised in a single volume of this size. The knowledge 
which it conveys of the early and later Latin is not to be gathered 
from ordinary Latin Dictionaries....With regard to the manner 
in =anen it i3 got up, we can speak most favourably. Every page 
bears the impress of industry and care. The type is clear, neat, 
and judiciously varied.”—4 theneum. 

e have examined this book with considerable attention, and 
have no hesitation in saying it is the best dictionary of the Latin 
language that has appeared.”— Literary (razelte, 


Sampson Low, Son & Co. 47, Ludgate-hill, 


UST PUBLISHED.—EVA'’S DREAM, Illus 
trated, a Reverie by CAROLINE O'GRADY, Author of 
* Can’st thou, O Harp,’ a Song; * La Ronde des Djinns’— Le Bon: 
heur de Danser,’ Vaises ; and * Douce Pensée,’ Nocturne. 
¢. Jeffery 8, 21, Soho-square, London. 


NEW MUSIC. 
HE GHOST PHANTASY, by NorpMany.— 


A most effective and interesting piece for the Piano on the 
celebrated Ghost Phantasy in the ‘Corsican Brothers. 2s. 6 


EUGENIE, VALSE IMPERIALE, by Watp- 
MULLER, with a true and beautiful Portrait of the French Em- 
press by Leighton. 2e.—* Every dancer will be enraptured with it, 
ae those who can play will soon have it by heart.”—Critic, Feb. 15, 


EUROPA, GALOP de CONCERT, by Gott- 
MICK.—The most brilliant and fascinating Drawing-Toom com- 


position by this graceful pianist. 3s. 
joosey & Sons, 23, Holles-street. 


day, 6d. 
[rant SCHOOL SONGS. Composed by 
JOHN HULLAH, Professor of Vocal Music in King’s 


— y the same Auther, 
SCHOOL SONGS. Two Books, 6d. each. 
__London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. ‘. 


—_ IMPROVED PIANOFORTE PRECEPTOR. 
ages, oblong 8vo. sewed, price 38., Free by post, 
> IANOF ORTE PRECE PTOR, containing the 
Rudiments of Music, Art of Fin ering, Jesition at the In- 
strument, the Scales (both Major and Minor Fingered), Vocabu- 
lary of Terms, &c._ Together with 22 Preludes and 66 Lessons in 
all the pe nk the Lessons selected from the best Masters. The 
whole arranged and Age L sxpresely for this work, by Mr. 
JAMES F. LASKINS, Member of the Royal Oonservatory OF 
Music at or and Editor of the Geneuphonic — of Music. 
may be had, by the same Auth 
TEGGS IMPROVED CONCERTINA PRE- 
CEPTOR, 2nd Edition greatly enlarged, price 2s. free by post. 
= By practiang the Exercises and popular music scalaiaad in 
this book, any person may easily attain a proficiency in the above- 
named fashionable instrument.”—Sun. is work will insure 
popularity by the name of the Author and the way it ie ween. 4 
usica riew. 


TEGG'S IMPROVED VIOLIN PRECEP- 
TOR, free by post, 23. 

TEGG’S IMPROVED ACCORDION PRE- 
CEPTOR, free by post, 2s. 


TEGG’S IMPROVED FLUTE PRECEP- 
TOR, free by post, 2s. 


Just published, feap. ‘8v0. 5a. cloth, 
Oo E M S. 
y ALEXAnees SMIT 
Including *‘ re Life Drama, * An Preis at Home,’ 
* Lady ie &e, &c. 
David "beeen, Fleet-street. 


MPHE ODES of Q. HORATIUS FLACCUS, 
a St Unrhymed Mewes. vin Illustrative Notes, 
FRANCIS WILLIAM N 
Former Fellow of Balliol 3 Oxford, 
And Author of * A Hi: feny of the Hebrew Monarchy ‘The Soul, 
hases of Faith,’ &. 
Post Svo, cloth, 78. 6d. 
*,x* The Opes are so arranged, that “the introductions to them 
form a small, , continuous history” ‘of the period ; and the notes are 


Oo readers. 
London: John Chapman, 142, Strand. 


Fee ag ‘8 CLASSICAL anes 
w ready, in Svo. price 6d; by 
FEW WwW ORDS on an AR TICLE in 
FR. R’S MAGAZINE. 
By the Rev. THOM, te KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A., 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, hes ridge. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


MR. ee vege et — BOOK, 


2mo. 
T HE SECOND" GREEK “BOOK; on the same 
Pian as ‘ The First Greek Book. 
By the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER RRNOLD, M.A, 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, ¢ambri dge. 
This Work contains an Elementary Treatise on the Greek P'arti- 
cles and the formation of Greek Derivatives. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and,Waterloo-place ; 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, zi 
The FIRST GREEK BOOK. Second Edi- 
tion. 5a 


SECOND VOLUME OF MR. ARNOLD'S GREEK TESTAMENT, 
wire BRGLIsn NOTES. 
(Acts to 2nd Corinthians), 
HE GREEK TESTAMENT: with a critically 
revised Text: a Digest of various Readings: Marginal Re- 
ferences to Verbal and Idiomatic Usage: Prolegomena: and a co- 
pious Critical and Exegetical Commentary in English. For the 
use of Theological Students and Ministers. 
A HEN RY AISORD, B.D. 
Vicar of Wy and late Fellow of Trinity 
» Cae Cambridge. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Dpussheent, and Waterloo-place, London; 
and Deighton, Cambridge. 


The Third ol Concluding Volume is in prepa- 


ration. 





























London : Pe Tegg & Co. 85, , Queen-street, Cheapsid 


11RD Epitiox, cloth 1s.; by post, 1s. 6d. y 
Vy ELSH SKETCHES. First “SERtzs, By 
the Author of * Proposals for Christian Union.’ 


By the Same, Seconp Epirion, cloth, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 6d. 
WELSH SKETCHES, Ssconp Sepizs. 
“* Everything is seen through a modern medium | Sevenrable to 
the Welsh. They are spiritedly written.”—London 
“* It is written in a plain attractive style, which, . conjunction 
with the impartial feeling and the Pay research it evinces, is sure 
to make ita rensis. 
a poten: James Darling, 81, Great Queen street, Lincoln’s Inn- 
elds, 


ROF. HOFMANN’S LECTURES on CHE- 

MISTRY, now being Gpivered, nt the Beyal Institution. 

re in the course of publication in THE MEDICAL TIMES 

AND GAZETTE, — by the Sadan, and Tihuetrated with 
numerous Engravir n Wood. 

me. roe by J oh ¢ ‘Churchill Princes-street, Soho; and supplied 


OR IN DI A and the COLONIES.—Will be 
aki on Tuesday, the 8th fastens, THE LONDON MAIL, 
Edited by Jonny Lana, (late E f the ‘Mofussilite.’) To be 
wy eet on the departure of poy "Mail for India, vid Marseilles. 
he First Number will appear on the 8th of March. Subscription, 

















1s. per Number. Tue Loxpon Maix will be transmitted to Sub- 
ee free of postage. a ry : Thacker, Spink & Co. 
esson. 


Bombay: Mr. James Chesso : Messrs. Pharoah & Co. 
— - Joseph Clayton, jan. ‘265, Strand, and 235, Picca- 


dill 

A tended for the Editor to be addressed to 
the undersigued at the Lonpon Marx Office, No. 10, Crane-court, 
ee 


JOHN JAMIESON, Sole Proprietor. 
London, 5th March, 


1853. 
*x* Advertisements ae be sent in on the mornings of the 7th 
and 23rd of each month. 


at 








Immediately, in 3 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 
HIT E, R ED, BLACK: 
SKETCHES of Soctssy in the UNITED STATES 
during the Visit of their Gues' 
By FRANCIS and THERESA PULSZKY. 
Triibner & Co. 12, Paternost 


OUTLINES of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY — CHEMISTRY — 
LESSONS in DRAWING—LESSONS in FRENCH—ELOCU- 
TION—CHRONOLOGY of the MONTHS, Original Notes ona 
variety of instructive topies, are new publishing in 

HE FAMILY TUTOR, 


A Fortnightly Publication, Twopence each Number. 


Tow. 








Now ready, price 2s. 6d. each, neatly bound, 
TUTOR’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
TUTOR’S NATURAL GEOGRAPHY, 
TUTOR’S POPULAR GEOLOGY, axp 
TUTOR’S POPULAR ASTRONOMY. 


Professor FARADAY’S LECTURES to CHILDREN, on POPU- 
LAR SCIENCE, are now publishing, with Illustrations, in 
THE FAMILY FRIEND, 

A Weekly ly Megratne of Domestic Economy, Entertainment, and: 
Science, price 2d.; or in Monthly Parts at 9d. 

Contents of this Week's Number. 

The Mother's Mistake, by Mrs. Ellis, s ppatinaaihed Authoress 
of * Fam’ a 5 Secrets,” one? ot Home—Work-Table Pat- 
terns, by } Pullan, with Illustrations—The Toilette Friend, 
with Five] [llustrations—Gardening—Interesti: Varieties— Poetry 
mt Pastime—Receipts—Chess Problems, by Herr Harrwits 
—The Editor and his Friends, an intercommunication on Matters. 
of Family Interest. 








London: Houlston & Stoneman, Paternoster-row ; ant sold by 
all Booksellers and News-agents in the United Kingdom. 





NOTICE. 
FIVE HUNDRED COPIES of LAYARD’S SECOND VISIT 


TO NINEVEH, and an ample supply of every other recent Work of acknowledged merit or general interest, are 
in circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 510, NEW OXFORD-STREET. 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
First-Class Country Subscription Two Guineas and upwards, according to the number of Volumes required. 


Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 





Indi c 7 


Now ready, in 2 large vols, 





the Work, 


afforded for obtaining it. 
their respective Booksellers, 





THE LANDED GENTRY FOR 1853. 


the t, printed in double columns (equal in quantity to thirty ordinary 
volumes), price 2/. 2s. bound, with a SEPARATE INDEX, gratis, of all the Names (upwards of 100,000) mentioned in 


BURKE’S LANDED CENTRY, 
CORRECTED FOR 1853. 


The great expense attending the production of this important and truly valuable work, will preclude its being again 
printed in so extended and comprehensive a form; and the present opportunity will consequently be the only one 
Those who desire to secure copies are therefore requested to send their orders without delay to 


Published for Henry Coipern, by his Successors, Hurst & BLAcKETT, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


The Sale 
month of it 
Liverpool 
Paternoste! 
&Co. Dub 





Author of. 
Indus,’ &c. 
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TOTICE.—MOORE’ S IRISH MELODIES. 
—THIS Is TO Dut. bs NOTICE, nie. vinted Dufty.ct 
Vellington Quay, Dub oH os i y printed and pub- 
ze 7, Web dition o *MOOR Isit MEL ODIES,’ and having 
surrendered all ~~ oes copes —— o Messrs Longman & Co. sthey 
drawn le nst him on his payment o! 
bare = Boo Booksellers ~y- coutionell age just i ae: ape 
of * Moore's Melodies’ excepting those publ ished by Long 
& Co., who are the sole proprietors of the Copstight. 
39, Paternoster-row, London, 
* Mareh 1, 1853. 








Now ready, price 6. 
URIPIDIS ION, wan Latin Preface, and 


Notes on alte’ aA Hn 
y the Rev. CHARLES DAD 4AM, D.D. 
Head pane of the Royal Free Grammar School, Louth. 
Published by John Smith, 49, Long-acre and 4, Catherine-street, 
Strand. 


GEOGRAPHY AS CONNECTED WITH BRITISH HISTORY. 
Just published, pom ok us. a | om. the Second Edition, 


larged, 
HE PUPIL- ‘TEACHER'S HISTORICAL 
GEOGRAPHY: intended also for Students in Training 
Colleges, aud Teachers and Schools generall 2 
By A BOARDMAN, C.M 
The Sale of a Thousand Copies of this iit Work within a 
month of its publication is a proof of its uti 
Liverpool : George Son. Fk William Allan, 13, 
Paternoster-row. Edinburgh : John Menzies. Glasgow : R. Griffin 
Co. Dublin: J. Robertson ; and all Booksellers. 














This day, in cloth, price 1s. 6d; 


COMPLETE SYSTEM “of. ‘BAYONET 
EXERCISE. By LIEUT. BURTON, Bomba 
Author of ‘Sindh, and the Races that inhabit the Valley of f the 


, &e. 
—_ W. Clowes & Sons, 14, Charing Cross. 


Now ready, price 10s. 6d. each bound (completing the work), 
OLS. III. and IV. of EVELYN’S DIARY 
AND CORRESPON DENCE. 
New Edition, with numerous Additions and 0: riginal Letters, now 
a pul ~—— and a Copious In 

B. Subscri re requested to forward their orders imme- 

aintely for the completion of their sets to their respective Book- 
sellers, to prevent disappointment. 

Published for Henry Colburn, by his Successors, Hurst & Black- 

ett, 13, Marlborough-street. 


MR. esas’ POETICAL WORKS, 


vols. feap. cloth, 16s. 
HE POEMS re DRAMAS of JOHN ED- 


MUND READE, now An by collected and revised, 
contain 
ITALY in Pour Parts. 








DESTINY 
The DELUGE, CATLL LINE 
DRAM 


a LIF ME 
VISION of the ANCIENT Serr tions of LIFE. 


London: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


Published this day, in 8vo. price 6d. 
HE TRADE MUSEUM, 1. Katuse 2 ond Use; 
considered in a Letter add is Royal 
eee = Prince Albert By EDWARD SOLLY, tt KS , LS. 
ie * Longmen, Brown, Green, and — 


This day is published, price 
IGHT EXPLAINED on the TiY POTHESIS 
of the ETHEREAL MEDIUM being a VISCOUS FLUID. 
Part I. Trausversal Vibration—Variation of Velocity—Double 
Refraction— Linear Polarization—Elliptical Volarization. 
By ROBERT MOON, a A. bi ow of madk F~ College, Cambridge. 


ecessary 1 
Ane almost life 3 ise if it be true 
That light is in the 
Cambridge : Macmillan & Co. Goong Bell, Fleet-street, London 

















his day, the First Volume, 8vo. 68, 
~~ WHOLE FRENCH LANGUAGE, ina 


f Lesso 'o be ‘he Rater in Three Volumes, By 
7. ROBERTSON, _- ®, of The Robertsonian Method.’ 


PRACTICAL LESSON S in FRENCH ; being 
the Text and Exercises extracted from the above work, for the use 
of Schools. 18. 6d, 

Paris: Derache, 7, Rue du Bouloy; and London: Dulau & Co. 

%, Scho-square. 





st published, price 1s. 


HE EFFECT of a SMALL FALL in the 
VALUE of GOLD upon MONEY ; the Secret Progress of a 
Depreciation of the pone om ; and the "Power which Capitalists 


have of re ie, themselves. 
MA ACLAREN M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 
Sten Thomas Bampes, 6, olborn- bars; Aylott & Jones, 8, 
Paternoster-row ; and T. B. empus, 1, Birchin-lane. 





This day is published, 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 21 
NARRATIVE of a MISSION to CENTRAL 
a *RICA, 

PERFORMED IN THE YEARS 1850—51, Y 
Usper toe Onpers aND at tHE Expense OF Hex Maszgty’s 
GovERNMEDT. 
By the late JAMES RICHARDSON, 
Author of * Travels in the Great Desert of Sahara.” 


Wits a Mar. 


READING FOR TRAVELLERS, NEW VOLUME, price 18, 
HE VILLAGE DOCTOR, 


Translated from the French of the 
COUNTESS D’ARBOU VILLE. 


By LADY DUFF GORDON. 
Recently published 
OLD ROADS! AND NEW ROADS. 
MAGIC AND WITCHCRAFT. 1s. 
FRANKLIN’S FOOTSTEPS: a Sxercu of 
GREENLAND, &c. Price 1s. 6d. 
London : Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


Just published, 2 vols. 8vo. ‘price 15. 1 
LUEGEL’S PRACTICAL “GERMAN- 
ENGLISH and ENGLISH-GERMAN DICTIONARY. 
thick vols. 8vo. price 158. sewed; 188. cloth boards; 2ls. half 
Morocco or russia extra. 
The GERMAN-ENGLISH PART, separately, 
Ss. sewed ; 108, 6d. cloth boards ; 12s. half morocco or russia 


ls. 








Just published, 6th edition, stitched, 3s. 6d. ; bound in roan, 4s. 6d. 

OEHLSCHLAEGER’S GERMAN-ENG- 
LISH and ENGLISH-GERMAN POCKET DICTIONARY. 
&h edition, 16mo. 3s, 6d. stitched ; 4s. 6d. bound in roan. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S FOREIGN 
we No. 33. Theology, Classics, General Litera- 


THE SAME. No. 34. European and Oriental 
languages. (1 stamp.) 

London: Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, and 15, 
Bedford-street, Covent-garden. 


HE SUCCESS of ‘ DIOGENES’ as a Weekly 
Cotemporary of * Punch’ is now an obvious fact. Produced 
vith the studied design of reproving some living folly or advocat- 
some social reform, the Literature and Comic Illustrations of 
iogenes’ are anxiously looked for in every Club, Coffee and 
ding Room, and in almost every Chamber of Commerce, Rail- 
Yay Train, Public Conv: eyance, and place of Fashionable or Recre- 
ative Resort, throughout the Kingdom. Its circulation therefore 
includes all classes of society, however numerous, or wherever re- 
ent : and, as the work is read with equal interest everywhere,—by 
allregarded in thesame light. Its publicity must be in the highest 
egtee serviceable to all announcements of an unsectarian and 
Universal character, whether their object be the sale of articles 
that supply the wants and minister to the enjoy ments of life, or 












Procurement of capital in furtherance of Joint-stock enter- 
= All orders for Advertisements must be sent to Maxwell & 
%, 31, Nicholas-lane, Lombard-street, London. 








N EVENING with the RAPPING SPIRITS. 
—See the * LE. +4 * Newspaper of this day, No. 154, price 
Office, 7, Wellington-street, Strand. 
“a SUPPLEMENT will be presented gratis with that Number, 
Index PA Vol. LIL 


THE GOLD DIGGINGS. 
M‘ERUN'S AUSTRALIAN NEWS, No. 3, 


FOR MARCH, containing all the most recent information 
from the Diggings, and some most ees S oe from Emi- 
grants, not hitherto published. Price Threepe! 
+ Published by W. K. M'Phun, Glasgow ; Gectge ev ickers, Strand, 
ondon 











Fifth Edition, price 1s.; or 14 stamps by post, 
HAT SHALL I DO WITH MY MONEY: ? 
or, Thoughts about Safe Investments. 
“ Exceedingly useful to parties desirous of qoeertaining the best 
mode of investing their money.”— Heraputh’s Jou’ 
sok, post of the Author, T. 8. HARVEY, 12, oy Mall East, for 


stamps. “ 
Sold by D. Steel, 2, Spring-gardens.. 


Just published, price 3a. 6d. 
WITH NINE ETCHED ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE ADVENTURES of a SALMON in the 
RIVER DEE. 
a Friend of the Family. 
With NOTES on the FLY- neat in NORTH WALES. 
London : W. Pickering. Chester: G. Prichard ; and may be had 
also of other Booksellers, and at the Railway Stations, 


LEXANDRE DUMAS.—This celebrated 
Author's ores Historical Romance, ‘ BUCKINGHAM and 
icuBLinu: will be published on on TUESDAY March the sth, 
Sixteen Pen y Nu mbers. It will contain a fuse Drawing by a 
GENTLEMAN at FORTUNE, and several designs by that incom- 
parable Artist, Joun Gitnert, known to all England by his 
Dying Moments of the Duke of Wellington. 


Sennett, 490, Oxford-street, four doors from Holborn. 
IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS. 


HOPE & Co., Publishers, 16, Great Marlborough- 
street, London, have resolved to CuarcGe No Commission 
ror PusiisHing Works Printep py THEM until the Author has 
been refunded his original outlay. They would also state that 
they Print in the first style GREATLY NDERK THE USUAL 
CHARGES; while their Publishing arrangements enable them to 

romote the interest of all Works entrusted to their charge. 
Entimates and every particular furnished gratuitously in course of 














They have just published, 
1. WANDERINGS in the BRITISH 
ISLANDS, and other Poems. By JOHN FULLARTON, Author 


of * Feudal Scenes.’ Price 48. 

2. The Concluding Volumes, 3 & 4, of the 
HISTORY of the KNIGHTS of ST. JOHN of JERUSALEM, 
Knights Hospitallers, Lp NRE rE Bon of Rhodes, and 
Knights of Malta. By JOH Knight Commander of 

rder. In 4 vols. Svo. price 50s. 
The Standard History of the Order.”—Courier. 


3. The CROZIER, the SHEARS, and the 
CLOVEN HOOF. Two L cad wherein Bins sh Craft is over- 





come by Human Sent ng y C. AM ‘OUNE. With three 
finely gs, aoe oot and gilt edges. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


4, ANECDOTES a the BENCH and BAR. 
By W. GRIMMER. Pri 
“ No Legal Library can Co complete without this vee 


5. HOURS with the LESLIES. A Tale. By a 
us LO it and teaching a wholesome moral.”— Critic. 
6. DIORAMIC SKETCHES, Ancient and 
Molen. Price 5e. 
The VICARAGE of ELWOOD. A Tale. 
By. A. BRIDGES. With Preface by the Rev. W. B. FLOWER, 
= x-s +> wo of St. Mary Magdalene College, Cambridge. Price 


1S Good intentions and right feelings are to be found in the 
* Vicarage of Elwood.’”—Guardtan, 








NOTICE. 
OLBURN'S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
eee li AKCH 7 1U MBER of this ey ry E_ bei 
° OF PRINT, e Trad 
EDITION will be ready fos + deliver yin ren ol _ 
Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


a Foy FOR ee Bony pee mens 
ly. feap. 8vo. cloth. 
AST. GLIMPSES of CONV OCATION i in the 
CHURCH of BRCLAND. By ARTHUR J. JOYCE. 

“ A very ably written book. The real object of the Author is to 
show the maeioey of reviving tte EN by proving that when 
endowed wit! news power of debate it never did any good, but on 
the contrary p evil. With this object Mr. Joyce takes an 
historical view rT, the La from Papal times to the extine- 
tion of Convocation.”— 

“A concise and well Theseted ‘narrative. We most earnestly re- 
commend this volume to the wae ever: Churchman.” 

asenger. 

London : Thomas Bosworth, 215, Hosent-atreet ” 


Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 
MESSRS. SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
HREE YEARS WITH THE DUKE;; or, 
ellington in Private Life, by an Ex-Aide-de- -Camp—Mr. 
LODGES PEERAGE and BARONETAGE, for 1883, under 
the Patronage of Her Majesty — CLA AVERSTON, a Tale, 
Charles Mitchell Charles— HERB BERT Fel y= IE, a Henini 
. by Fu Civil 1 Bervice—Th 
GOSSIP, by th 1 J CHAS 
RACTERS of the English Revolutionar Period, by Edwin Owen 
Jones—VICISSITU RCE E, a Tale of the Cotton 
T x SOTTAGES Et the Author of ‘Sin and 
Sorrow'-REGINALD SELWYN, by Ac HYP. Gives 














HITE ROSE of the HURON, 
by Miss Munro—The FO. KESTER of ALTENHAIN, from the 
Seeman, by W. Shoberl —CHARACTERISTICS of ‘W OMEN, 

y Mrs.’ Jameson. 
TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. 
HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, 
AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 
(Fhe MORFICULEURAL PART edited by PROF. LINDLEY, 
Of Saturday, February 26, contains Articles on 
Agriculture and Commerce 





Pruning, pryemia, | “¥ Mr. Mason. 


detec neti ty ae sar| feast Gy Sr aroha 
ragus fungus, by Mr. Mar- pe for oil, by “ ro! n 
shalt Ravenelia glandulosa (with En- 


Beet graving) 
Cabbage « cultivation of, by Mr.| Ravenelia indica 


‘al ys horticultural 


(with En- 
ving 
Bheumatism, Peruvian cure for 








I 
C 
Calves, fa 
Chelsea Botanic Garden Shoes, to waterproof 

Cry rhogams, dried Societies, nm of the Lin- 

pao ntomological — Micro 
Drainage, remarks on pical— Botanical of London 
nage, “ericalturel of England 

Drains, Kirtl ‘ itraw as manure, by Mr. Hall 
fungi, epiphy (with n-} Sulphuric — a we 

= Thrips, to des 
Fungi, asparagus Timber, to ~~ ¥ 
Gas, eal and vegetation Trade memoranda 
Gesnera oblongat Trees, fruit 

gals, Seemann Narrative of| Trees, + ditto, by Mr. 





nae by Mr. Selby 


ason 
Tree-lifter, M'Glashan’'s 
ur in workhouse Tuli 


Turnip disesee, b; Ly | Deane 


management o 
er Settlement, by West nce mag by Mr. Selby 
M'Glashan’s tree-lifter Vegtation. nf luence of coal gas 
Machines, agricultural a. by 
Manure, straw as, by Mr. Hall | Vin ety heat for 
Peaches, to fertilize Vine disease, French 


Plants, bedding, in trenches 
Ptante, effect of artificial 1 light 


Violets, flowerless 
Weathe, ther, by Mr. Rivers 








Weather in January 1828 
Plants, new mode of potting Weeds and sulphuric acid 
Plants, variegated Wheat, to transplant 


The Gardene - Chronicle and Agricultural 
ddition to the above, the Covent-garden, 
Mark-lane, Smithfield, and Liverpool prices, with returns from 
the Pota to, H Hay. Coal, Timber, Bark, Wool, and Seed Mar- 
kets, and @ complete Newspaper, with a condensed account ofalithe 
transactions of the week. 
ORDER of any Newsvender.—OFPPICE for Advertise- 
ments, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-carden, London. 


ARLEY’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 
for the Use of Schools, Private Students, Artists and 
Mechanics. 

It is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of Elementary 
Treatises on thematical Science, adapted to the wants of the 
public at large. To youth of either sex 4 —_ and private 
schools; to persons whose education eglected, or whose 
attention has not been directed in early life to onch studies , and 
to Artists and Mechanics, these little works will be found particu- 
larly suited. The principles of the various Sciences are sendenes 
as familiar and broug’ zht it as pd to our commonest ideas 
sible; the d of p itions are made plain for the 
mind, and brief for the memory ; ;and the Elements of each Science 
are reduced not only to their simplest but to their shortest form. 


1, A System of Popular Geometry ; containing 


~ a few Lessons so much of the Elements of Euclid as is neces- 











and sufficient for a right understanding of every Art and 
Beience i in its lead m4, Truths and general Principles. By George 
Darley, A.B. Fifth Edition (now ready). 4s.6d. cloth. 


2. Companion to the Popular Geometry; in which 
the Elements of Abstract Science are familiarized, illustrated and 
rendered practically useful to the various purposes of Life, wi! 
= wt Cuts. Second Edition. 4s. 6d. cloth. é 

A System of Popular Algebra, with a Section 
on Et .. and Progressions. Third Edition. 4s. 6d. 

4. ASystem of Popular Trigonometry, both Plane 
and Spherical , with Popular Treatises on Logarithms, and the 
eee of Algebra to Geometry. Third Edition, 3s. 6¢. 


Taylor, Walton & Maberly, Booksellers and Publishers to 
University Col Catiege, 28, Upper Gower-street, and 27, Ivy-lane, 
‘atern 


es. SOWERBY, DRAYSON & TAT- 
N havi: beng: ht the Business and Premises of phosers. 
HATTON &CO 272 and 274, REGENT-STKE ra CIRC Y 
the valuable Stock, consisting of SLKS” M ANTLES, SHAW Ls: 
Foreign pees, Ribbons, Gloves, Hosiery, and Embroideries, with 
a general Assortment of Linen Drapery, Haberdashery, &e. w 
be SOLD page on the Premises, without regard to te. pies ice, to m: 

y for an entirely new and elegant Stock of ENGLISH — 
FRENCH NOVELTIES of every description. The Sale will 
commence on the 9th inst., and will continue for fifteen days. 
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HE BRITISH PALAZOZOIC ROCKS and 
ition By Professor SEDG WICK and Professor M'COY. 
4to. 
Re L 1. Description of Le a | Paleozoic Fossils added by 
fessor Sedgwick to to the an Colleetion of the Univer- 
pt - £ Cambetions ry we ig ee = new and imperfectly known 
M'CO ‘rofessor of Geology and Mineralogy, 
Queen’ ‘3 etx Belfeote 
lst Fasciculus, (Radiata and Articulata). 168. 
tl ic Mollusca). 108, 
2nd Fasciculus, (Lower and Middle Palswozoic juae publi 
8rd Fascicul pleting the P: tology Un the Press. 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. Cambridge: 
John Deighton; Macmillan & Co. 
y, crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 
HE PROPHEIS and KINGS “of the OLD 


TESTAMENT. By the Rev. F. D. MAURICE, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Dien Divinity in King’s College, London. Crown oo cloth. 
amb: 








ridge: Macmillan & Co, | London : Geo. 


Now ready. price 28., by post, 2s. 6d. (allowed ina R CAT. 
IBLIOTHECA AMERICANA A CR TA- 
LOGUE of a VALUABLE COLLECTION N of 3,400 BOOKS 
4 PAMPHLETS relati - the HISTORY and GROGRAPH Y 
f NOKTH and SOUTH AMERICA and the WEST IN BDInS : 
Sane forming the most extensive collection ever offered for 
sale, containing many curious articles unknown to American 
Bibliegrappess. On Sale by 
John Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square, London. 


Just published, a Second and much 9 Edition, in, One 
handsome Volume, Svo. illustrated with 40 Plates and 250 
at half-bound in morocco, 11. 18.; a » 4. copies on large 


21. 2a. 

pits ‘ROMAN WALL. An Historical, Topo- 
raphical, and Descriptive aot of the Barrier of the 
Lower Tethmvus, extending from the Tyne to the Solway. Deduced 
from numerous ee Servers y the Rev. JOHN COL- 
LINGW0OUD BRUC A. F.8.A., one of the Council of the 

Society of ye +" x ‘ewcastle-on-T yne. 

by the same Author, 4to, price 2% 

HADRIAN, the BUILDER of the ROMAN 
WALL. A Paper read before the Society of i Aptquarise of New- 
castle-on-Tyne, 4th August, 1852, in Reply to ‘The Roman Wall. 
An attempt to substantiate the Claims of Severus to the Author- 
ship of the Roman Wall. By Robert Bell.’ 


J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 
NEW ARCHEOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL 
PUBLICATIONS. 


KERMAN’S REMAINS of PAGAN 
. SAXONDOM. to, with Coloured Plates. Parts L. to 111. 


NUMISMATIC CHRONICLE, and JOURNAL 
of the NUMISMATIC SOCIETY (Quarterly). No. 59. 38. 6d. 

BOWMAN’S RELIQULE ANTIQUZ EBO- 
RACENSES. Remains of Nope tend to the County 
of York. 4to. Plates. Nos.1to4. 28. 6d. each. 

The ULSTER JOURNAL of ARCHEOLOGY. 
4to. Part. (Quarterly.) 128. per Year. 

CAULFIELD’S EPISCOPAL and CAPITULAR 
SEALS of the IRISH CATHEDRAL CHURCHES. &yo. 
Part L. Cashel and Emly. Plates, 1 6d. 

DUNKIN’S ARCHAOLOGICAL MINE. 
Comprising the History of the County of Kent. 8vo. Parts L. 
to ILL. each. 


HUNTER’S (Rev. JOSEPH) HISTORICAL 
and CRITICAL TRACTS. Post 8vo. Nos. 1to4. 28 6d. each. 

SUGGESTIONS on the ANCIENT BRITONS. 
8vo. Part. 7s. 6d. 

PUBLICATIONS of the ANTIQUARIAN 
ETCHING CLUB for 1852. 4to, 87 Plates. 10s. annually. 

RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. Comprising 


copious Critical a of Old Books. 8vo. Nos. land 2. 
(Quarterly.) 28. 6d. e: 


John Russell sl 36, Soho-square, London. 


Illustrated, feap. 8vo. in boards, just out, 28. 6d. ; by post, 39. 
URNING of the WORLD and the NEW 
EARTH. Explained from Nature, and from the Armorial 
Symbols of Sovereigns, Nobles, and People of all Nations—The 
yes and Fermin of Gold, Silver, &.—The Golden, Silver. 











and how Ly will cause the Burning of 


and Iro Benn 
the fi Earth. By HOB RT gut M.D. 
Pi Co, 23, i Tow. 


THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD—ONE SHILLING. 
NEW MONTHLY SERIES. 
Now ready, in fcap. 8vo. wn bound in cloth, gilt back and 


HE ONLY SHILLING EDITION of ‘THE 

WIDE, WIDE yous. b Piseaets WETHERELL: 
forming Vol. I. of TH KET L a series of Stand- 
ard Works by be oie en ened Tete bound in 
cloth, = lettering, price ONE SHILLING ; free by post, 18. 6d. 

the Ist of March, uniform with the above, 
Vol. Ti. ANNETTE: a Tale of the Present 

Century. By C. RABOU. 

London: Eli Charles Eginton & Co. 48a, Paternoster-row. 

Sold by all Booksellers, and at the Kailway Stations. 
18mo, POCKET EDITIONS. 


UNG. TOM’S CABIN. Mrs. Beecner 
STOWE. 


THE WHITE SLAVE. By R. HivpRersa. 
Each Work, bound in cloth. gilt back and side, 1s.; in printed 
wrapper, 6d. ; or both Works in one volume, bound in cloth, gilt 
and side, 1s, 
London: Eli Charles Eginton & Co., 48a, Paternoster-row. 
Sold by all Booksellers, and at the Railway Stations. 





Now ready, Part I. i, price One Shilling, (to be continued in 
ling Monthly Parts,) IR 
PLAIN COMMEN TARY on the FOUR 
HOLY GOSPELS, intended chiefly for Devotional Readin; 
This Commentary will be particularly adapted to the wants ot 
the Middle and Poorer Classes, and will be issued in patiing 
Monthly Parts. At the same time it is so arranged that —~ | 
Chapter can be obtained separately, in the form of a Tract, an 
thus used for distribution. 
John Henry Parker, Oxford and London. 


LONGFELLOW'S HYPERION ILLUSTRATED. 
Y P E R m, Oo 





N. 
y H.W. LoneraLiow. 
Diesieensa by BIRKET FOSTER. 
8vo. 218. cloth; 30s. morocco. 


From the Spectator. f 

“ A very handsome volume ; rich externally, chastely elegant in 
its paper and letter-press, profuse in its illustrations. These last, 
nearly a hundred in number, have been produced by a mode which 
can only be paralleled by some of the best editions of Byron’s or 
Scott’s works, and are without parallel when the thumber in a 
single volume is considered. A tour of between two and three 
thousand miles, out and a bees, has been performed to sketch from 
nature the | 1 llow expressly mentions, and 
to draw from German “ire every I firing scene or Sore lk he intro- 
duces into his romance. For the t 
part of the romance-writer may not be found, the pictorial artist 
can find the class of which the poetical creation is the t type. Inde- 
pendently of executive or mechanical excellence—and the wood- 
cuts are very excellent merely as woodcuts—the plan adopted 
gives distinctness to the natural features ; but the effect of reality 
is more fully shown where life is the subject—as i in, the illustration 
of Paul Fleming’s Visit to the German Students’ Club.” 


David Bogue, Fleet-street. 











Octayo, cloth, price 4s.; or, with Hartley's Preface, 5a, 
WEDEN BORG on HEAVEN and HELL; 
ng @ Relation of Things Heard and Seen. 
The —_ Work in Fren sewed, price 28. 6d. 

SWEDENBORG’S TRUE CHRISTIAN RE- 
LIGION ; or, the Universal Theology of the New Church. A com- 
plete Body of Divinity. With Indexes, 914 pages, 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

SWEDENBORG’S A POCAL YPSE RE- 
VEALED. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, price 12s. 

SWEDENBORG on the DIVINE PROVI- 
DENCE. 8vo. cloth, price 4s, 

Sold for the Suetentens Printing Society (established 1810), and 

sent, carriage free, by W. Newbery, 6, King-street, Holborn. 


Just published, cloth, 8vo. price 78, 6d. by post, free, 
HE GENERATIVE ORGANS considered 
ANATOMICALLY, PHYSICALLY, and PHILOSOPHI- 
CALLY. Now first Translated from the tin of EMANUEL 
kat 5 epee by JAMES JOHN GARTH WILKINSON, 


London: William Newbery, 6, King-street, Holborn. 


In 1 thick vol. the Tenth Edition, enlarged, price 163. 
N ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE: a 
Popular Treatise, exhibiting the Symptoms, Causes, and 
most efficacious Treatment of Diseases ; with a Collection of ap- 
proved Prescriptions, &c. &c. Forming a Soe enTSs Medi 
Guide for Families and Emigrants. By T. J. GRA » M.D., 
Member of the Royai Ley of Surgeons of PA 
“To recommend a work like the present to our readers, is only 
per regard for their welfare.”—Lierary Journal, 











pers 
Post free for 36 stamps a the Author, 6, Upper Gl t 
Dorset-square, London. 


yPRIsH QUARTERLY REVIEW. No. IX. 


Contents:—1. Fine-Art Cte et The Streets of Dublin, with 
Anecdotes of the City and Citizens before the Union—3. Charles 
ls sh Convivial Song Writers—5. The Peer 

and the Poet—6 Remin: } 


ian. 

RAL 3 -¥ i I. Tah —s 2 ey youn. xis 
ublin: W. e Lon: 

Marshall & Co. pane aa 
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[HE PRACTICAL. “MECHANICS” JOUR- 
NAL, Part 60, erice le. loomnniating the Fifth Volume), con- 
tains :—Ironas a Build’ ing Material, illustrated by a large Plate 
Engraving and Woodeuts—Mr, Eimee's rien for the Transport of 
Cleopatra's Needle to the Sydenham Exhibition—A new Screw 


Propeller, illustrated—Bridson’s of Geoh Machine, illustrated by 

a large Plate Rocrering Valine of — Self-acting 
Lubri wage 's Patent for Martin’s Pa- 
tent Horse E oe—Rameden' 8 Cutting Be Screws— ders India-Rub- 


rand Gutte ‘Percha Worrall’ sr 


istered Oval-pinned Hackle— 
Nod 's Gold-digging Tools—Bridson’s 


7 Undoubtedly th the best medical work for private families in the 
English | It is —Literary Times. 
Published wt, Simpkin & Co. y me oe dy Hatchards, ie. 
Piceadilly; Tegg & Co. 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. Sold b 
all Booksel ers. 


Also, by the same Author, in 8vo. peies lls, boards, Fifth Edition, 
enlarged, 
2. On the DISEASES of FEMALES: a Trea- 


tise , describing their Symptoms, Causes, Varieties, and Treatment. 
Wi * Jases, and a Medical Glossary. Including the Diseases 
and Management of Pregnancy and Ly 

“An admirable performance.”— 

ae mass } of ‘7 ‘digpensavie o those for whom it is 











AMILY ENDOWMENT, LIFE 
ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 
12, Chatham-place, y oy London. 
CAPITAL £500. 


Directors. 
William Butterworth Bayley, Esq. Chat 
ohn —— Esq. Dapety-Ohnirman. 
Lewis Burroughs, Es« Edward Lee, Esq. 





8vo. with upwards of 100 Illustrations, 128. 
ECTURES on DENTAL PHYSIOLOGY 
and SURGERY, delivered at Middlesex Hesvieal by JOHN 
TOMES, Surgeon- -Dentist to the Middlesex Hos ospital 
“ With this extract we shall —_ leave of our author by compli. 
menting him upon having produced one of the best most 
scientific works on Dental Physiology and Surgery which we have 
perused. It will be found most useful as a guide to the dentist, 
and as a work of reference to the medical practitioner.” 
FR yy Gasette, 
By the same Author, with Woodcu' 
USE and MANAGEMENT of ‘ARTIFICIAL 


TEETH. 
London : John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


i 
LONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
Instituted 1806. 
OFFICE, 81, KING WILLIAM- STREET. 
—Charles Franks, E 

Vice-President—Jobn Benjamin Heath, Esq. 

HIS Society is ementially Fal of Mutual As. 
surance, in which the P: b 

after seven years. vebemee 
The rate of reduction of the Premiums for the last year was 
rcent., leaving less than one-third of the original Premium 








pai 

“rhe Society also undertakes other descriptions of Assurance, in 
which the Assured do not become Members, and having ceased to 
allow any commission - A ape _ i has been enabled to 
reduce the Premiums f Assurances to the following 
very low rates :— 


Annual Premiums for the Assurance of £100, 


Age. £.8. d. | Age. £. a. d.| Age. &. 8. d. 
20 113 7 35 276 50 412 
25 117 0 40 215 5 55 510 
30 215 45 360 60 6 510 

















The Court of Directors are authorized by the Deed of Settlement 
toadvance money on the security of Policies in this oreanticn. 
EDWARD DOCKER, § 


PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 


LOBE INSURANCE, Cornhill and 
Pall Mall, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1803, 
(Empowered by it ‘Acts of Parliament) 


FIRE, LIFE, ANNUITIES,. AND THE PURCHASE OF 
REVERSIONS AND LIFE CONTINGENCIES. 
James W. Freshfield, Esq. M.P. F.R.S. Chairman, 
Fowler pia ty . Deput, y-Chairman, 
George Carr Glyn, Esq. M.P. T 
Capital :—ONE MILLION Seating te whole paid up and 


invested. 

New Le gmy of Life Premiums on a Just and Liberal basis 
are ye etl y the ‘GLope Insurance, combining the Plan of 
Participation, yeith those principles of Solidity and Security which 
have di distinguished the Company from its formation. 

wo Scaces of Premiums, Participating ng and Non- Participating. 

Two-Tnirps of Profits divided as Bonus every Seven Years. 

One-Tuirp of the Premium may remain Unpaid as a debt upon 
the Policy—and other facilities afforded to Insurers. 

Insurances taken to the extent of 10,0002 on Single ] Life. 

Every class of FIRE an 

Prospectuses with full Tables, A Details—and Forms, may be 
had at the Offices of the Company, or of ane of the ts. 

(By Order o the Boar 
WILLIAM NEWMARCH, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1841. 


\ EDICAL, INVALID, AND GENERAL 
LIFE OFFICE, 25, Pall M 
During the last Ten Years this Bociety ‘aey ™ more than 
Four Thousand One Hundred and Fifty Policies— 
on Bans Assurances to the extent of One Million Six Hundred 
seven Thousand 


upwa: 
oye! cing Annual Premiums amounting to ‘Seventy-thr ‘ee Thousand 


This ‘Society i is the only one possessing Tables for the Assurance 
“ Diseased Lives. 
Healthy Lives s assured at home and abroad, at lower rates than 
at yo —-" ces. 
of 50 per cent. on the pocmbams paid was added to 
the policies at last Division of Pro: 
Next Division in 1853—in which all Policies effected before 30th 
June, 1853, will participate. 
Agents wanted for vacant places. 
Prospectuses, Forms of Proposals, and every other information, 
may beob obtained of the Secretary at t'the Chief — or on applica- 
tion to any of the Society’: e Agents i in tne os coun 


ISON. Ac 
Cc. DOUGLAS SINGER ‘Secretary. 
NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY; established by Act of Parliament in 1534— 
8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 
HONORARY PRpsipencs. 














Earl of Courtown seve <1 = ned 

Earl Leven and Melville haven and Stenton 
Earl of Norbury wi = Campbell, Esq. of Tilli- 
Earl of Stair chewan. 

Viscount Falkland 


LONDON BOARD. 

arles Graham, Esq. 
Dauip Ohairman--Ghasien Downes, Esq. 

H. Blair Avarne, = 





E, Lennox yd, q. Resident| F. C. Maitland, Esq 
Charles Berwick: Curtis, Esq. Mea Railton, Esq. 
William Fairlie, Esq. H. Thomson, Esq. 
D. Q. Henriques, Esq. Thomas Thorby, Esq. 


MEDICAL Orricas S. 
Pigeiion—aviber a: Hassall, Esq. M.D. 8, Bennett-st. St. James's. 
geon—F. H. Thomson, Esq. 48 rners-strect. 
The 7. added to Policiesfrom March, 1834, to December 3!, 
1847, is as follows :— 


| um added Sum added 
—, ‘Time Asoured. “i 7 to Policy kK to Felieg mg 











— ! EE 
3 Lowering aratus for Ships’ | Kobert Bruce t hichester, Esq. Colonel Ouseley. | 8 |£787 10 0 | £6,470 16 8 
Boats—Carr's Bobbin Nail for Cotton- Spinners Crithth’ ’s Portable naar oy Major Turner. oy " oer re; Pe ¥ Fist 73 ° 1 37 wo 
tern, and Cooking } Lyons’s a he ing M oe: r! cane, & as ” ym}: an, 5 Esq. _.. 500 : oy | 50 
rowne’s Screw Prope! y's Air- ne— 's e periods o uation are now <n ins u 
Simple Eni ine—Mine Safety lamp ental Multiplication—F lax The Bo Us for the current zeae is Twenty per Cont in =. * * Passe — Ae the — of ie year 1811, a person 


Growin, rdnance Survey of Scotland—Positive and Negative 
Sip in crew Propellers—Oxley’s Steam Drying and Ventilatin 
ohnson’s Chain Shutter — Le pes 's Projectiles — Provisio: 

Protections under the New Patent L » Registered Designs. 

This Part also includes the Index to the Fifth Volume. 

The [llustrations ow three ee Plate Engravings and 
33 Woodcuts. 

88, Chea; 


Tebe 
Editor’s Office ome for stontolnal, ‘Tincoln’s Inn-fields, 








tion of the Premium to parties who have made Five Annual P: 
ments or more on the Profit Scale. 
een | Asnnitics granted as usual, 
by bens Society has Branch ateblishnente at Calcutta, Madras, 
ani bay. 
*y* Tables of men. both English and Indian, can be had on 
ce. 


application at the 
JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 





thirty took outa ree § for 1,0001., the annual payment fo for 
rin is Qi ls. 0 a ne hed paid in peonioms _ a — 
but the profits percent. perannum on the su) 
(whieh i = = per anpom fer onch ly soon.) he had an. 108. added 
oS e Polic most as much as the premiums paid. 

he he Promisms,mevertbeless, are on the mostmoderatescale, — 
an one-half need be paid for the first five years, when = 


surance is for Life. Lig information will be afforded on ap 
cation to the Resident D: x. 
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OYAL SILK TAPESTRY HANGINGS, for 
R —, —— of interior Wall Sones where Paper 
ie Pu uid through oS oan ae of ‘their arehitecte 
Ja ublic i sp “Upholaterer rs—E. T. ARCHER, Inventor and 
roy rol, Oxford-stree' 


XLEY & CO.’S ASBESTOS FILTER, en- 
larged. Price 308. each; small size, 15s. TAYLOR & 
PEARS, 5, George-yard, Lombard-street. Twenty Gallons of Pure 
Water per —. All mineral and noxious matters entirely 
separated b process.—See Lancet, and all the standard jour 
nals, as to the an of Asbestos in filtration. 





ENT’S PATENT CHRONOMETERS, 
D WATCHES, and CLOCKS—E. J. DENT begs leave to 


inform hic that of the 
Groat ipanibiti ition of 1851 the ONLY. vou INCL 8 EDAL glven i in 
to the English Exhibitors; alsoa Prize Medal for his 


BoroleGl ariner’s Compass ; and has just received, by order of the 
baat , & premium price for the performance of his Chrono- 
The Re | Observatory in 1851 and 1 
E.J. Dent respectfully requests an Seapestion of his extensive 
stock of Watches and Clocks. ies’ elegant Gold Watches, eight 
jneas ; a ten guineas ; Youths’ Silver Watches, four 
guineas ; ot strong Lever Watches for ose and ers, six 


et J. DENT. Watch and Clock sd 
ween, H.R. H. Prince Albert, _ H.LLM. the — 
= 61, Strand, 33, Cockspur-street, and 34, Koval 

(lock-fower 8 areal. Large Chureh-Clock } 


TRE IMPOR TATION of GREEN TEA.— 
The most qusnestinary D reen Tea — imported into Eng- 
land is now on show at our Warehouses, No. 8, King William- 
City. It is in ap; most curious, in quality most 
excellent, in flavour delicious; is warranted perfectly free from 
ay colouring matter Hm ond NN indeed the perfection of 

Green Tea. Price 5s. 8d. pe 68. per Ib. 

PHILLIPS & CO., Tea Importers, 





he 
ror of 
Exchange 








8, King’ Ww ‘lliam'etreet,” City. 
The best Jmgerteh Box Souchong Tea is now =v 4 0 perl ib. 
The best Moc oon : : ° 





The best Plantation ¢ Coffe 
Tea and es to the value of 
of Englan’ 


No Charge for Stamping Note Paper and Envelopes with Crest, 
Initial, §c., at LOCK WOOD'S, 75, New Bond-street. 


ELF-SEALING ENVELOPES, 6d. per 100; 

Cream-iaid Note sealing 5 quires for 6d. ; ‘Large size ditto, 5 
quires for ls. Best Se ane ax, 14 sticks ¥ hy Card Plate 
engraved for 2s. 6d. ; t Cards printed for 2s. 6d. Dressing 
Casee, Writing sad ad fravelling Cases, W ork Boxes, Envelope Boxes, 
Blotting Boo kstands, Cutlery, &c., at WILLIAM LOCK: 
WOOD'S, 75, be "Bond-st -street, near Oxford-street. Remittances 
for 308. sent carriage free. 


AS Sma poy vane and BRACKETS.— 

e inc d and in use of gas in private houses 

pA od WILLIAM 8. BUl RTON to collect from the various 
manufacturers all that is new and choice in Brackets, Pendants, 
and Chandeliers, adapved to offices, passages, and dwelling rooms, 
as well as to have some designed express ressly for him; these are now 
ON SHOW in one of his TEN LARGE ROOMS, and present, for 
novelty, variety, 7 purity of taste, an unequalled assortment. 
They are marked in plain Couns, at prices propereionate with 
those which have tended to make his 
the largest and — ~~ reeneie in the kingdom, Pow < — 128, 6d. 


(two-light) to 16 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON has Fas pARGE SHOW ROOMS 
(all communicating), ¢ usive of the shop, devoted solely to the 
show of GENE PUR RNISHING. TRON Mo INGERY Tinelud. 
ing Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated and Japanned Wares, Iron and 
Brass Bed is), $0 a d and ae that purchasers may 
easily and at once make their selection 

Catalogues, with Eoqevine., sent ( "(per post) free. The money 

returned for ever: re not approv 

39, OX FORD-STREET (corner of Newman-street); Nos.1 and 2, 

NEWMAN: STREET, and 4and 5, PERRY’S-PLACE. 


7, Baker-street, Portman-square. 
RIZE MEDAL to CAISTOR'S SADDLES 
(MILITARY and HUNTING) and HARNESS. 
SADDL ERY, Harness, Horse Clothing, Blankets, Brushes, 
Sponges, and every other Stable uisite. Outfits for India. 
Prices,cash, from 20 to 30 per cent. below those usually charged 
for credit. Materials,Workmanship, and Style not to be sui 
A detailed List will be sent free by post, or may be hed on appli- 
cation at CALISTOR’S, 7, Baker-street, Portman-square, where the 
Exhibition Saddles and Harness may be seen. 


EAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE of BEDSTEADS, sent free by post, contains 

} sand Prices of upwards of One Hunprep different Bed- 
s, and also their priced List of Bedding. They have likewise, 
fasddition to their usual stock, a great variety of PARI SIAN 
awd ADS, both in wood ‘and iron, which they have just 


im) 
HEAL AL’ & SON, Bedstead and Bedding Manufacturers, 196, 
(opposite the Gor! ) Tottenham Court-road. 


HE WINE QUESTION.—Jonn Wuire, 
34, Dowgate-hill, Cannon-street.—Soft, nutty Sherry, 36s. ; 
Dinner ‘ito, dae, Port, 328. to 48s., in brilliant condition Cham- 
Bene my case. SULE CONSIGNEE of the PUREST 
TARET ‘ogy "the London market, 38s. per no. ease ; Dinner 
Claret, 26s.—Carriage free to the railway stations, or within five 
miles of ‘the City. Termscash. Parties are earnestly requested to 
cali and taste t e above wines. 


COX SAVORY & CO., 54, Cornhill, Lon- 
don, invite attention ee be he eget and 1 extensive variety 
of PL AT HORIZONTAL W received from Switzer- 
d, in gold and silver cases ; an vhigh finish and accuracy of the 
work ensuring durability and correct en Every Watch 
is accompanied by a written guaran 
SILVER WATCHES. 
Horizontal Watch, vi ial flat, in engine-turned silver case, 
with neat enamel d d the movement being jewelled i in 
four nein and ha power to 
going whilst bein: wh £215 0 
Ditto, 44 deutie acked engraved or engine-turned case, 
and enamel < rely ornamented silver dial 310 0 








. sent pont free to's any part 





























HES at oy ror LapIEs. 
Horizontal Watch, very flat, in richly chased and engraved 
sold case, with handsome gilt dial, the movement hewn 
maintaining power, and jewelled in jae a. bon 61 
Ditto, ditto, with — gold dial.. 
Ditto, with extra stro 
PARIS OR-MOLU CLOCKS, to strike the hours and half- 
hours, ~ yt! fifteen days, warranted. The Stock includesa 
large va emblematic of historical, classical, and 
other subjects bi following have been generally admired :— 
First size. i size. 
7 6 









La Vendangeuse ............£6 7 6 ...... 8’ 5 0 
The Holy ‘amily. 1510 0 
The Greshound... 15 0 
. 1818 0 
atthe Well 00.007 320 0 22202. 2 0 
An Illustrated Price L: ay be had gratis, or will be sent, 


, On application. = COX SAVORY & CO., Watch and 


est free, 
Clockmakers, 54, Cornhill London. 


MPROVED MODERATOR LAMPS.— 
THOMAS PEARCE & SON recommend their LAMPS with 
great confidence to the notice of the Public. They are made 
sepony oe for their House by the first manufacturer in Paris, and 
bear T. P. & Son’s name. Besides being cheaper, they possess the ad- 
vantage over those usually offered for sale of being on an improved 
principle,—are finished with more care,—and the patterns are in 
much better taste; while their cleanliness, simplicity of manage- 
ment, and the extreme economy of a brilliant and light 


ETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 
ine 2OOTH BRUSH & fo impgriaa adta HAIR BRUSHES, 


of searching 
thoroughly into the divisions of Mhe teeth, and is famous for the 
hairs not coming loose, 1s. An improved Clothes Brush, incapable 
of injuring the finest nap. Penetrating Hair Brushes, with‘ the 
durable unbleached Russian bristles. Flesh Brushes of smeseves 

graduated and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, which act in 
the most successful manner. Smyrna Sponges. — By Ty of 
rm oe mney ry Metenife y Se. ane soak - a 
xury of a Genuine ae wy ty 

METCALPE. BINGLEY & CO.'3 Sole 4 tablishment, A 

Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 

fn, ae of the words <S From Metcalfe’s” adopted 


METCALPE'S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 22. pert box. 





are generall acknowledged. 
THOMAS PEARCE & SON, 23, Ludgate-hill. 


LASS CHANDELIERS, for Gas and Candles. 
—APSLEY PELLATT & Co. "late Pellatt & Green) have 
ay for the season a large and most ed i varyi: 4h 
rom 5i. upwards, fe which they invite inspection. Drawi ngs an 
estimates forwarded free.—Chandelier Show Rooms, Falcon Glass 
Works, Holland-street, Blackfriars- 
SLERS’ TABLE GLASS, CHANDELIERS, | 
LUSTRES, &c., 44, Oxford-street, London, conducted in con- 
nexion with their Manufactory, Broad-street, Birmingham. Esta- 
blished 1807. Richly cut and engraved Decanters in ariety, 
Vine Glasses, Water Jugs, Goblets, and all Kinds oO. Table Glass 
at gen moderate prices. Crystal glass Drawing-room Chan- 
deliers, with glass arms. A large stock of Seas oy ee 
Glass always on view. Fu orders 


AFETY for STREET DOORS —CHUBDS 
PATENT LATCHES, with very small and neat keys,are 
fectly safe from the attempts of picklocks and false keys. T 7 
are very strona, not liable to get out of order, and the price so low 
as to place them within the reach of all classes. Chubb’s Patent 
Fire-proof — and Boxes form a complete oT aewation for deeds, 
late, books, &c. from fire and thieves b & pee, 57, St. 

aul’s Churchyard. London ; 28, Lord-street, Liverpool ; , Mar- 
ket-street, Manchester; and "Horsley Fields, Waoaunhiah. 


UTTA PERCHA TUBING.—Many inquiries 
having been made as to the durability of this tubing, the 
Gutta Percha Company have pleasure in drawing attention to the 
following letter, received from Mr. C. Hacker, Surveyor to the 
Duke of Bedford :— 
“ Office of Works, Woburn Park, Jan. 10, 1852, 
“In answer to ne A inquiries sees ing the Gutta ‘Percha 
Tubing for hy uctions, I find that the water has not affected 
it in the least. although it will eat Yea through in two years; we 
have adopted it largely, both on account of being cheaper than 
lead, much easier fix and oO more perfect job. 
Yours, &c, C. HACKER.” 
_N.B. The Company’s Illustrated Circulars, containing instruc- 
tions to plumbers for joining tubes, &c. will be forwarded on the 
receipt of three postage stamps. 
THE GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 18, 
__ WHARF-ROAD, CITY- ROAD, LONDON. 


\ HERE TO BUY A DRESSING-CASE.— 
In no article, pethape, § is caution more necessary than in 

the purchase of a Dressing- for in none are the meretricious 
ae of the unprin cipled am er Merb more frequently displayed. 
ECHI, 4, L PBAD ENHALL-STREET, near Gracechurch-street, 
Fo long ‘enjoyed the reputation of producing a Dressing-Cast in 
the Cy finished and faultless manner. Those who purchase one 
= him will be sure of having thoroughly-seasoned and well- 
wood or leather, with the fittings of first-rate quality. 

The prices range from 1. to 1001, Thus the man of fortune, and 

he of moderate means, may altke be suited, while the traveller will 
find the Mechian Dressing-Case especially adapted to his neces- 
sities.—4, LEADENHA LL-STREET. 


yy of ALKER’S NEEDLES, (by authority, the 

Queen’s Own,”) with large eyes, are easily threaded. even 
by the bist and have improved points, temper, and finish. The 
labels are correct likenesses of the Queen and Prince Albert in re- 
lief on coloured grounds, Sent free by post, by any respectable 
dealer, on receipt of 13 stamps for every 1s. value. H. Walker's 
Royal, Palace. or Million Needles are cheaper, but of excellent 
H. Walker’s Dritled Dorcas are 25 for 1d. and his Regal 
. Patentee of the Penelope Crochet, maker of improved 
Fish Hooks, Hooks and Eyes . Steel Pens, &. 1, Gresham-street 
West, London. —H. Walker's Cab Fare Map of London shows any 
fare correctly ; price 1s. coloured, post free 1s. 


























DP ENNEFORD’ 8 PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 
xcellent Remedy for Acidities, Heart mm, Headache, 








Gout, and fatloution ; a mild Aperient it is sedi rab adapted. 
for Females and Child oe. —DINNEFORD Dispe nsin 
Chemists, 172, New Ba street. (General _ eT  . rhs | 


Horse Hair Gloves onde. Belts. 
NOWLEDGE IS POWER.”’—The secrets 


of nature, whether in their more extended or minute 
workings, never came more fully under observation than in our 
own time, and it is now characteristic of men of science, not only to 
ut tocontrol. The value of this Knowledge and Power is 
strikingly illustrated in the cultivation of the Human Harr, 
which it was reserved for mogemn genius to bring under the domi- 
nion of science. That branch of the subject connected with its 
restoration was long the object of the most persevering vr les 
but now, thanks to the enterprise of C. & A. OLDRIDGE, a pre 
tion (the Balm of Columbia) is not only produced, but distributed 
through most of the Bri possessions, by which BaLpness dis- 
appears, and a luxuriant growth clothes the brow that but lately 
bore a few thinly scattered locks. 
Cc. & A. OLDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA, which produces 
eyebrows, prevents the hair from turning grey, and the first appli- 
eation causes it to curl yy frees it from scurf, and stops it 
from falling off. Price 3s. 6d., and lis. per bottle. 
rices. ov Balm —13, Weilington-street North, seven doors 
rom the Stran: 


FRE HEAD of HAIR, Whiskers, and Mous- 
tachios.—The successful results of the last half cent 
proved beyond question that L-. oped. MACASS AR ¢ 

endowed with sin ly no as powers in the —> cal 
restoration of the uman whan, and when every yothen specitic has 
failed. This d Oil is n acknowledged to be 

the cheapest, and superior toall ‘sther preperations for the hair. 

It prevents it from falling off or yf rey, stsensthens weak 
hair, produces a thick and luxuriant th, and makes it beau- 

tifully soft, curly, and glossy. in the owt of om, eye- 
brows, and 

tion. In reference to ee hair of tect childhood, the use of the 
Oil is attended with t it effec iui. > inv eenlin ~and 
purifying in every renee it dis andriff, and 
renders unnecessary the use of the 4 L = _ & climates it 
alike dis lays its incomparable results, ond LR - nM an estas 
blished favourite in India. Price 3s. a arnily bottles 
(equal to four small) at 10s, 6d. and double ry cies 2is. On the 
wrapper of each nettie Ye the words “ Rowland’s Macassar il,” 
in two line. Sold b: Rowland & Sons, 20, Hatton-garden, 
London; and by all C ER . and Perfumers. 


O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c.?-EMILY DEAN’S CRINILENE has 
lished as the only iy preperation that can be 
jon —— in baldness from a: 


hening weak hair, -and 
ng greyness, and . 


e ae &c. in three or four oa with certainty. 

elegantly-scented ay price 28., ‘and ty M pe sent 
a receipt of twenty-four postage-stam: ss DEAN, 37 a 
Manchester-street, Gray's Inn-road, Lon: Saat ak. daily, from 
11 till 7, Sundays excepted.—“ I have 4. your, 6 Crjallene. = 
have now a good pair of ~ me —J. L. Higgs. Dw dley, “It has 
certainly improved my hair.”—J. Thompson, 


RUPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED WITHOUT A TRUSS. 


LL Sufferers from this alarming Complaint are 
invited to consult or write to Dr. LESLIE, as he guarantees 
them relief in every case. His remedy has m successful in 
curing thousands of persons during the last eleven years, and is 
applicable to every kind of single and double rupture, however bad 
































NFANTS’ NEW FEEDING BOTTLES. 


From the Lancet :—“* We have seldom 3 anything so beau- 
tiful as the nursing bottles introduced Elam of Oxford- 
street.” They are adapted to milk, code dl _ all kinds of food, 
are the most perfect “ artificial mother ” ever invented, have an 
elastic soft nipple, very cleanly — iy which no infant will 
refuse, and whether for weauing,. rearin hand, or occasional 
feeding, are quite unrivalled.— ENJAD IB ELAM, 196, Oxford- 
street.—7s. Each is stamped with my name and ‘address. 
Beware of imitations. 


LAMFs of ALL SORTS and PATTERNS.— 
The 1 t, as well as the choicest, Assortment in existence 
of PALMER'S MAGNUM and_ other LAMPS; CAMPHINE, 
ARGAND, SOLAR, and MODERATEUR LAMPS, with all the 
— Improvements, and of the newest and most recherché pat- 
terns, in ormolu, Bohemian, and plain glass, or papier maché, is 
at WILLIAMS. BURTON'S; and they are arranged in one large 
om, so that the Patterns, sizes, and sorts can be instantly 
selected. 
PALMER’S Campy as, 7d, a pound.—Palmer’s Patent Candles, 
all marked “* Palm 
Single or double wicks 
Mid. wanes three wicks . 8d. itto. 
Magnums, three or four 84d. ditto. 
English’s Patent ce eis, in ease my boy 9d. per gallon. 
Best French Colza Oil.. seees 48. 0d, ditto, 


ISH COVERS and HOT-WATER DISHES 


material, in great variety, and of the —_ and 





7d. oe pound. 








2a the set of six ; elegant modern 

Britannia Metal, with or without silver 
plated handles, 73s. tot Tide. éd. the set; Sheffield plated, 10. to 
161, 108. the set ; Block Tin Hot-water Dishes, with wells for ary 
Pe > 258. ; Britannia Metal, 35s. to 67s. ; ; Sheffield plated, fu. 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON has TEN ,Anee SHOW-ROOMS 
(all communicating), exclusive of the shop, devoted solely to the 
show of GENERA fru RNISHING TRONMONGERY (includ- 
ing Cutlery, Nickel iver, Plated and Japanned Wares), Iron 
and Brass an that p 


or long Z, in male or female of any age, causing no confine- 

ment or inconvenience in its use whatever. Bent post free, with 

| instructions for use, on receipt of 78. 6d. i im posege stamps, 
ash, or Post Office Order, payable at the Genera Post Uftice, to 

Dr. HERBERT — ae Manchester-street, Gray’s Inn- 

road, London, where he daily, 

from 11 till1, mornings, and 5 till 7, evenings Nally. 


F the READERS of the ATHEN/EUM who 
suffer from Nervous or Mental ‘ Domplaints, vit either call on 
or correspond with Rev. Dr. WILLIS MOSELEY, he will instruct 
them how to get well. If the frieads of the Insane will do the 
same. —— will be given for their perfect recovery. Dr. 
w. has seldom failed in curing Nervousness and Insanity for 
above 20 years, if his instructions have been strictly observed.— 
18, Bloomebary -street, Bedford- ~equare. 


NOTHER CURE OF A VIOLENT AN D 
DISTRESSING COUGH, Y week, , &- LOCOCK’'S 
PULMONIC WAFERS.—From Mr. E. Squire, seller, Louth. 
“ February 26th, 1853.—Gentlemen,— Mr. Storr, of Fulstow, near 
Louth, has been cured of a violent and distressing Cough by a 
single box of Dr. Locock’s Pulmonic Wafers. I frequently meet 
with persons who tell me that they are d distressed excessively by 
coughing in the night: to such persons I say, if you take a couple 
of Locock’s Wafers at going to bed, it is almost certain you will 
never cough during the whole of the night ; and I eos a8 know of 
an instance in which the parties have been disaj yours 
truly, Edwin Squire.”—Dr. LOCOCK’S WAFE 3 a instant 
relief, and a rapid cure of asthma, coughs, disorders of the 
breath and lungs. They benia tae leasan fa Price }s. 14d, 
2s. 9d. and lls. per box. Sold b; respectable Chemists and 
Medicine Venders. 





day . 











OLLOWAY'S PILLS a SAFE and CER- 
AIN CURE for COUGHS, COLDS, and ASTH MA~ 

PICA CoML ALNTE thet utumnal quarter 

when coughs, colds, and wheezin, 

lent ; such are the pro) ills, that if taken at 
the commencement of the attack, the v: Falence of the disease is 
very much abated, and the patient eases out oon | little or no in- 
hat the fuunda- 





8, SO 
may easily and at once make their selections. 
Catalogues, with Engravings, sent (per post) free. The money 
returned for every article not approved of. 
39, OXFORD-STREET (corner of Newman-street); Nos. 1 and 





2, NEWMAN-STREET ; and 4 and 5, PERRY’S-PLACE. 


ly occu 
tion of incurable disorders is laid; therefore rict those who are 
liable to attacks of this nature try these invaluable Pills, and t 
are also particularly recommended to those who are a 
asthmas and diseases of the chest.—Sold by all dru 





Professor Holloway’s establishment, 244, Strand, London. 
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EARL GREY. 


THE COLONIAL POLICY OF LORD JOHN RUSSELL’S ADMINISTRATION, 


By EARL GREY. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. [Published this day, 





THE DUKE AND THE PENINSULAR WAR. 


THE PRIVATE JOURNAL OF F. 8. LARPENT, ESQ. 


JUDGE-ADVOCATE GENERAL OF THE BRITISH FORCES IN THE PENINSULA, 
Attached to the Head-Quarters of Lord Wellington during the Peninsular War from 1812 to its Close. 


~ ‘With numerous Original Anecdotes of Lord Wellington, Prince of Cue Generals Picton and Cole, Sir John Hope, Marquis of Anglesea, Londonderry, General Crawford, 
Soult, Suchet, Clausel, &c. &c. 


NOW FIRST PUBLISHED FROM THE ORIGINAL MSS. EDITED BY SIR GEORGE LARPENT. 


“ An unexpected and perfectly unintentional Boswell has pethumeusty turned » to do justice pd Wellington's every-day life and the minutest éctele of jcomopnientng career fem _ - the close of 
‘the War in Spain; and when we state that these volumes comprise sev 1 letters, addressed day by day to ai lady progress in 
every point that could interest her, the reader will understand how far — a precede rae tor one in attraction any mere professiona’ perrative of military A in their d any technfealitae 
We are rE behind the scenes—we hear the daily gossip of the staff and the mess-table, individual adventures, accidents in flood and field, in mareh and biveune, sketches of Spanish domestic 
the whole couched in that free and unaffected p — 'y which no prospect of pu ublication interfered to mar. But it is to the fact of the 














writer's Serpetusl ee ed with the Duke we owe these fortunate jottings of hrough which we are familiarized with his habits, bearing, and deportment in command 
= well as en deshabille. An endless succession of anecdotes could be culled out of this diary, the range of which includes a oreay celebrity—British, French, or Spanish engaged in the operations of war; 

peculiarities and anecdotes of Picton, Beresford, Soult, Castanos, Graham, Suchet, Duc d’Angouléme, and King Joseph, being plentifully interspersed through the leaves of the Journal. The 
Inulei licity of minor facts and illustrative scenes can only be fully estimated by a perusal of his book, which will rank alongside Napier’s great military recoml as the best civilian account of the occurrences 
-of that memorable episode in modern European history.”— Globe. 











sas f PRESENT STATE OF ITALY. 
THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES of the| WANDERINGS in the PRINCIPAL CITIES of 


WORLD. By PROFESSOR CREASY. 8vo. 15s. TALY in, 1850—51. By M, ROCHAU. From the German, by Mrs. PERCY SINNETT, 


yo of *The Bye-Ways of History.’ 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 
The account of the —_ of Waterloo is much enlarged in this new edition, which also contains Among the Contents of this Work may be mentioned:—A Sketch of Charles Albert—Mutual 








fresh matter as to N: tions fur the i An account of the Battles of Quatre | hostility of the Austrians and Italians— Milanese Nobility—The Picture of Verona—Venice and the 
Bras and Ligny now for the iret time appears, with sketches of the respective careers of Wellington | — ay Deed of the Venetians and Le ey, my] yok Caste os Lt and 





and Napoleon before they met at Waterloo. Versonal anecdotes respecting the Duke, Napoleon, and | | not in the ae Lugano at Florence—Tomb of Dante—Pisa as it was and as it is—Exquisite 
-others, and a full account of the French flight and Prussian pursuit are given ; and Colonel Lemo- | Altarpiece at Lucca— Wretched Appearance of Rome and Hostile Feeling towards the French—Fatal 


| «eae in Italy of the Temporal Power of the Pope—The Pope taking an airing—Sorrows of an Idle 
nier Delaforse’s personal narrative of his escape from the field, and the suffering of the French, is ‘S “a ‘Atbernace- A. Drama of Guwibine Eahsvens’ Monies’. Pou ng a Hereal me 
given from the original Memoirs. There is a new Plan of the country between Brussels and the | 4 a=; a ius, Castella Mare, ple ees vas serten hy Position of Sardinia, M sie Cents is, 

‘ow ready. 


french frontier, and a copious Index is now added. [Published this day. | &. &c. 





MISS KAVANAGH’S NEW NOVEL. 


DAISY BURNS. 


3 vols. 
ps whether > x image, is elaboratc? with ~ earn of a Flemist painting withou! 086.” —Spensor, 
“The ~ exerci y pesnjeas » the je Re xpauaah ia tee y awakened by this picture Ts * single-hearted love, fastens you to the story, and will not release you till the end be known. 
"The book Sows ae interest.” . : 





MAJOR STRICKLAND'S TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS’ LIFE IN CANADA; 


Or, THE EXPERIENCES OF AN EARLY SETTLER, 
Edited by AGNES STRICKLAND, Author of ‘The Queens of England.’ 


“ A book which stands alone in the comparison of the present with the past, and the continuous picture it offers of a settler’s varied career. eality, freshness, information, and that Robinson 
‘Crusoe character which arises from seeing the wilderness roughly reclaimed, give attraction to the book.”—Spectator. Z 
Mee (omy! _— us his progress through some years of difficulty and hardship to ultimate comfort and prosperity. We feel certain that the genuine character of this work will secure its 
extensive popularit, 





NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of ‘ VISITING MY RELATIONS.’ NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of ‘ ROSE DOUGLAS.’ 
LIFE by the FIRESIDE. By the Author of} NELLY ARMSTRONG. A Story of the Day. By 
* Visiting my Relations.’ Feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d, (in a few days. the AUTHOR of ‘ROSE DOUGLAS.’ 2 vols. post Svo. (Earty next week. 





J. H. SKENE, ESQ. 


THE KAISER, THE CZAR, AND THE SULTAN. 


A ROVING COMMISSION TO THE NORTHERN PROVINCES OF TURKEY. 
By J. H. SKENE, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations, [Jmmediately. 





CAPTAIN THE HON. H. KEPPEL’S NARRATIVE OF 


THE VOYAGE OF THE M/ANDER TO THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. 


WITH PORTIONS OF THE JOURNALS OF SIR JAMES BROOKE, K.C.B. . 
2 vols. imperial 8vo. 36s., with numerous Illustrations by OswaALp W. BrigRigy. 
“The perusal of these volumes isa ty | apenas as well as a solid gain. By the magic of an able pen, the Indian Archipelago becomes as fruitful of information and entertainment to his reade:s 


as it was to the author himself.”— Morni 
“Will me classical to the English reader. Higher praise cannot be bestowed upon a production of this sort.”—Ovserver. 
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